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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The object kept in view in the composition of this 
volume has been, to compress within the smallest 
possible compass those parts of the subject-matter 
which seemed of merely local importance, and. at 
the same time, to dwell, as fiir as space would admit, 
on points of national character or of European 
interest. In executing this design, the writer has 
availed himself of whatever answered his purpose 
in the works of German authors, from Muller, with 
the continuations of Glutz-Blotzhcim and Hottinger, 
down to the Historische Schriften of Zschokke, and 
Meyer’s Handbuch, Amongst English writers, 
hints have been taken from C’oxe, Simond, and 
Flanta ; but the ideas of the last-named author 
have mostly been rendered obsolete by the changes 
of the last thirty years ; and though Coxe deserves 
the praise of greater candour and acuteness, yet 
even his views have undergone, in many points, 
the silent confutation of Time. 
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strength and surface seem to claim for it, where a 
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been said to fight the battles of its inhabitants, ind by 

• MUUer. 
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Ibe very itnictore of the ground to screen them from 
B&bjectioni as well as to preclude them from conquest 
Its main features still remain the same as Strabo has 
described them. — Through the whole extent of the 
Alpine chains/' says that exact geographer^ there are 
hilly platforms capable of ^cultivation — there are also 
higMy cultivated valleys ; yet the greater part of 
the hill country, especially in its highest recesses, 
is unfruitful, on account of the snow, and of the 
severity of the climate. As its rude inhabitants felt the 
want of all the productions of agriculture, they some- 
times showed forbearance towards the cultivators of the 
plains, in order to obtain from them the necessaries of 
life. For these they exchanged resin, pitch, pine-wood, 
honey, and cheese, of which they had enough and to 
spare."* 

Helvetia is placed nearly at the centre of Europe, and 
maybe considered (geographically speaking) as a comer 
of Germany. The ancient name of the country was 
derived from its first known inhabitants ; the modem, 
from the canton of Schwytz, the cradle of Swiss inde- 
pendence. It is bounded on the north by the lake of 
Constance and the duchy of Baden, on the east by the 
Tyrol, on the west by France, and on the south by 
Italy. No other division of our quarter of the globe 
presents a panorama so astonishing, — no other exhibits 
so surprising a diversity of landscapes, ever interest- 
ing, and ever new in their features. Nowhere such 
extremes meet as in Switzerland ; where eternal Alpine 
snows are fringed by green and luxuriant pastures, — 
where enormous icebergs rise above vaUeys breathing 
aromatic scents, and blest with an Italian spring, 
— and where the temperatures of each zone alternately 
reign within two or three leagues. But not alone the 
contrasts of nature claim our attention in these i^ions. 
Those of man are equally remarkable ; from the life of 
the Alpine shepherd, who preserves in bis lonely valley 
the ^mplidty of primidve times, to that of the inhalntant 
* Strab. Gclogr. iv, 6. . 
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of towns^ refined and softened by the manners and the 
language of France. 

East and westj from the lofty central point of the 
St. Gothardj extend the Alps, in the form of a mighty 
crescent, embracing the north of Italy, and on every 
side environed by tremendous clefts and caverns, which 
ensnare the incautious traveller with a veil of greyish 
snow. Here is the horrid birthplace of the glacier and 
the avalanche ; but hence, too, streams are welled forth 
by the genial warmth of nature to supply romantic 
lakes, ^nd spread fertility over the face of the soil. 
Four principal rivers fiow through Switzerland ; the 
Rhine, the Rhone, the Ticino or Tessin, and the Inu. 
All of them originate in the high line of the Alps, and 
indicate by their course the main declivities of the 
country. The northern slope is watered by the Reuss 
and the Aar, which meet in the Rhine ; the southern 
by the Ticino, the north-eastern by the Inn, and the 
south-western by the Rhone. 

It would be useless to enquire how long the land was 
overshadowed by the foliage of impenetrable forests, and 
re-echoed only the roar of the bear and ure-ox, and 
the scream of the lammergeyer ; or who were the first 
human stragglers, urged by love of freedom or solitude 
to seek a scanty subsistence there by hunting, fishing, 
or pasturage. The condition of the tracts between the 
Rhine, the Rhone, and the Jura, remains involved in 
almost entire obscurity till the appearance of the Hel- 
vetians, a race of Gallic Celts, whom some unknown 
accident had guided from the borders of the Rhine and 
the Main to those of the lake of Geneva. The toilsome 
cultivation of these regions, while it left but little time 
for martial enterprise, conduced with the pure moun- 
tains breezes to form a stout and hardy people, which 
divIM itself into four districts, then, as in later ages, 
eoimected with each other by the feeble bands of a 
federal union. 

It is probalde that the Galki-Celtlc inhabitants of 
these regions, bordering so cbsely upon Italy, took part 

B 2 
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in the great inroads of the Gauls on that country. But 
their first ascertained military, enterprise was conducted 
in alliance with the Cimbri and Teutonesj who roamed 
from unknown regions in the east and the north ; ex- 
tended their conquests and ravages along the banks of 
the Rhine, and even struck the already powerful Roman 
commonwealth with terror. Whether few or many Hel- 
vetian tribes accompanied that expedition is a point which 
cannot now be deteiznined. What is ^evident, however, 
is, that each of these tribes had full liberty of waging 
wars, and allying itself with foreigners. Thus, the 
Tigurini, for example, marched with the Cimbrians 
nearly to the mouths of the Rhone. But when a Roman , 
army, under the consul Lucius Cassius, threatened their | 
rear, they suddenly wheeled round, apprehensive of ; 
being cut off from their homes; and, led by their young i 
general Diviko, gave the Romans a complete defeat on [ 
the banks of the Leman lake (lake of Geneva). The j 
consul, and his lieutenant Fiso, were left dead on the 
field. The conquerors only permitted the retreat of 
the survivors after they had given hostages, and marched 
under the yoke. 

Long after Diviko's excursion with the northern 
marauders, recollections of the fat pastures and rich do- 
mains of Gaul, of which a glimpse had been caught in 
the course of that excursion, furnished all who had, and 
many whp had not, shared the adventure, with a theme 
for the most highly coloured description. There the 
vine and olive ripened under a warmer heaven, and the 
winter's snows were all but unknown. The effect of 
these reminiscences was enhanced by the accounts 
brought by travellers from the left bank of the Rhine, 
which produced their natural workings on a rude and 
simple people, » a people highly irritable, daring; and 
sdf-confident,— with whom prudent deliberation paissed 
for cowardice, and in whom successful excursioiffl llad 
encouraged the propensity to predatory warfare. Their 
pastonl habits adaptlHl them for any wandering ^ter. 
prise : those distinctions of rank which are described 
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as having existed among them marked out a military 
order. The priestly power is apter to take root among 
the more pacific cultivators of plains. 

A leader of the former class stood forth among the 
Helvetians in the person of Orgetorix^ — a man of rank 
and ambition. In peace^ he could not gratify his appetite 
for absolute power^ and therefore built his hopes upon 
warfare. Having secretly gained a number of adherents^ 
he came forward in a public assembly^ and artfully per- 
suaded the people to quit their rocky fastnesses^ which 
barely furnished food for themselves and their cattle^ and 
to march with him into the fair and fruitful territories 
of Gaul, where little resistance was to be feared from 
the efieminate inhabitants. The orator succeeded in ex- 
citing the rude appetites and passions of his hearers. 
His proposal was received with acclamations. It was re- 
solved to break up and emigrate, after the lapse of three 
years, with their wives and families, cattle and pos- 
sessions. The interval was to be used in making the 
needful preparations. Before, however, the year of the 
expedition had arrived, the despotic designs of Orgetorix 
were discovered ; and he was reduced to lay violent 
hands on himself, in order to escape death at the 
stake. 

The resolution of the Helvetians must have been 
based on deep conviction, since it suffered no alteration 
from so ominous an outset. That retreat might hence- 
forth cease to be thought of, they burned their habit- 
ations, and even their corn, reserving only three months’ 
provisions. Moreover, they succeeded in persuading 
several neighbouring tribes to bum their towns and vil- 
lages in like manner, and accompany them. Three hun- 
dred and sixty-eight thousand souls, of whom ninety- 
two thousand ^ere able-bodied warriors, are computed 
to have marched out on this Gallic expedition. 

The Roman prorince of Gaul was, at the point of time 
before us, under the govemmeM of Julius CiEsar, — al- 
r^y DO lees eminent as a milit^ leader than he became, 
a few years afterwuds, as a statesman. He was, at this 
B 3 
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inomentj aiming at the same power over his countrymen 
as that to wnich Orgetorix had aspired among the Hel- 
vetians; butj unlike the latterj the Romans had become 
ripe for subjection. Orgetorix, besides, was no Ceesar. 
* Without granting the passage desired by the Helvetians 
through his province, he found means to put them off, 
to gain time and collect reinforcements. He followed, 
with his army, their march through the lands of the 
Sequani and ^Edui (inhabitants of the territory after- 
wards the Franche-Comt^ and duchy of Burgundy), 
alleging as his reasons the danger caused to the province 
under his charge by the descent of so warlike and enter- 
prising a people, and the petitions for aid addressed to 
him by the iEdui, who were annoyed by the Helvetian 
inroad. In fact, however, any and every pretext for in- 
tervening in the affairs of Gaul was welcome to him. 
He made no demonstration of hostility till the main in- 
vading body had already crossed the Araris (Saone), 
when, falling on the Tigurini, who alone had remained 
on the left bank, he cut most of them to pieces, and dis- 
persed the rest.* 

Notwithstanding this unlooked-for catastrophe, the 
Helvetians did not yet renounce the main scope of their 
enterprise, and made overtures to treat with Caesar. Old 
Diviko was commissioned for this purpose, who did not 
forget in recent defeat his former superiority. No treaty 
could be brought to a condusion, and Caesar followed the 
march of the invaders a fortnight longer. At length, 
after a desperate and long-sustained conflict in the 
neighbourhood of Bibracte (Autun), ihe superiority of 
the Roman arms and discipline decided the day against 
the stubborn courage of the Helvetians. Their strength 
and spirit now completely broken, they submitted. 

The terms imposed by Ceesar on the vanquished 
invaders were, to return into their desolated country, 
and rebuild their wilfully ruined habitations. For tbeir 
immediate provision, he supplied grain through the AUo- 
broges (inhabitants of the territory extending from Ge- 
. Cesar, De Bell GalL L 29. 
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neva to Grenoble^ and from Vienne on the Rhoiie to the 
Alps in Savoy) ; and promised for the future that they 
should live under their own laws^ under the specious de- 
nomination of allies of the Roman people. In order^ 
however^ to watch and overawe these new allies^ a for- 
tress was built at Noviodunum (Nyon), near the lake of 
Geneva. Several other garrisons were stationed through- 
out the country. 

The Rhaetians only^ screened by their lakes and ice- 
bergSj migETIor a moment yet esteem themselves invin- 
dblej and form leagues with the natural allies of their 
tribCj who were scattered along the course of the Inn, 
throughout the vales of the present Tyrol, and in the 
plains included since in the circle of Swabia. They 
pursued a wild and reckless mode of life ; plundered 
travellers, or broke suddenly forth in numerous hordes 
through their mountain-passes, and fell by surprise on 
the neighbouring towns of Italy. 

Even during Caesar's Gallic proconsulate, there are 
traces of the Roman arms being turned against the 
Rhaetians ; and so soon as Augustus had firmly secured 
his dominion over the empire, he endeavoured to confine 
within more narrow bounds, on the southward, a people 
whose incursions had by this time become formidable 
even to the plains of Upper Italy. Soon afterwards he 
sent against the Rhaetians his two step-sons, — Drusus 
from Italy, Tiberius through Gaul, and by the lake of 
Constance. Only after an obstinate struggle, renewed 
with repeated efforts, were these vigorous assertors of 
their country’s independence compelled beneath the 
universal empire of Rome. (15 b. o.) A part of their 
youth were afterwards embodied in the legions, and the 
subject land was occupied by permanent encampments. 

We have seen that the Helvetians were at first flat- 
tered by the Romans with the title of allies, — a title of 
precarious value at any time, and which, in the present 
case, seems only to have been given till the land should 
be secured in subjection. This is rendered still more 
evident by the carcumetance of an equestrian colony, even 
B 4 
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in Cttsaf B time^ having been founded at Noviodonum 
(Colonia Julia Equesthe). Under Augustus^ Munadus 
Pkncns founded the Colonia Augusta Rauracorum ; 
and the settlement at Vindonissa (Windisch) cannot 
be of much later date. The franchises conceded 
to these settlements, the grants of land and subsidies 
which (in order to encourage such establishments, 
and build them up as outworks of the Roman do- 
minion,) Were conferred upon the Roman soldiers and 
colonists who chose them for a permanent residence, 
. prove nothing with regard to the general welfare of the 
country, and the condition of its primitive inhabitants. 
They, indeed, retained in part their simple forms of 
polity, which soon, however, became merged in the cen- 
tral administration j and even so early as the reign of 
Augustus, heavy poll and land taxes, hitherto unknown, 
were introduced in these regions. 

When the weaker come in collision with the stronger, 
one precipitate step may easily plunge them in ruin. 
This was experienced by the Helvetians, on the oc- 
casion of the murder of the emperor Galba (a. d. 69) ; 
an event of which either the tidings did not imme- 
diately reach them, or found them disinclined to ac- 
knowledge Vitellius, — the candidate for the purple 
against Otho. This prevalent indisposition, or igno- 
rance, was not at all corrected by the conduct of the 
twenty-first legion (sumamed rapaai) ^ at Vindonissa, 
which, with rapacity suiting its surname, seiz^ the pay 
set apart by the Helvetians for the garrison of 
castle. The latter retaliated, by intercepting letters be^ 
tween the German and Pannonian armies, and by ar^ 
resting a centurion with a company of soldiers. Their 
genend. Aulas Cecina, who was marching from the 
Rhine with his unbridled bands to meet Otho in Italy, 
niiclEed and destroyed the bathing-]dace on the Tiimmat 
(ndw Baden), which had grown, daring long peaoe, to 
the hripOTtance of a municipal town. He caUed out re« 
infCToemtota horn Rhctia, to fall upon the iw ni the 
•IM. HiitxilS. 
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native insurgents. These, without practice in arms^ 
discipline, or tactics, were, in fact, without any of the 
conditions of success, and found themselves attacked by 
mountaineers like themselves, — the Rhsetians. Assailed 
in flank by the legions under Csecina ; in rear by the 
cohorts coming up from Rheetia, as well as by the ^sci- 
plined youth of Rheeda itself; they suffered a severe defeat. 
Borne down by the Thracian cohort, pursued and 
tracked to every retreat by the light German and Rhsetian 
troops, many thousands were left dead upon the field, or 
made pmsoners, and afterwards sold for slaves. 

When the news of the lost battle reached Aventicum, 
amazement and distress prevailed. The ambassadors, 
who were instantly sent to appease the wrath of the con- 
queror, were received and addressed with harshness by 
Cecina. He demanded, first of all, the executioh of 
the principal man in the nation, J ulius Alpin us. He 
referred the people for mercy to the emperor, who alone 
had power to mitigate their well-deserved chastisement. 
When the ambassadors brought this answer back to 
Aventicum, through fear of Ciecina’s wrath, no one dared 
to discuss the sentence. Julia Alpinula only, daughter 
of Julius Alpinus, and a priestess of the goddess Aventia, 
dared a filial effort for the rescue of her parent. She has- 
tened to the embittered foe's encampment, threw herself at 
the general’s feet, and, with all the persuasive powers of 
you^ and innocence, entreated for the life of her father. 
Csecina ordered bis instant execution. Fifteen hundred 
Ifears since the occurrence, the following sepulchral in- 
scription was discovered in the ruins of Aventicum ; » 
^ Julia Alpinula hie jaceo; in/elicig patria mfeliw prolei. 
Dew Aventia iacerdos, ea?orare patris necem rwn potui : 
male mori in fatis iUi erat. Viai annoe xxin. ” 
(1 he here, Julia Alpinula ; unhappy child of an unhappy 
parent. Priestess of the goddess Aventia, my prayers 
could Hot avert the death of my father : fate had decreed 
him a lamentable end. 1 hv^ twenty-three years.) 

The Helvetiaii envoys made th^ ^pearance before 
Vitellius, anxious, yet scarce hoping, to avert the last 
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extremities. Audience at length being given^ the 
infuriated soldiers brandished weapons of death be- 
fore their eyesj and demanded loudly the total ex-r 
drpation of a race which had laid presumptuous 
hands on Roman warriors. Vitellius himself knitted 
his heavy browsj and muttered menaces. The spokes- 
man of the Helvetiani^i Cla udius Cos sus, stood pale as 
death before him^ offered no excuse of the factSj but 
only depicted, in the liveliest hues, the misery of his 
country, threw himself at the emperor's feet, and begged 
so irresistibly, that all hearts were affected, and the sol- 
diers themselves took part in supplicating mercy for 
Helvetia.* Thus Tiis country was preserved by one 
man ; but instead of being, as hitherto, entitled the ally 
of Rome^ was degraded into union with the province of 
Gaul. 

It, however, remains doubtful whether, even at thia 
period, when the whole land was nominally subject to 
the Romans, a certain measure of freedom, in its wooded 
and rocky recesses at least, might not still have continued 
to exist, compatibly with a nominal allegiance, perhaps 
even with the payment of a tribute. The remains of Rd- 
man settlements, extending from the Albis to the Bernese 
Oberland, lead to the inference that a connected line 
of garrisons was kept up for security towards the in- 
terior of the country. Roman coins, &c., which have 
been found in the interior, and even in the higher parts 
of the mountains, may have come there through the 
natives themselves. This may be conjectural; but a 
matter of more certainty is, that Roman habiliments, 
manners, and usages, became diffused throughout the 
country, along with their attendant effeminacy, luxury, 
and moral corruption. The Latin language graduaQy 
encroached upon, and in some measure superseded, 
that of the country. Even in things of common us^ 
and in agriculture, many Ladn names, which have not 
been adopted into the formed and matured dialecta of 
^jennany, are to be met with at the present day in 
» Tacit ibid. c.7.e( sej. 
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Switzerland.* All genuine nationality was extinguished, 
and the very name of Helvetia disappeared. The in-^ 
habitants became mere subjects. 

The government of Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, and the two 
AntonineSj in almost its whole duration, may be reckon- 
ed among such blessings as Providence but sparingly 
vouchsafes to mankind. Under*'such rulefs, bad ad- 
ministrators are rare, or, at all events, they are kept in 
check by wholesome apprehensions. Human industry 
penetrated the fastnesses of the mountains. The Alp- 
ine cows became an article of commerce; for though 
the breed was small and poor in flesh, it was capable of 
enduring labour, and afforded abuncfance of milk: the 
Alpine cheeses gained at that early period the renown 
which they retain to this day. Experiments were un- 
dertaken in agriculture — and the Falemian hills were 
rivalled by the vineyards of Rhffitia, The Helvetians 
paid peculiar veneration to the god of wine ; and pre- 
served his gifts, not as yet in wine cellars, but in wine 
casks. They worshipped also the sun, by the name of 
Belin, the invinciblJ god; and his sister Isis, the 
moon ; the sylphs, their guardian angels ; and the 
shadowy powers, the dii manes. But the period must 
soon terminate in which individual qualities softened 
the workings of pure despotism and military dominion. 
The inseparable consequences of boundless prodigality, 
and consequent rapacity, on the part of the rulers, had 
made government a mere unpunished system of plunder. 
Admission to the rights of Roman citizenship, which, 
under Caracalla, became easier than ever, had the effect 
of introducing Roman citizens into all situations hitherto 
filled by natives. Thus the latter came at length to be 
governed by functionaries, who acted upon wholly dis- 
tinct interests from theirs ; a grievance which rose 
to its highest pitch in the reign of Diocletian, who con- 
ferred upon the higher class of officers powers of pro- 
ceeding summarily^ without calling assessors. 

* The following are exanplea, — ^ Aren (for pflOgen, to plough), Bolle 
(bulla, a bud), Furkel (furca, a pitchfork), &c. 
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Woe to the land/' exclaims an eloquent Swiss 
writer*, whoa? judgment seats the stranger sits — at 
whose gates the stranger watches! Woe to the land 
divided against itself, and relying on foreigners ! Woe 
to the people which gathers gold, but knows the use of 
steel no loiter !" 

Christianity, during this period, spread by degrees 
throughout Helvetia. Men who were abandoned as a 
prey to every variety of misery and oppression, must 
have found a system welcome and encouraging, which 
taught resignation and patience under suffering, while 
it held out brighter hopes for the future ; which had its 
menaces for the haughty and tyrannical, and its com- 
forts for the lowly and wretched, and singled out the 
indigent and despised classes as the most especial ob- 
jects of divine grace and mercy. The original announce- 
ment of the new faith has been ascribed by the legends 
to a certain Beatus, so early as the ffrst century ; in 
the third century, to Lucius, a Rhstian ; at the 
dose of the fourth, to the members of the so-called 
Theban legion. In like manner, the signatures of 
bishops or presbyters of churches, in the Valais, at Ge- 
neva, Coire, Aventicum, and elsewhere, are handed 
down to us, bearing date from the fourth century. 
These, how.ever, are of extremely doubtful genuine- 
ness. What is better made out is, that a church existed 
at the dose of that century in the Valais. During 
the fifth, others were established in the rest of the 
above-mentioned places. ^ 

Meanwhile the Roman power sunk lower and lower." 
Not the misused people only, hut many men of rank 
and power, encouraged foredgu, in order to get rid 
of domestic, enemies. Under the perpetual minority 
of the imbecile Arcadius and Honorius, the empire, 
aiready more than once dissevered, became permanently 
parted into Eastern and Western. Precisdy at this 
epoch of exhaustion, more numerous swarms of semi- 
baiiprous nomad natiDns set themselves in motion than 
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at any former period; the roughest and remotest of 
which drove the others forwards on the now defenceless 
frontiers of the empire. While from the east the Goths 
fell upon Italy^ while the Vandals and the Suevi attacked 
Spain^ the Burgundians (also a race of Vandal origin) 
marched on the Upper Rhine, from the Oder and Vistula. 
(a. d. 409 .) Imperial Rome, too feeble to repel them, 
granted them, according to former examples, the posses- 
sion of the larger part of the lands which they had 
devastated; thus purchasing their alliance against enemies 
yet more formidable. 

The Burgundians fixed their residence on both sides 
of the Jura, on the lake of Geneva, in the Valais, on the 
banks of the Rhone and the Saone. They had adopted 
Christianity on their reception as Roman allies — a 
title which, by this time, had completely changed 
its import ; and, instead of future subjugation, au- 
gured future mastery. They comibined with large 
and vigorous outward proportions a character less rude 
than that of some other northern nations. In the 
quality of peaceable guests and new allies of the empire, 
they spared the still remaining towns and other Roman 
monuments, and permitted the former owners to retain 
their established laws and customs ; appropriating, how- 
ever, to themselves, a third of tlie slaves, two thirds 
of the cultivated lands, and one half of the forests, 
gardens, and farm buildings. 

Much obscurity, during this period, rests on the his- 

f )ry of those regions which are now German Switzerland. 

t is not exactly known how far the first Burgundian 
empire extended itself over the plain of the Aar. East- 
ward of that stream, and over great part of Germany, 
the land was over.run by the Alemanni, whose inroads 
on the empire may be dated somewhat later than those 
of the Burgundians, (a, d. 450.) These new-comers, 
embittered towards whatever bore the name of Roman, 
destroyed the still remaining fragments of fortresses 
and cities, which, in common with all German tribes, 
they utterly detested. They did not treat the inhabitants 
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•with cruelty, but reduced them to a state of complete 
servitude. All Roman landed* property they seized 
without exception, and only allowed the tenants to 
remain there in the situation of bondmen, and on the con. 
dition of paying them dues. This new barbarian torrent 
overwhelmed the public monuments and symbols of 
Christianity. Whatever yet remained of the old culture 
disappeared, or, at all events, concealed itself. 

Towards the close of the fifth century, another Ger- 
man race, or rather confederacy of tribes, obtained 
ascendency. These were the Franks, a sturdy stem of 
, heathens, whose power was established in Gaul by their 
^ leader Chlodewig (Clovis — Louis). This chief engaged 
in hostilities against the Alemanni. In the plain of 
Tolbiac (Zulpich, near Cologne, on the Rhine) the hostile 
nations met in deadly conflict. Victory remained long 
undecided; the fortune of the day seemed even to lean 
towards the Alemanni. In this emergency, Clovis swore 
aloud that he would turn, with all his Franks, to Chris- 
tianity, if he won the field. This, as he doubtless in- 
tended, being beard by his Christian Gallic troops, they 
resolved to show their faith in Christ, in its whole 
triumphant efficacy. The Alemanni could not stand 
against the onset of enthusiasts, who felt that they were 
fighting for the glory of God. The fall of their prince 
decided them to surrender, and transfer their allegiance 
to the victorious king of the Franks, and Clovis marched 
along with them into their territories, Here, however, 
hostility towards the Franks and their new gods iiu 
duced many to refuse him obedience. It was not until 
nine years after his victory that the body of the tribe 
was brought to submission. Clovis resolv^ to extirpate 
a population so unmanageable, 

Wliile Clovisraged thus furiously against the Alemanni, 
his brother-in-law Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoflis, 
wrote to remind him that mercy and moderation better 
became a monarch than vengeance. As Clovis turned 
a deaf ear to this wise and benevolent counsel, many of 
the conqueml Alemanni finally threw themselves into 
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the arms of their intercessor. Thus RhEetia became 
added to the dominions of the Ostrogodis; and at length, 
in the year 500 of our era, south-western or Roman 
Switzerland belonged to the Burgundians ; northern or 
German Switzerland was shared between the Franks, 
the Alemanni, and the wilderness ; Rhsetia was pos- 
sessed by the Ostrogoths. These partitions, however, 
were destined to have no long duration. The first 
Burgundian empire owed its final dissolution (a. d.554), 
in a great degree, to the family feuds and vices of its 
princes. The empire of the Ostrogoths verged to its 
fall about the same period. Five successive kings in. 
curred successive losses in war and land. Dietbert, king 
of the Franks, took advantage of their weakness to recover 
the possession of Rhsetia. Thenceforward the Franks 
held exclusive rule over the whole extent of Rhstia 
and Helvetia. 

From this period is derivable, in a general way, with- 
out aiming at impossible exactness, the distinction of 
the French and German languages in Switzerland. So 
far as the dominions of the Alemanni, and since their 
subjection those of the German Franks, extended, the 
present Swiss dialect of German took its rise from the 
original roots of that language. In the lands^Rbout the 
lakes of Geneva and Neufchatel, where the power of the 
Burgundians was established, the Gallo-Roman popular 
dialect kept its ground, from which were formed the 
several Romance dialects : from these, again, the Pro- 
vencal ; and at last the modern French. 

More obscure in their origin, however obvious in their 
existence, are some characteristic varieties in the divi- 
sions ^f the race itself ; for notwithstanding all the 
mixtures which have hitherto taken place, and all 
local exceptions, a marked dissimilarity exists between 
them. The more rounded contours of the western in- 
habitants are distinguishable at once from the strong 
features [>Cthe eastern. The latter may conjecturally be 
traced to the Alemanni ; while the former are more 
probably inherited from a Frankish stem. 
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or ETIBENCE. T^RIAL BY ORDEAL. — TRIAL BY BATTLE.— 
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MEROVEUS. — IMPROVED CULTIVATION. INFLUENCE OF THE 

CLERGY. DECLINE OF THE MEROVINGIAN RACE. ITS FALL. 

PEPIN. — CHARLEMAGNE — VISITS HELVETIA — ENCOURAGES 
EDUCATION AND AGRICULTURE. — JUDICIAL AND ECCLESIA8T1* 

CAL POLITY. PARTITION OF THE EMPIRE OF CHARLEMAGNE. 

— INCURSIONS OF THE MAGYARS^ OR HUNGARIANS. — MEA- 
SURES OF HENRY THE FOWLER. — GROWTH OF TOWNS. 


The Frank kings of the family of Meroveus were the 
third exclusive rulers of Helvetia. As no fixed laws of 
succession existed, the country belonged, under their 
government, now to one head of the whole Frank domi- 
nions, now to several princes, amongst whom those 
dwnihions were divided, and who were no less divided 
by disputes among themselves. Omitting the intermin- 
able feuds of these princes, the perpetual alternation of 
conquests and losses, and other incidents equally little 
momentous, we shall rather attempt a rough draught of 
the social and judicial institutions of the German popu- 
lations at that period, in order to trace the gradual 
revival of Helvetia from a state of deep and utter deso- 

The population, in those central parts pf Europe 
which had been occupied by branches of llie great Ger- 
man Camily, was a mixed race, compounded of the 
cMiquerore, the aboriginal inhabitants of the country, 
and the later ingrafted colonies of Rome. The flrat 
claimed the exclusive right to he lords, wbfle the two 
latter were looked upon as slav^ of the soil; or, at the* 



wil^ little or do roj^M^ in VJ^«laticm ; 

ai^d, ab^vo excluded^ of bearing 

arms, — the proudest badge and ita only 

security. M^itary advice was flie &»f of piil(^ di|jj|^ 
The assembly of t^e people, in which every |pM iimi 
had a voice, pronounced on all public affairs of im« 
portance; and the monarch couM not arbitrarily set 
aride its decisions. In peace, indeed#he king was only 
first of his peers, but in war-time his command was 
almost absolute ; and, as wars were almost incessant 
since the period when the German tribes had extended 
their incursions over the south of Europe, the j(»eople 
became more and more inured to obedience. The 
people might be said to consist exclusively of the 
conquering arnyr. Individual warriors settled thpm- 
selves on scattered lauded possessions. About a hundred 
farms or manors constituted a hundred (cent). Over 
this a centenary, or constable, was appointed, who held 
a court analogous to the old hundred court in England, 
which took cognizance of all cases concemm^ freemen 
or conquered nations. The public place ''for the ad- 
mhustration of justice was called Over^largir 

circles or districts counts were appointed ; over Tdl^hom^ 
dukes presided, who were commonly, the leaders in 
war. Besides the original and ordinary allotinbuts 
after victory, to all freempn, of the spoils and con- 
quer^ territory, which thus became their independent 
property (alM^iem), the kings made separate gra^s to 
those had done them special servicos, unddrthe 
Rom«yi,r'^%eii^mation of ben^ium; in later ^es, 
fetidum, df fief. The grantee was thereby placed in the 
condition of a vassal, and under spemal obligation 4lii 
arm in defend of lie feudal lord. Fiefs at first were 
not ^|^;oi^tary^ nor even fpeen for Hfe; but, in the course 
tif tinW^, ^ — — to reader Acm inhei^ 

and^ Ifooie; of Ae inia^srdi. SoA 

imf file rids wUeb^ wbfio on file 
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Ikuts to the roy^d ppw^^ ai^ |S9^^ 
in eotte oeuatri^ yearly to nothing, on ^ othcn^hiiid 
di|idtoed the ocm^iion freemen to the conation of terh. 
l%e laws paEtook of the rudenesa of the peripd^ an^ 
I were few in number : the^^ however were tolerably 
inteOigiblej and ckmaiated less in commands than in pro- 
* liibitiohs. ^ Their main object weis protection of 
piBlty ; for ii^ those ages theft was riewed with more 
abhorrence than murder^ since even a coward can make 
hims^ master oflhings unarmed and inanimate. This 
abhorrence of the cowardly crime of theft went so iar, 
thatj according to the Saxon laws^ a horse<-atealer was 
« pnniabed with death ; while a money hne would expiate 
even ^ murder of a nobleman. The judge who let a 
robber escape was proceeded against as guilty of a 
capital crime. Whoeyer accepted a secret composition for 
theft was punishable equally with the jhfcf. Whoever 
was diarg^ by five impartial witnesses with theft must 
die. Hardly any other crime besides theft was pumshed 
with deaths but treason and breach of trust. Most 
crimes had their money price ; by which a double ad- 
vantage was given to the rich over the poor, as the 
penalty was proportioned to the rimk of the person 
against whom sets of violence (then the most frequent 
crimes) were committed, and was calculated thus in an 
inverse ratio to the pecuniary abiHdes of the payer; while 
non-payment entailed the loss of personal fre^om^ and 
degradation to the state of feudal bondage. The nidi« 
ments of trial by jury existed at this period. ApplO: 
hen^n of the abuse of evidence, or rather jjpiorance 
of its use, mtroduced appeals to the judgme^ of God 
tbough die medium of the ordeal. The ipucqd 
made to plunge his hand into boiling water, 
of a red-hot iron, or set foot on a isd-bet fiiin^shaip^ 
The limb which had been thus fried was pit In a seal|e^ 
tag; and the appearance which it preipi^ .bn |{^ 
third ^ was derisive ^ the" pariyV guilt 
Sevdil jother frdik of t^s deqfription caifre i^to 
and dirir eppdettibn lay almoat entirely If th^haiMb.hC 
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peccpti6irt,wMch were only too «ttyj threw 
dhoBtfl^et length on the aptitude of this initniment of 
jtmtiee; but^ when once d>e path of reuon hte been 
swerved •ftoiUj men only ^de from one absurd id»er- 
ration into another, dingle combat'now superseded the 
ordeal^ as t method of proof less eanly duded ; a aethed 
of whidi the vogue is not surprising at a period 'Vhen 
irireguiar vindications of ri^t by osier Se fait wete 
so Sequent Women^ and others unable to hear arms^ 
were^ in general^ permitted to procure cap^e substitutes. 
These and similar modes of trial were, at least, not worse 
than the torture, and those other inhumanities which in 
later times were introduced in the nations of German 
origin fium the laws of other lands, and through the 
spiritual tribunals. 

In the year 6l3, Clothair II. succeeded in uniting 
the Whole empire of the Franks, after long internal 
wars and scenes* of violence had taken place. Two 
years later, in 61 5, Clothair called his peers, secular and 
spiritual, together, to restore order in the land, ahd to 
remove existing grievances. In this assembly were 
settled the rights of the several ranks and races ; and a 
basis was Irid for the future constitution of the empire. 
The people learned, by slow degrees, the value of peace 
and tranquillity. Prosperity was gradually restored* to 
the wasted lands of Gaul and of Helvetia. On the de- 
mise of Clothair, in 628, his son Dagobert ascoided the 
throne. What the fkthe^ had begun the son saccess- 
fdfly continued, and administered his realm with vigour, 
wfsdom, end juatiee. ' « 

In these times Hdvetis, which in earlier days had 
cOimtud twrive towns, 400 villages, and above 350,000 
inhabitants, and wh«e now nearly 2,000,000 human 
beinga are edlected in aeveral thousand towns and vif- 
l^es, by In groat part waste and desolate, covered over 
wftii idindsib and ibreste Here and there a cluster of 
rUde 'tenementa might be met with, around a farm, a 
%ttea8, dr a monaatory. The revival of a country b 
fttffleuil after long dbaaters ; especially when its Qataml 
c 2 
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site and qualities are unfavourable to the raind growth 
«id bloom of civilisation. The recovery of Helvetia, 
therefore, could only advance slowly. It commenced, 
however, under Clothair and Dagobert. Villages and 
towns arosd in many places ; and their rise was often 
{avouyed by religious foundations. Those of St. Gall, 
HiisentiB, Zurich, Lucerne, and Romainmotiers, may be 
traced to the times of which we have been treating. 
The bishops, — who, like their clergy, very generally 
lived in wedlock, were elected by the latter and by 
the people, and afterwards confirmed by the king. 

MTiile the clergy, as in most rude nations, was ex- 
clusively in possession of such knowledge as existed, a 
few individuals only among the laity could at that time 
read, and still fewer could write. This brought into 
the hands of the clergy, besides their spiritual power 
over the conscience, considerable politicill influence ; and 
enabled them, in a manner, to monopolise the functions^ 
of ministers, envoys, and agents in all the most im- 
portant afiairs of monarchs and great men. Into their 
hands fell the education of the upper classes, and the 
composition of* history, — including, of course, the for- 
midable instruments of praise and blame. Their in- 
fluence was enormous in the diets of the empire ; and, 
when Clothair demanded contributions from them, they 
complained, not of tyranny, but of sacrilege. Yet 
kings, who knew how to vin^cate the dignity of their 
office, maintained a wholesome ascendency over the sy- 
nods of the clergy ; and these again opposi^ themselTeB, 
not unfrequendy, to clerical, social, and moral abuses* < 

Soon after the time of king Dagobert, the Merovingian 
d^asty began to verge towards ruin. The effeminacy, 
t^anny, and vices of these princes bvought them,dnaUy, 
Hnto contempt with their subgects. They gave over the 
'government altogether into tbe hands of tibeir prime 
^mcdonary, the mayor of the palace (major dam^s) ; 
wbo iras ^lso eommander-in-cbief of ^ anny. . The 
eletatiott Pepin of Herist^ to that dignity,^ dirough 
the support of the nobles, in the year 697^ is 
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show' that the royal power had dwindled away to a 
ahadow. Under the vigorous administration of his son, 
Charles Martel^ the royal person ceased to appear at 
allj except in the annual popular assembly of the 
Franks on May-day. The Frank moi^chy seems 
indeedj at this time^ to have nearly reached the ideal 
of consdtutional aristocracy. The king was a meS'e 
puppet in the hands of the men of influence ; and the 
mayor of the palace flayed the part of responsible 
minister^ in executing the mandates of this virtual re- 
presentative body. Six monarchs of the Merovingian 
dynasty were cut off, within the space of forty years, 
by sword or poison. Of few of these can history make 
any honourable mention. At length, when in addition 
to unworJiiness came impoverishment, (for the Mero- 
vingians, in order to maintain themselves on the throne, 
were forced to alienate their nereditary domains in fa- 
vour of their proud and ^^ipacious nobles,) these princes 
lost entirely the regards of the people. In the year 751 , 
two centuries and a half since the erection of the Mero- 
vingian dynasty by Clovis, Childeric 111. was deposed 
from the throne by the assembly of the people at SoUsons, 
thrust aside into a convent, and succeeded on the throne 
by mayor of his palace, Pepin the Little, who founded 
the new Carlgvingian dynasty. The whole proceeding 
was sanctioned by the blessing of pope Steph^ III. 

The Carlovingian dynasty, founded by Pepin, re- 
ceived its name from his son Charles; who not only 
excelled his father in greatness, but exalted hims^ 
high above the mass of his contemporaries. His 
reign, contrasted with that of his son Louis, who suc- 
ceeded him, exhibits an instructive example how> witli 
resources nearly similar, by means of skilihl adminis- 
tration, a v^osous prince can elevate himadf along with 
his people, and ev» efface the memory of important 
errors and Umnishes ; while, on the btb^r hand, an in- 
capable mlei, without bad dispoeitlona, may not only 
nuke himadf individually eonten^dHe, Imt cripple and 
eonfine the aetumal enogies. 
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P«phi, willi oonicnt of his nobles^ had^ in 7^^ di- 
vided kU Idngiiom between his sons^ Charles and Car- 
lomsan ; and the early death of the latter did not leave 
the former free from the snspieion of having hastened 
it by poison. Charles^ shortly after his accession, put 
an end to the Lombard kingdom in Upper Italy. The 
Blxons, in the regions of the Lower Elbe and Weser,— - 
who, notwidiBtanding many defeats, persisted in the 
most courageous resistance, — were brought into sub- 
jection, after thirty years' warfare, and compelled to 
embrace the Christian religion. The Arabs, who poa- 
Wssed Spain, were driven back as far as the fibit). In 
the east, he forced Bavaria to acknowledge his supre- 
macy, and extended hts power as far as the Raab in 
Htmgary. Yet he was not a mere insatiable conqueror ; 
he directed his unremitting attention to internal ad. 
ministration. Through his capitularies, he aimed at 
improving the mode of administering justice ; and (he 
earlier institution of circuits, made by royal commis- 
rioners, was called into new life under his reign. 

He was crowned at Rome as emperor, by the pope, 
in the year 800,— a solemnity which enhanced riie 
outward dignity of his throne, but placed bis feeble 
successors in a dangorous state of dependence on the 
spiritual authority, and fortified the prejudice which, 
for ages sRmwards, shook the ind^vendeiiee of thrones 
no less than the internal repose of nattons. Similar in 
its tendency was die law enacted by Charlranagne, —that 
bishops sboukt be nominated, not by the royal authority,, 
but by the dergy and people in every diocese, without 
any other recommendation than merit* 

Helvetia had her share of the proviaimis made by 
C%aiiemagne, witii a wisdom far beyond his age, for 
tha popular isstmctioB. Among the schools wltick he 
eathbhslied or refbrmed was thht of Zurieh, where the 
gtatefhl recoUeetion of his bounty was pseserved by an 
Bofiual oelebratioD. He also introdooed viOMiiltiivthni 
into Hdvetiv^ and peopled several districts by (jniiipw'f- 
ing thither tim oonquered Saxons* He oocMkawdiytmdo 
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Boroe fita^ at 2kirich ; and enriched the cathedral dmrch 
with his danatio'ns. We read, moreover^ that men fiton 
the Thurgaif eerved in his campaigiiB, whose strength 
and spirit attracted generri notice. 

After the death of Charlemagne^ Helvetia, notwith- 
standing the frequent partitions of the empire, and the 
internal disorder occasioned by them, enjoyed peace for a 
century. Thie land flourished greatly during this period, 
under what was called the Second or Little Burgundian 
kingdom, which was founded by count Boso of Vienne, 
and which maintained itself for more than an age inde- 
pendent of the sinking Carlovingian dynasty. Many 
common-lands were divided, and converted into arable. 
In the Vakis, and even in the neighbourhood of Zurich, 
vines w&re cultivated. The inhabitants, formerly scatter- 
ed, now collected themselves into farms and villages, in 
which commonly stood a baronial tower or mansion. 
Every village bad a special jurisdiction, under its cqp/, 
or bailiff. The whole district assisted in the trial of im- 
portant cases. The general assembly, which was held 
in the open air, was joined by every one who possessed 
seven feet of land before and behind him. The elders 
took the first place; the count stated the case ; and every 
man gave judgment on it as Gk>d had given him under- 
standing, After the case had been thus debated, the 
judges, properly so called, stepped into the circle, — that 
is to say, into the middle of a ring formed by the rest 
of the meeting, — and that which they declared was re- 
ceived for doonu The monastery of Bt. Gall, already 
wealthy and powerful, distingidAed itself for science 
and for discipline. It was lurt, indeed, an age of native 
learning; nor had St GaU much to boast of iu the shape 
of, inteUectoal prodimdons of ita inmates or tenantry. 
Here, hewoFer, the books of the fathers and ancient 
histmians wm read and c<^ed; and many a now ex. 
tonsbely dfeffiitcd Latin work might have been lost to 
the* modaisi wanki but for the toils of these obsoure 
sponkBy inhahltlngaeQTOar of the Tburgau. The use of 
idigioits in the infancy of national cukure, 

0 4 
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may be likened to that of firs planted to screen the growth 
of young trees. Oak and beech may long survive their 
dark and withered nursesf but it was these whose 
formal and sombre lines could alone have served effecU 
uaily to fence the tender saplings from the bleak galea of 
the north. 

The partition of the empire of Charlemagne between 
the two branches of his family, which established 
themselves on the thrones of France and Germany, at 
which the separate histories of those countries may be 
considered to commence, and the extinction, not long af- 
terwards, of the Little Burgundian line, threw Helvetia 
under the power and protection (such as it was) of the 
German empire, restored by Otho the Great from amiiiifts 
the ruins, which were all that remained of the loftjp 
pile of Charlemagne. The decline of the Carlovingian 
race was made to subserve their own aggrandisement 
by the counts and by the rest of the nobility. Pepin 
and Charlemagne, by frequent changes, and by strong 
control of their functionaries, had imposed checks on 
the increase of the power of the counts. But now the 
lords, great and small, spiritual or secular, turned to 
good account the weakness of the government Many of 
them aimed with success at absolute independence. The 
great nobles exercised oppression over the less powerful 
members of their own order; and exacted from them 
oaths of aUegiance, as though they were their masters 
and monarchs. In effecting their designs, the counts 
made frequent appeals to arms, without asking the con- 
sent of their princes ; and rendered the empire, which 
they ought to have protected, a theatre of ravage and 
deflation. Even the servants of the church began to 
str^^ch their holy hands, in all directions, after the trep- 
suFes of this world. Enriched by perpetual pious be- 
quests; they at length found themselves strong enough to 
push ^eir pretensions, if need were, at the point of the 
swonL This struggle for aggrandisement gave occasum 
for QontiniiBl stirife betwixt the clergy and nobles,. whose 
plana were jt^rpetually crossing each other. 
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The lords and counts^ who ruled during this period 
in Switzerland; domineer over the land uncontrolled ; 
and only feared or flattered the German emperors when 
they hoped to increase their power by their assistance. 
Union among themselves they never kneW; or knew at 
times only of instant and universal peril. 

Such peril hung over all in the days of Henry but- 
named the Fowler. A fearful scourge, — the irruption of 
hordes of absolute barbarians, — from which the land had 
been exempted during more than four centuries, broke out 
afresh; shortly after the opening of the tenth century. 
The Magyars, or Hungarians, like the Huns, their savage 
predecessors in former ages, extended their multitudinous 
and mischievous incursions into the very heart of Ger- 
many, into Switzerland, and even into Italy and France. 
They wasted the whole face of the open country, and 
exercised savage cruelties on the unarmed inhabitants. 
On the other hand, their ignorance could effect little or 
nothing against fortified and well-provisioned places. 

The principal mode of defence adopted by Henry was 
at once the most effectual, as against so rude an enemy, and 
the most permanently useful to the ^country, long after 
the immediate emergency had passed away. He built 
walls around a number of defensible places, as a refuge 
for the property and persons of the country people. The 
fortifications of Zurich, of Soleure, and other Swiss 
towns, are generally referred to this epoch. To this 
epoch also belongs the first foundation of the class of 
burghera, whereby Henry the Fowler has merited to be 
viewed as in no small degree the founder of all modern 
civilisation. It is true that he could not contemplate 
all the effects of his own measure j of part, indeed, he 
cDidd not have the slightest conception, This does not 
detract from the wisdom and benevolence of his purpose^ 
in eotitendiDg with the reluctance of the German tribes 
of his kingdom, who, accustomed as they were to vaga^ 
bond Moence, unwillingly sat down in walled towns, 
and looked upon diese sanctuaries of popular rights aa 
priwHts. To counterweigh these prejudices, Henry con- 
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ferred on the towns a number of important favours 
and pravileges ; which, in many points, placed the 
bui^hen on an equality with the nobles. The lesser 
nobles themselves, who, as we have seen, were elsewhere 
exposed to oppression by the powerful men of their own 
order, received, along with ordinary freemen, a due 
ahare in the management of civic concerns. All the 
other settlers, moreover, were looked upon as freemen, 
with the exception of those who were bondamen of con- 
vents or cloisters already existing within the walls of the 
town. Thus, at the sides of the nobles and the clergy 
arose a new class — that of the burghers ; which, in the 
sequel, came to take part in the municipal administra- 
tion,^ and assert a higher degree of independence. 

It is probable that Henry saw, in his new municipal- 
ities, the cradle of a third estate in his kingdom : it is 
Gotain, at least, that the birth of a rival and formidable 
interest was viewed with jealousy by the higher nobles 
and clergy. These tyrants had extended their powers 
arbitrarily, not only over their vassals, but over those 
who might at any time have voluntarily courted their 
protection. They demanded of them new contributions 
and services. Freeholders, or freemen, were descend, 
ants, for the most part, from the race of the Frank con- 
querors. Some of ^em, indeedj^were descendants of the 
conquered; to whom freedom had, at different times, 
been conc^d. Almost every where, however, they 
lived mixed and confused with bondsmen, and did not 
always keep a jealous watch for the maintenance of their 
freedom. Thus, amidst the prei^uje of warfare, indi. 
gence, and ignorance, freemen were confounded with, 
and counted for, serfs. Sudi was the state of diings 
throughout Switzerland ; it was such, indeed, tluvugb- 
4mt tlw German empire univecss^y. The frw class of 
ihm oommoD people was almost «Dtarely> e^Umfoashad ; 
and theGannan race was ncai^ redniaed to Ae state of 
so niaoy^ ethers. From this degrsditiini Henry’s jned- 
teden af teems reseaed it jnhsbAtents ef these 
towns, fr>rti6ed by strong walls and deae intetnaliMriim, 
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coold defend themselyes from all aaaauUa of Tioleneej— 
could harbour the oppressed^ as guests or citizens^ — and 
could reinforce their internal atreogth by alliances. In 
effect^ the burghers could soon bid defiance to the 
nobles^ and even balance the political weight of the 
clergy. It was not long before the towns committed 
themselves in strong and successful rivalship with these 
formidable influences. While the nobles were im- 
poyerished by disastrous feuds^ by senseless extrava- 
gance^ by changes in the value of commodities^ &c.; the 
towns, on the other hand^ flourished in die possession of 
free conedtutions^ active traffic, wealth, power, and im- 
perial favour, — as they supported the emperor’s warlike 
undertakings with men and money, and on all occasions 
adhered to him more faithfully than the nobles. Such 
was the rise of Henry’s institution ; not, indeed, sud- 
den, as if by. the stroke of a magic wand, but vigorous, 
though gradual in its progreio. 


CHAP. III. 

DVNASTY OF Z^BINOEN IN HELVETIA. 

1090—1240. 

POWER OF THE CHUHCM. HENRY IV. POPS GRIGOBT Vll. 

DTNASTT OF ZjBRINOEN IN HELVETIA. — THE CRUSADES 

THEIR EFFECTS. — niPROVEO CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 
^BEBCHTHOLD IV. ^AUGMENTS THE NUMBER OF FORTIFIED 
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Iw lor the eleven^ century to see the 

pMgr whieh, under the burners of a sacred 
^ muon of inmble weaponB 

temper.^ extended itedf 
Siiii iinmuifeua and tbur sidd^ela. Inmteidy 
; apparently epnet, at kaig na QO 
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occasion offered for acting; pliant and flexible under 
the preBBure of fear for its own safety, and ever prompt 
and dexterous in the use of opportunities ; it had formed 
and matured a regular offensive system, with formidable 
resources and auxiliaries; and only required & daring 
leader, a suitable field, and careless opponents, ib show 
itself in its whole extent and under its true colours. 

Helvetia hoped in vain to enjoy repose beneath the 
wide-extended wing of the German empire. The obsti- 
nate, protracted, and destructive strife which raged 
between the emperor and the pope, engendered the 
most violent disorders even in its mountain recesses. 
During a century and a half, the German empire had 
been governed by a vigorous line of princes, who raised 
the imperial power to such a pitch, that the. revival of a 
dominion such as Charlemagne had planned did not 
appear beyond the bounds of possibility. The rise of 
such an enormous power was prevented by the papacy. 
‘Hitherto the popes had been under the sovereignty of 
the emperors ; the influence of the latter had decided 
their elections, and superintended all their proceedings. 
The popes had long wished to be freed from this bur- 
densome supervision. Many members of the clergy 
likewise, tired of a state of tutelage under their arch- 
bishops and bishops, hoped to gain a freer field of action, 
by magnifying the more distant authority of the papacy. 
The popesj besides, well knew how to take advantage of 
the weakness and dissensions of the secular powers ; 
their disputes with the princes or bishops ; the love of 
freedom in the towns ; the love of power in the nobles ; 
but especially of those cases in which the emperors 
sought papal mediation and arbitrement. Even in the 
rdgn' of Henry II., whose attachment to the |^rathood 
may probably have gone farther towards ^ocunp^ ^e 
honour of saintship for him than even the africt hf 
his life> the imperial oonflrmatiim of pa^ wdmb 
WBB no longer treated as necMS^. Tlie Cw- 

rad, busied with other matters, ^d not attend to 
But, In 1039^ the imperial throne was ascended by fia 
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Bon^ under the title of Henry 111. Since Charlemagne^ 
no prince had stood at the head of the Gremian people^ 
who with such energy preserved the imperiaj dignity 
inviolate, and ruled with so much vigour every part of 
his extended empire. After many great undert^ngs, 
he had leisure to turn his eyes towards Home, which was 
at that time distracted by the contending claims of three 
popes. Henry deposed all three, and re-established the 
ordinance that no papal election was valid without the 
imperial confirmation. So long as he lived, German 
prelates occupied exclusively the papal chair; but his suc- 
cessors in vain sought to maintain a similar influence. 

On the demise of Henry III., in 1056, the imperial 
crown descended on the head of his son, Henry IV.; 
who, at the time of his father’s death, was a child of 
less than six years old. He gave evidence, at an early 
age, of great qualities, of a fiery spirit, and chivalrous 
disposition. 'He was spoiled, however, to such a 
degree by the injudicious treatment of his guardians, 
that his noble natural faculties were defaced, — without, 
however, being utterly extinguished, — by wanton levity, 
pride, passion, vindictiveness, and boundless ambition. 
Under his reign, the discord between emperors and popes 
broke out into open warfare, which raged through nearly 
half a century, and at a later period blazed out anew. 

Contemporary with Henry IV. was Hildebrand, better 
known by the name of pope Gregory VII. Few cha- 
racters in history have been eulogised or censured with 
more vehemence than that of this prelate. Some have 
represented him as a monster in human shape, — 
nay, with a laughable distortion of his name, as a 
heU-brand» Others paint him in angel hues, as an 
honour to human nature. Neither side pays any regard 
to truth. ^ Bom at Siena or Saone, an Italian town, 
the son. of a blacksmith, Hildebrand entered early into 
the spidtual profession. He showed talents of a high 
order; was invited to the papal court; and here, by that 
^ ascendency, which belongs to great over common minds, 
.he goon became the soul of ^ undertakings. He had 
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98t it before liim u the eim of hia life^ to exalt the sue- 
oeom offo;, Peter^ the delegate of Grod upon earthy over 
oQ loBgf and princes, and to annihilate the influence of 
the emperor, as of every other secular ruler, in eccle* 
BMtical mattera. This plan was followed by Gregory 
throughout his whole life with such skill, perseverance, 
fltrength, and aingleiieBs of purpose, as to rank him 
amongst the most extraordinary characters in history, 
la hia times the grossest disorders and abuses h^ crept 
in amongst the higher and lower clergy. Extravagance, 
immorality, vice of every kind, had ceased to be a rarity 
amongst them ; and, as the dignities of the church were 
bought and sold, the most unworthy were often found 
in the highest places. Inspired with the most ardent 
zeal for the freedom of the church, and for the morality 
of the spiritual order, Hildebrand resolved to lay the 
axe to the root of these evils. Even while only papal 
chancellor, he toiled towards his end by multiplied ordi- 
nances ; and when he deemed every thing ripe for his 
grand object, he ascended at length the papal throne, as 
Gregory VII., a. n. 1073. Having contrived to obtain 
the emperor's assent to his nomination, though the 
election had already taken place without his concurrence, 
Gregory at once set to work in the accomplishment of 
hia schemes against the secular power ; and struck the 
flrst blow in the year 1075. A triple and solemn pro. 
hibition went forth to the clergy on the several points 
of celibacy, simony, and investiture. 

The Wow was now struck — the measures of Gregory 
fell nke lightning from heaven; and the conflagration 
threatened to involve all Germany. The spiritual and 
secular powers stepped into the hate, and struggled for 
superiority ; — the one with the aid of abused faith and 
the most audacious assumptions ; tite other^ booked by 
the sword, and based on tides hallowed by oentum. 

It was not surpriring that Henry should oppose widi 
his iriicda* power the papal ordinances, which endangered 
to such a degree the imperial dignity. But the pope also 
pat fmth'his utmost strength, and found nmnesmi id* 
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heii^ts Atn^^ liie ^^scont^ted noUes. A sehum tonik 
place thtcmghout the whole empire. PRmnees, arch« 
biahopric&j towna^ monaatertes^ — nay^ many prirste 
famihesj — were the prey of internal tliyiaions. Sincerity 
and confidence^ the comer-stones of hmnan society^ 
seemed to disappear from the eayth. Sul^cts revolt^ 
against their princes ; diiMren took arms against thdr 
parents. All the bonds of family affection were loosed ; 
and what mankind had regarded hitherto as h(dy and in- 
violable^ wbs trodden under foot with contempt. When 
the papal anathema finally went forth agamst the emperor^ 
while^ on die other hand^ the ban of the empire fell on 
his oi^ionentSj confusion reached its highest pitch ; and^ 
beddes the grand struggle which was aoon to begin, a 
thousand petty feuds broke out through the whole extent 
of the empire ; which were fought for and against pope 
and emperor, often indeed merely under coyer of their 
names, for the ’gratification of prirate rapacity, passion, 
or some long-cherished hatred. 

Helvetia, at this period, offered no agreeable aspect. 
Its first and most powerful prince, duke RudoLf of 
Swabia, alcmg with Berchthold ^ringen, duke of 
Carinthia, and many other princes, had revolted from the 
emperor. The country was divided betwixt the parties : 
Rudolph was ascendant in Swabia; the emperor, in 
Burgundian Helvetia. 

Through the excommunication launched against Henry, 
Gregory freed from their oaths of allegiance all the impe- 
rial vassals and subjects, and solemnly declared that even 
emperors, kings, and princes, with all their powers, were 
subject to him, the pope ; who, as divine plenipotentiary, 
was warranted to give and take away thrones. Gregory 
was resolved to try the first application of this principle 
cm tile emperor himself, the first of secular princes, —• 
an enterprise in triiich miccess was possible ; the rather 
that Henry, in fiiie heart of hia empire, h^ powerful 
enemies, whd would wiUin^y see him humbled, even 
portly at their own expense. Henry, in whom Or^ 
gbryk fheasure excited rage rafiier than fear, as the 
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in^Ue power of the papal anstkenn waanat yet knowA 
by expevience^ retorted by a Boorntbl depotMop of the 
pope. Thereupon the latter lanched a < new exoofU- 
munieationj and pronounced the depointieti of the em- 
peror himself. An impression most unfavourable to 
Itory was produced by this extraordinary measure. His 
enemies exulted ; for their cause had now become that 
of the church, and their customary war-cry from thence- 
forward was St. Peter.’* Henry's friends became dis- 
couraged; and events took such a turn, that the princes 
at length threatened to give effect to the papal sentence, 
if Henry did not clear himself from it within the term 
of a year. Had the latter been a man of blameless cha- 
racter, the power of a mere word could not have struck 
him down thus ; for the word itself acquired its irre- 
sistible effect entirely through the public opinion. But 
his errors and presumption had made him enemies in- 
numerable, who now were glad to veil their revenge with 
the pretext of religion. In this situation, the empmr 
had no resource left but to creep with his wife and 
children into Italy, in the depth of winter, amidst un- 
heard-of difficulties ^d dangers, without mohey, without 
escort, through the mountain passes occupied by Rudolf 
and the rest of his enemies. On his arrival, he was 
hailed with loud acclamations by his Lombu'd vassals ; 
and nothing but that want of true spirit, whi^ depresses 
the presumptuous in the day of ill fortune, could have 
prevented him from marching on the pope at the head 
of an array, and induced him to pr^er imploring 
remission of the sentence at the price of the hardest con- 
didons and the deepest humiliations. With rage and 
revenge in his heart, he returned to Germany. Here 
he found duke Rudolf of Swabia enthroned as and- 
CiBBAr. But he found, too, a strong party of adh^ents, 
in the free towns, in the clergy, who w^ mostly averse 
to Gregory’s innovadons ; and amongst all who iek in- 
dignadon for the dishonour done to ^the German name, 
and sympathy for their deeply huniUed emperor. Now 
began a war of extenninadoD, whidi ev6» a large 
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portion of HfilretU was ^depopulated* Gregory^ who at 
first regaatei the scene of confosinn' quietly^ now ful- 
minated new excommunications^ but in vain,. In vain 
he sent his fawmrite Rudolf a concjcrated crown^ with 
the arrogant inscription, Petra dedit Petro^ Petrus 
diadema Rodolfo** The fortune of war declared itself 
in favour of Henry. In a decisive battle at Merseburg, 
in 1080, Rudolf was mortally wounded, and his hand, 
which had been cut off in the combat, being shown him, 
he is said to have to have repentantly exclaimed, That 
is the hand which I pledged in swearing fealty to the 
emperor ! ” His fall was regarded as a judgment of God, 
and Henry's adherents gained the ascendency. The 
archbishop Gilbert of Ravenna was elected anti-pope, as 
Clemeni. III. Gregory, banished from Rome, died in 
exile at Salerno, A.D. 1085. Henry's subsequent for- 
tunes, the rebellion of his sons, and his death in the 
year 1106, do not concern the history of Switzerland so 
much as the foregoing occurrences. The main dispute 
was smoothed by a tardy compromise, in 1122, between 
Henry V. and Pope Calixtus II. The pope retained 
investiture by ring and staff, as a symbol of his spiritual 
jurisdiction. Enfeoffment of secular possessions, with 
the sceptre, was recognised as belonging to the emperor. 
But the conflict between spiritual and secular supremacy 
was not to be stiUed for any lengthened period. 

After the fall of Rudolf of Swabia, the anti-Cssar, at 
Merseburg, his vacant dukedom was bestowed by the 
victorious Henry IV. on his son-in-law Frederick of 
Hohenstaufen. Rudolf’s son, count Berchthold of 
Rheinfelden, contested, in a long war, the possession of 
his father's domain, with its new owner. Berchthold 
died in the year IO9O, by which event the rights of the 
count of Rheinfelden were transmitted to his brother-in. 
law Berchthold II. of Zeeringen. The nobles in Ulm 
recognised the new duke immediately, and tendered 
him the oath of allegiance. Frederick of Hohenstaufen 
prepared for a renewal of the war with fresh vigour ; 
but Berchthold well knew that the land was tired. ou,t 
n 
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by protracted vexations^ and he himself preferred a 
moderate fortune to the doubtful issue of warfare. He^ 
therefore, appeared in the presence of the emperor at 
the diet of Mentz, in 1097, and there surrendered the 
ducal office and dignity into Frederick's hands, terrain-, 
ating by this submission the four and twenty years’ hos- 
tility, maintained by his house against Henry IV. As 
a recompense for this renunciation, Henry shared the 
sometime duchy of Swabia or Alemannia between the 
two candidates, so that Swabia properly so called was 
allotted to Frederick, while Helvetia was conferred upon 
Berchtholdj almost in its present extent. This arrange- 
ment finally separated Swabia from Helvetia, and ex- 
tinguished the very name of Alemannia. Thus the 
land was tranquillised ; and thus the beneficent powers 
of the princes of Zffiringen was established in Helvetia. 
They found the land in a far from happy condition. 
Long and furious warfare had engendered insecu- 
rity, immorality, distress, and disorder. On the other 
hand, foundations pious and useful for the times, in- 
creased in number, and promoted culture physical and 
moral. The town^ too, acquired more and more im- 
portance ; on the whole, the accession of the dynasty of 
Zseringen seemed to announce an era of more general 
well-being. 

While such were the mutual relations between Ger- 
many and Helvetia, a series of events, of which the first 
scene lay in Asia, produced effects in the whole of 
of Christian Europe, which for their magnitude may 
well claim attention. 

The more difficult it is to infuse new ideas into man - 
kind, the more strongly such ideas work when once they 
have found entrance. As several of the nations of an- 
tiquity were accustomed to visit sites supposed holy, 
ivhere oracles were uttered or any other wonders worked, 
as the Jews performed certain religious exercises only 
in the temple of Jerusalem, even so an opinion spread 
in the course of ages amongst ChristianSj that pilgrim- 
ages or travels to remote places, to which especial 
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sacredness was attributed^ — prayers and penance offered 
up in such places; — must have efficacy far superior to 
that of acts of simple piety confined within t}ie circle of 
home. Pilgrimage to the holy sepulchre became more 
and more frequent; and so long as the Arabian power 
extended over Palestine^ the Christian pilgrims met with 
mild treatment. But when the Arabs were forced to 
yield to the Seldschuk Turks, the pilgrims were often 
treated with harshness and cruelty by the latter. The 
conviction at length arose, that it was a duty to reclaim 
the holy place from such hands. Peter of Amiens, a 
hermit of doubtful character, brought the long collected 
elements of wrath to an explosion. The pope, who 
might be well assured of gaining a great influence in 
the guidance of the popular force, and even over the 
princes, promised absolution of sins and a crown of 
eternal glory to, all who should join the holy expedition. 
In the year 1096^ the first crusading army set out, 
composed of numerous volunteers, in great part from 
France. In 1099^ they made themselves masters of 
Jerusalem and the neighbouring country. 

At different times, after shorter *or longer intervals, 
during the course of the two following centuries, em- 
perors, kings, princes, bishops, dukes, counts, with a 
multitude of priests and monks, whole bands of burghers 
and peasantry, nay, troops of women, and even of chil- 
dren, marched against the infidels. The first electric 
impulse was renewed in the sequel, partly by similar 
means of excitement, and partly to preserve from ruin the 
newly established empire in the East. Rome neglected 
no means of fuelling the zeal which had been spread 
through all classes of society. In exact proportion as 
the moharchs of Europe fixed their views on the East, 
while they weakened their dominion at home, the papal 
power was inevitably aggrandised ; and as these wars 
•were regarded as religious concerns, th# spiritual autho- 
rity was more than once successful in uniting the whofe 
forces of the West in its own hands. Incalculable 
profits besides resulted to the clergy from the accom- 
D 2 
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plishment of pious vows and donations, and to this gei 
Heral mpvement many monasteries owe their origin. 
These we^e founded by some count or baron, either in 
fulfilment of a vow in time of need and peril ; or, in 
order to testify gratitude for his fortunate return ; or, 
finally, to close his life in practices of devotion. 

As almost every great convulsion of nature or hu- 
manity, notwithstanding all the mischief it may occasion, 
directly or indirectly produces salutary consequences, so 
from these expeditions, although their principal end was 
attained in only a transient manner, and several succes- 
sive generations suffered severely from them, there still 
resulted many beneficial effects, and these were extended 
widely over Helvetia. 

Many noble lords had found their death in the cru- 
sades ; many families were impoverished and forced to 
alienate their properties. In this way the large landed 
astates were brought into numerous hands, whereby 
not only freemen but bondsmen improved their situation, 
and were enabled to acquire property. The latter class 
were treated with more humanity by their masters, lest 
they should march off in a body with the crusaders ; 
and received tracts of land from the owners for cul- 
tivation, on the payment of ground rents and other dues. 
Thus the vassals were encouraged to exertion and eco- 
nomy ; many of them succeeded in still farther better- 
ing ^eir condition, and in buying off* their old or recent 
burdens and obligations. Similar acquisitions were also 
made by the towns,' admission into which from thi^ 
period became easier for the vassals of the nobles. 

Thus a gradually altered aspect was taken by Hel- 
vetia, in common with the other lands on this side the 
Alps, partly through the growth of the towns, partly 
through the effects of the crusades. Improvements were 
effected in agriculture. Not only many better modes 
of laying out the land were introduced from the ex- 
«tnpl^ of other countries, but new species of vines, 
fruit trees, vegetables, and gnains were imported. The 
dukes of Zeeringen, besides that they possessed over 
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Helvetia the delegated prerogatives of the empirej owed 
likewise to the free election of Zurich, and of other 
towns, the office of their kast^vogt, or schirm-^vogtf which 
in English may be rendered warden, or patron. The 
ecclesiastical establishments, not being in general suf- 
ficiently armed against external violence, found it expe- 
dient to have secular protectors, on whom they could 
rely for safety and defence. They, of course, chose 
some powerful lord; and these in their turn, as the 
office conveyed much power and influence, were evft* 
solicitous to obtain it : many even succeeded in making 
it hereditary. In German the officer is called kast-vogt, 
or schirm~mgt, which in some Latin muniments is 
sometimes rendered castaldus, but more commonly cd- 
vocatus. The cities and free states in their infancy 
accepted likewise of such protectors, who afterwards 
often became oppressors.* 

In the year 1152, Berchthold IV. stood at the head of 
the house of Zteringen. He had numerous dependants, 
but even more numerous enemies, who envied his pre- 
ponderant power. In order to keep these within bounds, 
and to strengthen himself against the nobles of Bur- 
gundy, Berchthold walled in many exi^ng hamlets, or 
built new towns, and gave them extraordinary privileges. 
In these the love of freedom, of tranquillity, or of 
profit, collected together a multitude of persons, who 
naturally adhered with steady fidelity to the duke, by 
whom their new position had been given, and was 
Becured to them. On the other hand, the duke in- 
truded no one as a citizen, nor prevented any from 
changing their places of residence at pleasure ; so that 
free and bondsmen vied with each other in pressing into 
the towns. The latter became free when their masters 
did not claim them, within the term of one year, and 
prove their vassalage by the oath of seven witnesses. The 
burghers imposed taxes on themselves. They were 
obliged to march no farther in tlie wrrs of the duke 
than so that they mi^ht still sleep at home the same 
• PloDta, vol. i. pi 112, ’ 
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night. Every burgher must possess a house^ as pledge 
uf his allegiance. In good or evil fortune they stood 
each for all^ and all for each. Thus simple were the laws 
and customs observed by the rising class of burghers. 
These laws and regulationsj indeed, were calculated, not 
for the general good of a state, but for a single town, 
and for those who belonged to it. This apparent selfish- 
ness may be pardoned, if we recollect the necessities and 
circumstances of the period. At the time when towns 
^ere founded, nothing like patriotism, far less zeal for 
the general rights of humanity, could exist. The burgher 
who was heartily attached to his town, and the knight 
who cherished love for his prince, and cultivated the 
virtues of his order, was regarded as fulfilling his whole 
duties. For in those times the burgher viewed his town 
in the light of his father-land, and the citizen knew no 
state but the court of his prince. A closer bond between 
the individual parts of a commonwealth, the sacrifice of 
private to public interests, respect for the rights of 
others, in a word, a general love of country, was the 
product of a more advanced age. Besides, the nobles 
and clergy strove with their whole strength to keep down 
the growing power of the citizens. This imposed on 
them the most vigilant regard to their own interests, and 
the most complete union among themselves, so that the 
well-being of others could not be taken into account. 

Berchthold V. followed the example of his father in 
laying the foundations of towns ; for the dukes of Zse- 
ringen governed on a plan grounded upon, or rather 
prescribed by, the circumstances of the times. They 
found their power menaced by the nobility, and were 
therefore obliged to seek its humiliation. All the nobles 
of Burgundy revolted from the government of Berch- 
thold V., so that he was forced to live in a state of open 
warfare with his subjects. The duke twice defeated the 
insurgents. 

About this time he formed the hamlets of Burgdorf 
and Moudon into little towns ; yet he still sought a more 
advantageous site, which should be nearer the possessions 
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df his enemies^ and such that the foundation of a town 
upon it should cause no apprehensions to his adherents. 
A little hamletj called Berne^ lay near the fortress of 
Nydeckj on a peninsula which is washed by the Aar. 
The banks of the rapidly flowing stream are on all sides 
high and steep. On the site of the present town lay a 
considerable pasture ground^ and behind it a thick wood. 
On every side were visible only a few farm-houses and 
villages. The strong-holds of the nobles frowned fronr 
every height in the neighbourhood. 

About a month after Berchthold had defeated them^ he 
commissioned Cuno of Bubenberg to surround Berne 
with walls. Cuno exceeded the prescribed extent of 
groundj and soon afterwards it was thought fit to extend 
still further the limits which he had set to the town. 
For a long time the duration of the new town seemed 
doubtful. The. climate was rawj the region unattrac- 
tive, the enemy’s vicinity dangerous. To counterbalance 
these disadvantages, however, Berchthold placed it as a 
free town of the empire, under the emperor's immediate 
protection, and thus rendered it independent of his own 
house for the future. Allured by this extraordinary 
boon, many of the inferior nobles, who valued freedom, 
which they could not enjoy in a state of isolation, 
gathered themselves together into the town, to secure by 
brotherly union this most precious of all possessions. 
Such were, for example, the Erlachs, ^Bubenbergs, and 
Miihlerers. Numerous artificers were attracted by hopes 
of profit. Even in its increased extent the town could 
not contain the increasing multitudes; and as the land- 
owners preferred besides to live upon their property, 
Berne acquired many ouUburghers, who added much to 
her strength. 

Soon after this epoch, Berchthold fell into a feud with 
the imperial house. The emperor Henry VI. died be- 
fore it was well finished. Many Gt^rman princes now 
Washed to place the crown upon the head of dukeBerch-* 
thold, partly moved by hatred to the house of Hohen- 
D 4 
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atau^n, which at that time sat upon the throne^ and 
partly by respect to that of Zeeringen. A succession of 
five admirable princes had inspired a good opinion of 
this n^^le Btem^ which seemed exactly suited^ hf its 
wealth'^efnd power^ to maintain the imperial rank in a dig. 
nified manner. Although^ however^ Berchthold loved, at 
other times, to aggrandise his power by any means, some, 
times, indeed, more dexterously than honourably, yet 
ihe declined, with prudent modesty, this perilous eleva- 
tioD j and renounced a claim which, even with arms in 
his hands, he could not have well supported ; as he had 
reason to fear the worst from the disaffectibn of hia 
Burgundian subjects, and had learned, by striking ex- 
amples, that their fidelity was not much to be depended 
upon in warfiire. But, in any event, Berchthold could be 
but a powerless emperor, and accordingly preferred to be 
a powerful duke. For the renunciation of the throne, he 
received compensation from Philip the brother of the 
late emperor, and lived in peace thenceforwards with 
the imperial house of Hohenstaufen. Twenty years 
longer he administered his domains with uninterrupted 
prosperity and glory. He surpassed all the princes of 
the empire in wealth, in power, and in reputation ; and 
reigned a true father of his people, as well as a firm 
sovereign of his nobles. His arms were, in general, 
victorious ; although, through the unfaithfulness of his 
armies, he experienced the mutability of fortune. He 
was the last of his race, his sons having died before 
him, and he followed them on the 14th of February, 
1218. 

It was probably not so much from love of freedom 
that the princes of the Zeeringen line took part with the 
towns and the people, as because they wished to triumph 
by the aid of the towns and the people over the power- 
ful disafiected nobility. This object being nearly ac- 
compliriied, the line became extinct, without having 
stained its reputation by completing its dominion over 
Helvetia through the subjection of the burghers and the 
peasantry. 
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Under the dynasty of Zeeringenj in the mid«t of so 
many bishops^ counts^ and burgher.corporations^ the 
name of the free men of Schwytz was, for the first time, 
heard in a dispute about their boundaries withjEmsied- 
len. These people had long lived in the enjn^ent of 
tranquil happiness^ subject to no one but to God and 
ta the enfipire. They had hitherto attracted so little 
notice^ that the monks of Einsiedlen were able to con- 
ceal their very existence from the emperor. Henry II. 
had made a grant to these monks of the waste lands in 
their neighbourhood. The abbot claimed as much as 
he chose as waste and unenclosed land ; and accordingly 
included in his claim the pastures^ hiUsj, and plains^ be- 
queathed to the men of Schwytz by their forefathers. 
The country people, however, neither yielded to the 
claims of the abbot, nor to the sentence of the em- 
peror, and mainlined their rights so strenuously under 
Conrad III. of Hohenstaufen, that every effort employed 
against them was fruitless, and even outlawry and ban 
effected nothing. They maintained themselves by vi- 
gour and resolution in their possessions, which were 
finally secured to them by Frederick II., a better dis- 
posed or better informed emperor. 
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CHAP. IV. 

0 

TIMES OF RUDOLPH AND ALBERT OF HAFSBURO. 

1218—1308. 

BIRTH OF RUDOLPH OF HAPSBURO. — HIS EARLY CONDUCT AND 

CHARACTER. INTERREQNUM IN THE EMPIRE— FIRST LEAGUE 

or URI,SCHWYTZ, AND UNTERWALDEN WITH ZURICH. RUDOLPH 

SUPPORTS THE TOWNS, AND EMPLOYS THEIR ARMS AGAINST 

THE NOBLES. ACCEPTS THE VOOT-SHIP OF THE FOREST LANDS, 

and the MILITART COMMAND OF ZURICH. — CONCILIATES THE 
ABBOT OF 6T. GALL, IN ORDER TO ATTACK THE BlSHDF OF 

SASLE. ELECTED EMPEROR. PARTIAL CHANGE IN HIS 

character. HIS FEUD WITH SAVOY. HIS FEUD WITH 

SERNE. HIS DEATH. — STATS OF THE EMPIRE. 

The same year which witnessed the extinction of tYie 
race of Zseringen saw^ in the birth of count Rudolph 
of Hapsburg, the rise of a more illustrious dynasty. 
The family from which he sprung was ancient and 
powerful ; though Rudolph himself inherited from his 
father, Albert IV., who died in a crusade in 1240, only 
a moderate portion of lands and subjects. Most part of 
the hereditary property of his house was in the hands 
of his maternal uncle. As landgrave of Alsace, and 
count of the Aargau, the power which Rudolph pos- 
sessed was, by the ancient love of freedom subsisting 
in the subject population, confined almost to the empty 
name of lord of the land. Rudolph took possession of 
this far from brilliant heritage with a temper of mind 
impatient of its trammels ; and was impelled to seek, 
by means of martial enterprise, a position more com.- 
mensurate with his wishes. At this epoch he was a 
fiery youth of two and twenty, qualified, by the pre- 
possessing friendliness of his manners and ^dress, to 
awaken confidence in the hearts of all around him. In 
every situation^ oppressed with the greatest cares and 
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anxieties, Rudolph remained tranquil and cheerful. His 
manners had the unconstrained simplicity and openness 
which characterise a truly great man. ^ ’ > 

At first, indeed, fired with impatience for higher for- 
tunes, Rudolph despised the paths of timid prudence ; 
and started, like a thoughtless, hot-headed youth in his 
career. This excessive eagerness rather impeded than 
aided his purposes. Before he had attained his fortieth 
year, he had drawn on himself the hatred of his father's 
relations, was disinherited by his uncle on the mother's 
side, and excommunicated more than once by the 
church. Afterwards, hoyrever, when such checks had 
taught him prudence, and he had learned to subdue his 
passions, his affairs took a better aspect. A memq^able 
evidence, observes Miiller, that fiery youths should 
not allow the vigour which resides in them to be re- 
laxed by disgust at the past errors of their youth, but 
should manfully struggle onwards in unshaken hope of 
better times. 

About this period (1254) the extinction of the im- 
perial house of Hohenstaufen took place ; and disorder 
reached a higher pitch in Germany than ever, as the 
empire remained long without a head. In these times, 
which were called the Interregnum, injustice and violence 
gained the upper hand in a frightful manner. The cor- 
poral right of the strongest, called faustrecht, was the 
only one which was held in any respect, and discord 
rent asunder the bonds of order and morality. The 
greater princes broke loose from their ties towards the 
empire, waged wars amongst themselves, and were in no 
haste to elect an ^mperor. The castles of Afe nobles, 
which still frown on every eminence, were just so many 
nests of -birds of prey. Highway robbery was regarded 
as a knightly sport, an honourable source of gain, or an 
innocent amusement. Armed, gangs lurked in every 
comer, ready to pounce upon travellers, to levy contri- 
butions on them, or rather to seize theij wuole property: 
— happy were those allowed to escape with bare life and 
freedom* 
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No Gtonioi prince was willing to start as a candidate 
fbr 0ie crown, which an EngUshmanj duke Richard of 
CoAiwall, had shortly before actually hoil^ht of the 
irohbi^ops of Cologne and Mentz and the rest of the 
electoral princes for a much larger amount of solid gold 
tSan it was worth. So low had the opinion of the im- 
perial ^^ity fallen, that it had now become an object 
of distrust or contempt Every one chose rather to take 
advantage of the prevailing anarchy, in order, by oppres- 
sion of the feeble, to promote his own personal aggran- 
disement, than to join in any effort for the general 
welfare, In circumstances like these, disorder neces- 
sarily increased daily; acts of violence became more and 
more^requent, so that the greater and lesser princes and 
counts, prelates, knights, and towns, lived in perpetual 
and destructive feuds with each other ; the stronger fell 
on the weaker; and the well-disposed and peaceable 
sighed with their whole soul for an emperor to protect 
and defend them. 

Shortly before this miserable epoch, in which Helvetia 
with the rest of the German empire was delivered over to 
every species of violence and injustice, the three districts 
of Uri, Schwytz, andUnterwalden, closed their first league 
for mutual aid and defence with Zurich. 

It would have been easy for count Rudolph to co- 
operate with the other nobility for the oppression of the 
towns and rural districts of Helvetia. But he possessed 
the rare faculty of extracting the best uses from aU cir- 
cumstances amongst which he lived, and preferred to 
protect the citizens and country people against the vio- 
lence of the great, and of the wild robber chivalry. As 
military commandant of the town and country districts, 
by using the arms and treasures of the burghers, he un- 
demuned in succession each of his noble rivalsj of whom 
many in birth and power were bis equals, many his 
euperiors. The imperial towns and free lands in Hel- 
vetia which would have found, but for Rudolph, no 
protection- against injuries, tb^w themselves unccm- 
ditionally into his arms. The burghers, whose civic 
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rights and regulations had aecustomed them ♦more to 
order and obedience than the nobles, chained conq‘ue8^ 
as it were, to the banners of Rudolph, through their ’dis- 
cipline, the main requisite to military succeSs. Their 
industry and traffic furnished him with the means of 
protracting, without damage to himself, feuds whidh 
impoverished the nobility, and of winning aujjferiority 
by delay ; and as he constantly displayed affability 
even towards the lowest, with all the other qualities 
which most adorn princes, the good fortune by which 
he never was forsaken won him the confidence and love 
■of the whole people, while similar good fortune in others 
would only have awakened alarm and envy. 

Rudolph's grandfather, in 1210, had obtained for his 
house the vogUship, or office of imperial bailiff, over the 
three lands of Uri, Schwytz, and Unterwalden. This 
vogt^ship was at that time felt as a burden by a free 
people; and it was only with reluctance that they yielded 
to necessity. Finally, in 1240, they were enabled to 
shake it off. In the Italian wars of Frederick II. a 
select band from the forest cantons served him with extra- 
ordinary courage and fidelity. Even excommunication, 
which terrified so many, could effect no alteration in their 
fearless adherence. In return, and as a tohen of his 
favour, Frederick relieved them from the vogt-ship of 
Hapsburg, and gave to each district a charter of enfran- 
chisement, importing that the men of Schwytz had of 
their own accord chosen the immediate protection of the 
-emperor. But when this headless empire, in the years of 
the interregnum, was turned into a theatre of discord, 
and on every side was delivered up as a spoil to rapine 
and violence, these districts voluntarily renewed the 
abolished office in 1257^ in order to acquire in Ru- 
dolph of Hapsburg a powerful ally — a generally be- 
loved and brave leader. Shortly afterwards Zuriph 
also conferred on him the office of her military pro- 
tector, which had already been refusbd by the arrogant 
baron Luthold of Regensberg, who, accoroing to his own 
eKpresaion, ilgarded the town as caught in a net, sur- 
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rounded as it was by his castles. From 1266 to 1268 these 
fortresses of his were taken one by one by those burghers 
whose alliance he had repelled^ led by the holder of that 
office which he had scornfully rejected. Utzenberg, a 
fortress of Luthold’s ally, the count of Toggenburg, had 
the same fate, and the trade of Zurich flourished in 
greater* security. 

Thus Rudolph supported the towns and rural dis- 
tricts, and employed their co-operation, in return, to 
break the force of his own personal antagonists. While 
his feud continued yet undecided with Regensberg and 
Toggenburg, and in order to meet with less divided 
forces the bishop of Basle, against whom he was also 
engaged in hostilities, he disarmed, by friendly surprise 
and cordial advances, abbot Berchthold of St. Gall, who 
was already preparing to take the field against him. The 
abbot now supported instead of opposing him ; the toivn 
of Basle soon came to terms : the bishop also, after his 
lands had been laid waste, purchased peace. This was, 
however, not of long continuance : hostilities were re- 
newed upon the first pretence which offered; and Rudolph 
again laid siege to the town in 1273, when the intelli- 
gence arrived that the electors assembled at Frankfort 
had chosen him for emperor, on the ground that he was 
one of the most upright in times of prevalent 4njusttce. 
His election *had been principally owing to the influence 
of Werner, archbishop of Mentz, who, on a journey 
several years before into Italy, had been treated in an 
uncommonly friendly manner by the pious count Ru- 
dolph of Hapsburg; and had said to him on taking leave 
that he only hoped to live long enough in some degree 
to repay his kindness. Now when, on the death of 
Richard of Cornwall, those princes who assumed to them- 
selves the right of election to the vacant throne were 
assembled for that purpose at Frankfort, he proposed to 
them the pious count of Hapsburg, as the worthiest 
possible object for their choice. The burggrave Fre- 
dierick of Nuremberg, a near relation of Rudolph, echoed 
bis praises ; and as most of ^e electors thanc^ to be 
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unmarried men^ he hinted to them that Rudolph had six 
daughters at their disposal in marriage. Upon this hintj 
the affair was arranged with marvellous celerity^ and the 
election to the empire wore the air of a family compact. 
Basle opened her gates to the lew emperor ; while the 
bishop^ almost beside himself with rage and conster- 
nation, cried, iord God ! set thyself fast upon thy throne, 
else surely will this Rudolph pluck thee down from it. 

Rudolph, however, was not to be dazzled by the bril- 
liance of his new elevation, as little souls are apt to be on 
less accessions of dignity. He preserved his affability, 
forgot not his old friends; and it was long before com- 
modity, the bias of the world,” made him deviate from the 
wise moderation displayed in the first years of his govern- 
ment. He not only continued the chartered franchises of 
the imperial towns and territories in Switzerland, but also 
tlOse of Lucerne, Soleure, SchaflPhausen, Mulhausen, 
and others. He raised the abbot of Einsiedlen and the 
bishop of Lausanne to the dignity of princes of the em- 
pire. On the other hand, in recompense for his benefits, 
he enjoyed the firm adherence of the mass of the po- 
pulation. Auxiliaries from Switzerland distinguisheil 
themselves fighting at his side against the powerful king 
of Bohemia. The men of Zurich formed part of his 
body guard, and the treasures of the town supplied him 
with loans. 

But with the increase of the emperor's fortune some 
alteration took place, during the latter years of his go- 
vernment, in ^e uprightness of his character. Like 
most princes, whose throne is not hereditary, he sought 
to aggrandise his house by every means during his life- 
time. Already, with the consent of the German princes, 
he had raised his sons, Rudolph and Albert, to the duke- 
doms of Swabia and of Austria. He next turned his 
views upon Helvetia, and commenced hostile measures 
against Berne and Savoy. Rudolph had conceived the 
idea of restoring the old kingdom of Burgundy, for the 
benefit of his favourite son Hartmann : this involved him 
in warfare with the house of Savoy, whose possesaiona 
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• were put in jeopardy by hisi project. The emperor made 

* two successful campaigns against this hous^; but the 

object of his whole undertaking was frustrated by the 
early death of Hartmann^ who was drowned in the 
Rhitie. ^ 

Not more fortunate in its issue was the feud of Ru- 
dolph with Bemej which he besieged with 15^00# men 
in 1288. He was soon^ however, obliged to Jdraw off 
his forces, as the military skill of those times could effect 
nothing against a town surrounded on three sides by a 
rapid stream, protected by steep banks and walls, and 
defended by stout burghers. An attempt to take the 
town by surprise in the following year was frustrated by 
the resolute self-devotion of the citizens, and the timely 
aid of Wale of Gruyeres. From this time forth the 
emperor ceased to meddle much with Helvetia ; and, 
three years afterwards, death put an end to his far-p|o- 
spective purposes. Eighteen years after his accession to 
the throne, or, to use the expression ascribed to himself, 
after he had been raised from the hut of his father to 
the palace of the emperor,*' in the seventy-fourth year 
of his age, he fell ill on a journey to Spires, and died at 
the town of Germersheim, which he himself had founded. 
Except when the ambition to enlarge his domains misled 
him into abuse of his good fortune, his dealings had 
been mostly upright and equitable ; and so highly had 
his administration in civil affairs been popular^ that his 
memory was long held in honour ; and He has not 
Rudolph* s plain defiling !** was a common saying in Ger- 
many. 

Although the restoration of peace in the empire pro- 
cured safety and protection for the upper ranks, yet the 
lower were still subjected to multiplied oppressions. In- 
numerable castles of barons, counts, and other nobles, 
were spr^d over the whole face of the coxmtry. With 
the increased taste for splendour, excited by attendance 
upon courts and tournaments, and with the discovery of 
new modes of luxury, new wants were created in pro- 
portion. These were supplied, in many c^ses, by rich 
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ferent kindS| which were paid by serfs and Tassals^ ground 
and quit rents, hens, eggs, &c. Others were not con- 
tented with hereditary possessions. The emperor Albert 
himself doubled the taxes in his^ domains ; and many 
powerful men did the same. Similar sources of revenue 
were enjoyed by the spiritual dignitaries and cloisters : 
all of thqiie, the mendicant orders only excepted, pos- 
sessed sovereign power over their vassals. 

From this time forward many monasteries succeeded^ 
through papal or episcopal favour, in appropriating to 
themselves the tithes of churches and parishes ; this was 
called incorporating; and the only charge which lay upon 
the new. tithe impropriators was the acquittal of certain 
very limited payments to the priests, with the additional 
obligation, in some cases, of repairing the church build- 
ings,^ and relieving the poor. Many nobles sought and 
found improvement of their fortunes in the holding of 
offices under lords spiritual or secular ; and there were 
others who, from this period till far into the following 
century, drove a regular trade of robbery in the neigh- 
bourhood of their strong-holds. They imposed contri- 
butions on their neighbours, waylaid passing tradesmen 
and travellers, sometimes took them prisoners, and com- 
pelled them to pay ransoms. 

Here and there bondsmen had succeeded in buying 
themselves free of their obligations^ or in holding their 
lands as hereditary fiefs, in consideration of certain fixed 
annual payments. Freedmen of this kind, indeed, as 
yet were rare ; but out of them a new class of peasantry 
gradually formed itself ; and those who had bought them- 
selves wholly free came at length to be ranked in the 
same line with the previously existing class of freemen. 

H^vy oppression, however, weighed on the great body 
of bondsmen. They were bound to an infinite number of 
services j chained to the glebe which they cultivated ; were 
not even allowed to marry without leave i^om their lords; 
and the children belonged to whatever master the parents 
had belonged to. On the death of a serf, a portion more 
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or less of his effects, such as his best head of cattle, his 
Deat clothes or arms, were regularly claimed by the lord. 
Neyertheless the rights of the liege lord, as well as their 
practical exercise, exhibited considerable varieties. 

In the towns which exempted themselves by purchase 
from their dues and obligations towards their spiritual 
and temporal lords, or acquired extended franchises as a 
reward for services done to the latter, knoii?Jedge, and 
the arts of life diffused themselves. Since the close of 
the twelfth century, the language of the country was 
more and more employed in public transactions, and now 
began distinctly to assume that character from which 
the modern German has developed itself. Those who 
possessed superior knowledge were treated with respect ; 
poetry became a favourite occupation among the culti- 
vated part of the nobility, which formed in those times 
a larger proportion than in the subsequent centuries; 
and men of talent in the class of burghers united in the 
same study. These poets, who received the name of 
Minnesingers, selected the subjects of their verse from 
the more tender passions, and the pleasures or vicissitudes 
of life, and taught lessons of practical wisdom through 
the medium of examples and apologues. In the towns 
also, exclusively of the cloisters, schools were established, 
which, notwithstanding their deficiencies, could not fail 
to produce good effects. 

Through the unlimited power of the hierarchy, and 
notwithstanding the energetic resistance of several bi- 
shops and abbots, the opinion had been almost univer- 
sally diffused, that whatever the church, that is to say, 
the pope, erected as a rule of faith, must be received 
with implicit credence ; and that out of the pale of that 
church was no salvation. The conservation of what was 
called the true faith was entrusted to the order of Do- 
minicans, Imprisonment, torture, death at the stake, 
were the destiny of heretics. But as the human mind 
struggles with most vehemence under external pressure, 
independent opinions became too rife to be crushed by 
persecution : the effect of these was aided by the aban- 
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doned lives of the clergy^ of whom a large number were 
hated by the people. The monaster of Rutiy near Rap- 
persweil was pulled down, while yet unfini^ed, by the 
neighbouring peasantry ; and while, on the one hand, 
these foundations were enriched and multiplied, on the 
other they remained a constant mark for the rapacity of 
the more powerful nobles. The authority of the papal 
court itself often found in cloisters and monasteries the 
most determined resistance j and the earliest energetic 
re-action against it was brought on by the unparalleled 
assumptions of Boniface VIII., the contemporary of Albert 
of Hapsburg. This prelate had explicitly advanced the 
doctrine, that all secular power was only held by princes in 
’trust from the pope, and remained at his discretion and 
disposal. It was precisely this excess of oppression which, 
as commonly is the case, brought the world by degrees to 
its senses. The papal bulls were powerless against Philip 
the Fair of France, although his character was by no 
means free from blame. The pope's inflexibility in this 
instance was of evil consequence only to himself ; and 
the power of princes, at least in temporal matters, be- 
came gradually placed on a flnner footing. 
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CHAP. V. 

JERA OF HELVETIO EMANCIPATION. 

1308—1334. 

ALBERT or HAPSBURO. — AIMS AT KRECTINO A DUKEDOM 1> 
HELVETIA. — TYRANNY OF OESSLER AND BERENOER. — OATH 
OF RUTtZ. — 'WILLIAM TELL. — DEATH OF OESSLER. — CAF- 

TURE OF ROTZBERO AND SARNEN. LEAGUE OF THE THREE 

FOREST CANTONS. — DEATH OF ALBERT OF HAPSBURO. 

CRUEL REVENGE FOR HIS MURDER. — RECOGNITION OF SWISS 
FREEDOM. INVASION OF SWITZERLAND BY DUKE LEOPOLD. 

BATTLE OF MOROARTEN. PERPETUAL CONFEDERACY OP 

THE FOREST CANTONS. — SIX YEARS* TRUCE WITH AUSTRIA. 

SIEGE OP SOLEURK. MAGNANIMITY OF THE BESIEGED 

BURGHERS. — RENEWAL OF THE TRUCE WITH AUSTRIA. — 

RECEPTION OF LUCERNE IN THE CONFEDERACY. STATE OF 

INDUSTRY — COMMERCE AND RELIGION. 

Albert^ the eldest and sole surviving son of Rudolph 
of Hapshurg, the founder of the imperial house of 
Austria, united with undoubted bravery other respectable 
qualities. But he was hard, unfeeling, rapacious and 
unscrupulous in his views of aggrandisement. That 
cheerful adhesion and confidence which had attended 
his father's administration, and even the first years of 
his own, were soon succeeded by opposite feelings. He 
was feared by all, hated by many, loved by none, and 
the father's truest friends were speedily alienated by the 
son. No sooner had the men of Schwytz heard of his 
accession, than they hastened to renew their league of 
reciprocal protection. Albert was resolved to succeed to 
all the honours of Rudolph, during whose lifetime at- 
tempts had been made to secure the imperial crown for 
him. At that time the princes had the prudence to defer 
the nomination of an emperor. But on Rudolph’s death 
Albert made so sure of the succession, that he seized on 
the imperial insignia without waiting for the decision of 
a diet. He now received the first proof of the disesteem 
in wbich he was held, by his claims being entirely over- 
looked in the election, which fell upon count Adolphus 
of Nassau. But the new emperor possessing neither 
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power nor popularity, and having besides contrived to 
disoblige the archbishop of Mentz, whose influence had 
a principal share in raising him to the throne, he was 
very soon deposed from it, through the agency of that 
prelate, at a diet of the electors held in Mentz ; and 
Albert, who in the interim had conciliated their suf- 
frages, was raised to the imperial throne in his stead. 
This illegal act was shortly after ratified by the fortune 
of war ; and in a final throw for empire, poor Adolphus 
lost his crown and his life. 

Albert aimed at erecting a new dukedom in Helvetia, 
and at uniting all the scattered domains of his family 
by the acquisition of whatever lands of others lay be- 
tween them. He proposed to the free and contented 
inhabitants of Uri, Schwytz, and Unterwalden, whose 
districts inconveniently separated his rich possessions, to 
exchange their direct dei>endence on the empire for the 
more powerful and permanent protection of the house of 
Austria. But the foresters viewed with fixed distrust 
the advances of their emperor ; they were perfectly well 
acquainted with the value of their own freedom, and 
were the less likely to barter it for Austrian protection, 
as they had long regai^ded with anxious apprehension 
the increasing power acquired by the house of Hapshurg, 
They accordingly made answer, that their only wish and 
prayer was, to be left in the condition of their forefathers. 
They begged that they might not be taken from under 
the guardianship of the empire, and subjected to that of 
any one prince in particular. Moreover, they demanded 
the appointment of imperial commissaries (landvogts or 
bailiffs), in order to be relieved from the administration 
of All^rt’s ofiScers, whom he had set over them, con- 
trary to established rights and usages. Albert complied 
with this demand j but, in order to disunite and harass 
them, he sent, instead of one vogt, two. These were, 
Hermann Gessler of Brauneck, and Berenger of Lan- 
denberg ; men of rude and imperious tdnper, who, as if 
their master’s instructions were not arbitrary and large 
enough, interpreted them in most extended sense, 
£ S 
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itnd indulged their petEonal pride by a haughty deport^ 
ment towards the people, who were wholly unaccustomed 
to such treatment. Remonstrances and complaints to 
the emperor only redoubled the wrongs complained of ; 
and these were barbed by insults more provoking than 
the wrongs themselves. Excessive tolls and duties, and 
unprecedented imposts for the maintenance of garrisons, 
formed an item in the list of grievances. Gessler built 
a fortress at the foot of the St. Gothard, which he inso- 
lently named Uri’s Restraint. Landenberg went on with 
equal violence in Unterwalden, where Henry of Halden, 
an aged and zealous friend of freedom, lived in the 
Melchthal. Landenberg imposed the fine of a yoke 
of oxen on this man, for some slight, or pretended 
offence of his son, Arnold of the Melchthal. On his 
hesitating to give them up, Landenberg's messenger 
sneeringly said, that if the l^rs wished to have bread 
to eat, they might draw the plough themselves. On 
hearing this, the young man Arnold, yielding to a fit 
of passion, broke one of the servant's fingers, and fied 
from the buff's vengeance. Landenberg had the father 
of the fugitive arrested, and demanded to know his son's 
place of concealment. It was vain for the old man to 
protest ignorance — not only were his oxen seized, and 
a heavy fine imposed upon him^ but his eyes were put out 
to expiate the venial ant of his son. That puncture, says 
an old historian, went so deep into many a heart, that 
many resolved to die rather than leave it luirequited. 

Every act of Albert's vogts seemed purposely adapted 
either to crush all independence of feeling, or to provoke 
the people to some precipitate act of Overt resistance. 
Those whom the vogts thought fit to regard as dan- 
gerous, were, in spite of the ancient popular franchisee, 
sent to foreign prisons. At Altorf, Gessler caused a hat 
to be iet upon a pole, as a symbol of the sovereign 
power of Austria, and ordered that all who passed by 
atumld Uncover ^eir heads, and bow before it. He 
tannced Werner Staufiacher, a freeman entitled to bear 
arms, Rt Steinen, in the district of Schwytz, that he, a 
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vile peasant, should have built himself a new house, 
without asking permission of liis liege lords." This man, 
who had the fortune to pos^s a wife of good under- 
standing, communicated by ner advice with other men 
of like dispositions, who felt with pain equal to his own 
the daily aggravated oppressions borne by their country- 
men, as well as the affronts offered personally to them- 
selves. He selected for his first confidants, Walter 
Furst of Urij and the deeply aggrieved Arnold of the 
Melchthal. They bound themselves by oath to endure 
no longer the degrading wrongs inflicted on their coun- 
trymen, to restore their ancient freedom, and to league 
themselves for that purpose with other men deserving 
of their confidence; above all, to expel the domineering 
vogts, but without throwing off their allegiance to the 
emperor and the empire. 

When one and the same resentment of injustice is 
extended over whole tracts of cotintry, the communi- 
cations of resolute men are sure to be met speedily by 
individual confidence and adhesion. Each of the sworn 
confederates chose confidants. They were wont to as- 
semble, at first accompanied only by few, in the dead of 
night, at Rutli, a meadow slope under the Seelisberg by 
the lake of Uri, to consult for the salvation of their 
country, and to give and receive intelligence of the pro- 
gress of their efforts, and the friends who had been won 
to their cause. At length on Martinmas-eve (11th 
November), 1307j Walter Fiirst, Werner Stauffacher, 
and Arnold of the Melchthal, each brought to the ac- 
customed place of rendezvous ten trusty companions, to 
whom they had confided their enterprise. These three- 
and thirty clasped each other's hands, and took a solemn 
engagement that no one would ever desert the rest, and 
that all would devote their united strength to restore 
their invaded franchises, without, however, despoiling 
others of their goods, their rights, 0 ( their lives. At 
the moment when the beams of momi ig struck the 
neighbouring Alps, and seemed as signal-fires to light 
them on their enterprise, the tliree leaders raised their 

E 4 
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hands with their comrades^ and swore a league by that 
God who fashioned all men for equal freedom. The 
men of Schwytz and Uri wished to proceed to the imme- 
diate execution of their project; but those of Unter- 
walden, who did not feel assured that they could take 
easy possession of the fortresses^ advised* delay, and 
their reasons found acquiescence. 

Soon after occurred*^ the famous episode of William 
T ell momentous to the main plot in its issue. This 
man, who was one of the sworn at Rutli, and noted for 
his high and daring spirit, exposed himself to arrest by 
Gessler's myrmidons, for passing the hat without making 
obeisance. Whispers of conspiracy had already reached 
the vogt, and he expected to extract some farther 
evidence from Tell on the subject. Offended by the 
man’s obstinate silence, he gave loose to his tyrannical 
humour, and knowing that Tell was a good archer, 
commanded him to shoot from a great distance at an 
apple on the head of his child. God, says an old 
chronicler, was with him ; and the vogt, who had not 
expected such a specimen of skill and fortune, now cast 
about for new ways to entrap the object of his malice ; 
and, seeing a second arrow in his quiver, asked him 
what that was for ? Tell replied, evasively, that such 
was the usual practice of archers. Not content with 
this reply, the vogt pressed on him farther, and assured 
him of his life, whatever the arrow might have been 
meant for.' Vogt,” said Tell, ""had I shot my child, 
the second shaft was for thee ; and be sure 1 should 
not have missed my mark a second time ! Transported 
with rage not unmixed with terror, Gessler exclaimed, 
"" Tell! I have promised thee life, but thou shalt pass 
it in a dungeon.” Accordingly, he took boat with his 
captive, intending to transport him across the lake to 
Kussnacht in Schwytz, in defiance of the coihmon right 
of the district, which provided that its natives should 
not be kept in confinement beyond its borders. A 
sudddn storm on the lake overtook the party ; andHzess- 

• See the Appendix. 
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*ler was obliged to give orders to loose Tell from his 
fettersj and commit the helm to his hands^ as he was 
known for a skilful steer sn^n. Tell guided the vessel 
to the foot of the great Axenherg, where a ledge of 
rock, distinguished to the present day as Tell's platform, 
presented itself as the only possible landing-place for 
leagues around. Here he seized his cross-bow, and 
escaped by a daring leap, leaving the skiff to wrestle its 
way in the billows. The vogt also escaped the storm, 
but only to meet a fate more signd from Tell's bow in 
the narrow pass near Kussnacht. The tidings of his 
death enhanced the courage of the people, but also 
alarmed the vigilance of their rulers, and greatly in- 
creased the dangers of the conspirators, who kept quiet. 
These occurrences marked the close of 1307. * 

On new year's eve, 1308j the conspirators obtained 
possession of the castle of Rotzberg in Nidwalden. A 
girl had drawn one of them, who was her lover, up at 
midnight, by a rope, into the castle ; by his assistance 
twenty more were introduced in the same manner, and 
the garrison, thus surprised, was overpowered without 
difficulty. With morning-dawn, twenty men of Ober- 
walden went with new yearns presents to the castle at 
Samen. Berenger, who was coming out to church, let 
them enter the gates without hinderance, seeing them 
unarmed. Whereupon they fixed on their staves the 
pike-heads which they had carried concealed, and blew 
the agreed signal-note on their horns to thirty others, 
who lay in ambush and armed in the neighbouring 
alders. These hastened up, and this formidable strong- 
hold was thus captured almost without resistance. The 
garrison was dismissed free, on taking a solemn engage- 
ment not to revenge the past, and not to overstep their 
assigned limits. The triumphant people now demolished 
several other fortresses, amongst the rest, the unhappy 
Gessler's yet unfinished Restraint of Tfri* The nobles 
gladly joined the league of freemen and vaf.sals, as they 
preferred sharing their freedom, to becoming slaves 
along with them; and on the following Sunday the 
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three « lands engaged themselves reciprocally through 
their envoys in the terms of the same oath which had 
been taken at Rutli. But, as generaUy happens to the 
founders of great changes, they were far from forming 
an adequate idea of what they had done, 

Albert, whose unquiet and grasping policy was con- 
tinually provoking fresh enemies, had just seen his 
project of annexing Bohemia to his family domains 
frustrated, and in Thuringia his Swabian troops Jiad 
suffered a severe defeat. He heard with great indigna. 
tion the revolt of the forest cantons ; but he wished 
first to finish another feud which he had begun, with 
slight pretence of right, against Otho of Granson, bishop 
of Basle, and accordingly laid siege to his castle of 
FurstenAein. At the same time, he forbade the inha- 
bitants of Lucerne, Zug, and the rest of his subjects on 
the frontiers, all intercourse with the forest cantons, and 
excluded the latter from entrance into the markets of 
the former. 

Duke John, son of the late duke Rudolph, who had 
already reached his twentieth year, and saw the sons of 
the emperor enjoying high consideration and dignities, 
had often begged the emperor, his uncle, to make over 
to him his father’s domains, or a part of them. But 
the emperor put him off, and on the renewal of his 
entreaties, is said to have reached him a coronet which 
he had made of a broken twig, with the words, that this 
would become him better than ruling lands and people. 
The insulted youth knew that this refusal of the em- 
peror was displeasing to both spiritual and temporal 
lords ; he knew the hatred felt for Albert by the nobility 
of the Thurgau an4 the Aargau (districts upon wtuch 
he himself had claims), and he also knew their favour- 
able dispositions towards his own person* He seized 
the opportunity of the emperor's return, on thq Ist of 
May, 1S06, to Rheinfelden from his castle at Baden, 
whm he had held a consultation with hia intimate 
advisers on hie enterprise against the three cantons ; anil 
juid; rt Albert had crossed the Reuss at 
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was separated from the rest of his suite for a moment, 
dul^ Johii, baun Walter of Eschenbach, and Rudolph 
of Balm fell upon him and murdered him in the face 
of cfpen day, ahd left him to die in the lap of a poor 
tFoman on the ^ot. Terror and astonishment filled the 
whole land. The iimabitants of Zurich shook the dust 
from their gates, which had not been closed for thirty 
years previously. It was dreaded by the emperor's 
adherents that an extensive league had been formed 
tgainst his house. On the other hand, the blinded 
asfassini^ after the deed was perpetrated, found out for 
the^rst time their want of support from any quarter, 
and now only endeavoured to save their lives by a 
rapid flight, ^lizabeth, the widow of the emperor, 
came to a compromise with the bishop of Basle, and 
issued warnings tO||he towns and villages not to give 
harbour or concealmeni to the murderers. Hostile 
preparations were not only suspended with regard to 
the three cantons, but intercourse and transport of 
goods were thrown open again between them and ibe 
territories of Austria, and advances made to a friendly 
understanding. They who only sought to maintain 
their old rights, and their immediate connection with 
the empire, behaved themselves throughout with moder- 
ation and equity. 

For some time after Albert's, deaths the bouse of 
Austria directed its whole efforts to secure the imperial 
crown for his eldest son Frederick. It was not until 
this scheme had failed of success with the German 
princes, who hated the whole family for Albert's sake, 
that the Austrians turned their thoughts to the execution 
of that revenge which they had resolved upon against 
that prince’s murderers. The ban of the empire was 
pronounced upon them by the new emperor, Henry VIL; 
and as the murderers themselves were not to be 
found, their innocent relatives, friend% servant^ and 
subjects were, with inhuman cruelty, hunted down and 
extirpated by the family of Albert. The principal 
promoter of these horrors was Agnea> queen of |IfUa« 
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garyj the late emperor’s daughter^ a woman una|j:muaii^^^ 
with the milder feelings of piety, but addic1;pd td £d|^ •- 
tain sort of devotional habits and practices, by 
inconsistent with implacable vindictifefiess. 
fying this passion she forgot all^femaJe dignik^;%0 
is even said to have waded in the blood of thre^ 
sixty innocent sufferers, with the exulting exeijm^tiorf],* 
“ This day we bathe in May-dew !" Not till nuij|eroiJ(^ 
castles had been dismantled, the whole reiources 
multitudes annihilated, and more than a thousand iiii| 
nocent persons, men, women, and children, had||perishe# 
by the hand of the executioner, was an end put t#thit 
series of horrors, by which indeed the wealth of the 
house of Austria was increased, but which at the 
same time it had provoked so many enemies, that the 
consequences of these events con^buted not a little to 
frustrate its designs against the freedom of Helvetia. 

The emperor, Henry VII,, who had testified his 
favour to the Austrians by the'Outlawry of the regicides, 
gave evidence, on the other hand, of his gracious 
dispositions towards the forest cantons, by recognising 
their freedom and independence on any power but that 
of the empire. The Austrian princes were highly dis- 
pleased by this step ; but being occupied with their 
bloody revenge for the murder of their late chief, they 
were obliged to suppress their anger for a season. The 
emperor imagined he had tranquillised Helvetia; but 
he had no sooner set out on an Italian expedition, than 
open hostilities broke out between the forest cantoi^ 
and the subjects of Austria. These disturbances mig^ 
probably have proved of no great consequence, if the 
emperor had not met his death in Italy. For the mo- 
ment, indeed, another direction was given by that event 
to the ambition of the Austrian family, which now ex- 
erted every means in its power, for the second time, to 
secure the crown for Frederick, but in vain. A ma- 
jority of the electoral princes, still averse to that house, 
declared themsdves for duke Louis of Bavaria. The 
latter candidate likewise enjoyed the adherence of the 
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forest caijTOMj whd#had excellent reasons for wishing 
to see the imperial Mwer in any hands rather than in 
thosa df a duke of AVstria. This election contest proved 
the Occ%pion of a^fnrious war in Germany and Helvetia. 
In the Stter 001 ^ try the old dispute about boundaries 
was revived between Einsiedlen and Schwytz, and was 
carried anahy hoth sides with excessive heat and violence. 
Frederick, whose house had been invested with the pro- 
sectoral ri^tsof kast-vogt* over Einsiedlen, used this dis. 
pttte a#a pretext to attack the forest cantons; and though 
S^hwytl alone had offended in the matter, lanched 
the impRial ban against all three. Louis again absolved 
fliem from the sentence. On the other hand, duke 
Leopold prepare|l his whole powers at once to wreak 
the hereditary hatred of his family, — to protect the 
(alleged) rights of so^ renowned a religious foundation, 
tfind to revenge upon the forest cantons the slighted 
claims of his brother. He threatened to tread the boors 
under his feet, and carried with him waggons full of 
cordage wherewith to bind or hang up their ringleaders. 
He marched in person to Baden, where he held a council 
of war. A triple attack on the same day was resolved 
upon. The main body, 15,000 or 20,000 strong, was 
to advance from Zug under Leopold himself; count 
Otho of Strasburg, with 4000 men, were to march 
over the Briinig; 1000 Lucemers to cross the lake 
and fall in with the other forces at Stanzstadt in Unter- 


walden. The main army arrived at Zug in two di- 
vi^ns. Heavy-armed cavalry, then the pride and 


ngth of armies, led the van in large troops, without 


sufhcient discrimination of the mode of warfare de- 


manded by the nature of the country. The flower of 
the nobility of Hapsburg was in this army, amongst 
others the ex-vogt Berenger of Landenberg, and Gess- 
ler's relations. Fifty burghers of Zurich also, all in 
uniform clothing, marched along with i|, according to 
treaty. The duke himself, a tall majestic Igure, pre- 
senting the very ideal of chivalrous heroism, rode in 


* For an explanation of thii title, turn to the foregoing chapter. 
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the front of his warriors, confident of Tjctory ; and 
dreamed not of the wonders which a people urged to 
extremities can achieve in the defence of its free- 
dom. 

The Schwytzers, whom the main a|tack thi^tened, 
were so far from being intimidated by it, that they scorn- 
fully rejected a dishonourable peace. On rec^ving rein- 
forcements of 400 men from Uri, and 300 more" from 
Unterwalden, they offered up their prayers taGod, their 
only Lord and Master, according to ancient ujb&ge in 
the forest cantons, and stationed themselves, 1300 in 
number, on the ridge of the Sattel. An old ilkn, Ru- 
dolph Reding of Bibereck, infirm in body, but listened 
to respectfully by the people for his military talents and 
experience, had given them the wise advice to take this 
position. If the narratives of several historians are to 
be trusted, Reding’s advice was grounded on a specific 
warning received from Henry of Hiinenburg, an Aus- 
trian noble, who had shot into the Swiss outposts an 
arrow with a label bearing the inscription, Beware of 
Morgarten !" and had thus given them previous inform- 
ation of Leopold's plans, whether moved by love of 
freedom, or by naturad compassion for the imminent de- 
struction of so many brave men. On the eve of the battle 
fifty men appeared before the lines of the Schwytzers. 
These had ^n banished their country during the former 
times of disturbance ; but as soon as they were ac- 
quainted with its danger, they resolved, by joining the 
combatants for freedom, to become mice more worthy of 
the land they had lost. The forest cantons, howev^, 
would not admit them within their frontiers, nor receive 
them in the ranks of their combatants. Nevertheless 
they remained true to their purpose. They stationed 
themselves just beyond the frontiers on an eminence 
above Morgarten, and prepared to act their part in the 
reception of the enemy. 

On the 15 th November, 1315, with the first dawn of 
day, the Austrian troops made their appearance. The 
helmets and cuirasses of the knights glesuned in the sun- 
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ahine. As far as the eye could reach glittered the spears 
of the first army which had ever been drawn out against 
the forest cantons • and the Swiss may be supposed to 
have contemplated so novel a phenomenon with emotion. 
The narrow way between the ridge of Morgarten and 
the lake was soon crowded with the close column of 
horsemen. This was the instant chosen by the fifty Swiss 
exilesj who had collected fragments of rocks and trunks of 
trees during the nightj and now hurled them on the enemy 
from their heightj crushing horse and man. A mode of 
attack so startling produced terrible disorder. The 
horses became restive^ reared, threw their riders, broke 
the ranks, and many of them plunged into the lake. 
The Swiss troops on the Sattel took advantage of this 
moment of panic. They rushed down hill in tolerable 
order, fell on the enemy's flank, struck down the heavy- 
armed knights by the vigorous use of their clubs and 
halberts, and completed the confusion of the Austrians, 
whom the slippery state of the half-frozen road rendered 
yet more helpless, and unfit for making any defence. 
The knights attempted to fall back on the infantry, and 
to gain room ; but thr latter had not space to open their 
files. Many of them consequently were trodden down 
by the cavalry — many cut to pieces by the confederates 
— no prisoners made— no quarter given. The Austrians 
lost the flower of their nol^ity ; and amongst them fell 
two Gesslers, with the ex-tyrant Landenberg. The 
infantry suflfered even more severely, as the narrowness 
of the defile afforded no room for their evolutions. 
After a slight resistance, the whole mass was dispersed 
in disorderly flight. The fifty men of Zurich alone, 
with those of Zug, had fought bravely ; and were slain 
man by man upon the spot where they had stood. The 
whole affair was terminated by nine 'o'clock a. m. ; and 
thus the Schwytzers won a complete victory in the 
apace of an hour and a half, throu^ the courage and 
dexterity with which they took advantage of the nature 
of the ground, and of the injudicious confidence of their 
enemy. Leopold’s adherents had with difficulty succeeded 
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in Baving^e duke's person, from the horrors of the 
fight, ; . ^ 

On tile following morning count Otho of Strasburg 
marched^ with several thousand troops^ over the Briinig 
on Obwalden, in concert with 1300 men of Lucernej 
who landfed at Biirgenstadt. These were met by the 
victorious men of Unterwaldenj reinforced by 100 fresh 
volunteerSj and were forced back on their ships with great 
loss. Strasburg’s troops also, struck with panic, took to 
flight on all sides, leaving their baggage behind them. 

It was easy to foresee that no permaoient tranquillity 
would be procured to the three cantons by their victory ; 
they were therefore obliged to study means of rallying 
their forces for the farther prosecution of the conflict ; 
and the most effectual seemed to be a permanent con- 
federacy, On the iSth of December, 1315, the envoys of 
the forest cantons held a meeting at Brunen, to conclude 
a perpetual league of self-defence against all internal and 
external enemies — a league, to use the words of the great 
annalist of Switzerland*, distinguished from most poli- 
tical arrangements and alliances, by extreme simplicity 
and innocence by seeking, no# the attainment of in- 
terested or ambitious ends, but the welfare of the public 
alone, and the preservation of freedom, justice, and 
peace ; and, Anally, by calling a federal state into exist- 
ence, which resisted the assaults of time during so long 
a period, only because it was not grounded, like other 
federal unions of that century, merely on commercial 
connections, but on the maintenance of the holiest rights 
of humanity — a noble end, extorting respect even from 
the most rapacious neighbours, until at length the hour 
arrived (that of the French revolution), destined to 
establish a new order in the world, to separate the dur. 
able from the decayed and obsolete social elements, to 
bring about the destruction of much evil, the continuance, 
or at least the regeneration, of much good. This league 
was long the only bond and law of the confederacy ; but 

• von Muller, 
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before the close of the sixteenth century^ a Frei^mali 
found occasion to write — Lamia sunt invi&ti i/hus 
/cederis vincula negligentid reipuhliccB, It was about 
this time that the name of Swiss came first into use with 
their neighbours, as a general designation for the mem- 
bers of the confederacy, which may be accounted for by 
the chief part having been acted by the Schwytzers, in 
the feud with Einsiedlen, and the battle of Morgarten. 

On the 19th of June, 131 8, a peace, or rather truce/or 
a year, on equitable terms, was concluded between 
Austria and the confederates, which was afterwards pro- 
longed to six years. By the terms of this armistice the 
fre^om of the confederates received fresh confirmation : 
on the other hand, they bound themselves to enforce 
within their territories the payment of all revenues be- 
longing to the duchy of Austria, In the mean time, 
notwithstanding the 'external show of repose, frequent 
occasions of offence kept up the old grudge on both 
sides. 

The dukes, after the ill success of thei^ arms against 
the confederates, turned them next against the other 
adherents of Louis. Du# Leopold laid siege, with a 
strong body of men, for ten weeks, to the town of So- 
leure, which espoused the Bavarian interest. With the 
aid of the Bernese, however, the town was so weU de- 
fended, that he sought in vain to force it to capitulate, 
and equally in vain endeavoured to terrify its com- 
mandant, count Hugo of Bucheck, by threatening him, 
unless he would surrender the town, with the death of 
his eldest son, who was a prisoner. Father and son alike 
despised the menace. Another proof of no less mag- 
nanimity, the more deserving remark, as it occurred in 
an age when all extremities were looked upon as allow- 
able against an enemy, was given to duke Leopold in the 
course of this siege. He had caused a bridge to be 
thrown across the Aar, above Soleure, order to cut 
uff supplies from the town, as well as to keip up com- 
munication between the divisions of his army upon both 
sides of the river. This structure was, however, soon 
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in danger from ijie forcei^ of the stream^ which heavy 
rains had swelled to an unusual height. In this 
emergency^ Leopold had it loaded with stones^ and 
posted a body of troops upon it ; but the bridge^ unable 
to bear the double weight, gave way, and Leopold's boU 
diers were plunged into the rapid stream below. At 
such a moment the men of Soleure regarded them not 
as enemies, but as fellow-men, in need of assistance. 
They threw themselves into the river, at great risk 'to 
themselves, and not only rescued their foes from death, 
but cherished and restored them in the town, and sent 
them back to the camp without exacting ransom. This 
trait of generosity touched the prince, who was far from 
being destitute of that quality. Moreover, he had small 
remaining hope of success, and was no longer disposed 
to contend in arms where he had already been overcome 
in magnanimity. He requested entrance into town, 
with a train of thirty knights only ; made a present to 
the burghers ^ a banner ; and concluded with them an 
honourable pSbe. 

The treaty betwixt Austria and the confederates had 
lasted about six years, wll^n Louis summoned the 
Schwytzersj in 1323, to aid in the war of the empire 
against Austria. In this, as in its former contests, the 
latter power was unsuccessful; and duke Leopold’s life 
is supposed to have been shortened by disappointment. 
In 1326, the armistice with Switzerland was renewed 
by his brother and successor, duke Albert. In the 
same year the forest cantons, which adhered with re- 
markable loyalty to the emperor, followed him in an 
expedition to Italy. Excommunicated on that ac- 
count in 1328, they knew, as they had known before, 
how to reduce to nothing the force of that so much 
dreaded sentence, by setting the alternative before their 
priests, of doing their duty, or of leaving the coulttryi 
Against such determined resolution, pope Johpl^XXli 
felt himself powerless, and said of the clergy who choM 
to remain in the country, that their conduct waiLViw 
righteou^^ bui prudent. In fact, the pope had M#Br 
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any power against the people, bat oi^ly against princes 
whom he robbed of the people s fidelity. The cantons 
were in such high esteem with the emperor^ on account 
of their unvarying attachment, that in 1316, an impe- 
rial decree annihilated, ad the rights of Austria in their 
territory. 

In 1332 the forest cantons admitted a fourth member 
to partake in their perpetual union. We have already 
seen that the town of Lucerne, in the reign of the em- 
peror Rudolph, had come, by an iniquitous purchase, 
under the power of Austria. It was only the most 
flattering promises which induced the town to subject 
itself to the new domination; but no long time had 
elapsed before these promises were forgotten, and the 
Austrians began to encroach beyo^ their just rights. 
However discontentedly this was seen by the burghers, 
they naverthelesB bore it with patience, nay, exerted 
themseRes actively in the cause of the house of Austria, 
and in the wars against the forest cantons suffered ex- 
tensive losses. By way of showing grawide for these 
services, the dukes withh|ld the subsidies which had 
been promised to the town, and forced upon it depre- 
dated coins, and augmented imposts. An opinion had, 
'however, gained ascendency, that even the power of 
princes had its limits, and that the chartered rights of 
frozen must not be ^sacrificed entirely to these earthly 
divinities. The burghers therefore assembled, and con- 
cluded a twenty years' peace with the confederates. The 
nobles opposed a violent resistance to the measure, of 
which the only result was, that a second popular meeting 
closed an everlasting league with the forest cantons, 

The men of Lucerne, however, like their confederates, 
were forced to pay the price of freedom in blood. A 
treacherous attempt of the Argovian nobility, whose 
property lay within the Austrian territory, and who 
first had recourse to open war, but in vtin, was fortu- 
nately frustrated by the steadiness of the burghers; and 
ai^aippistice at length took place, by the emperor's me- 
between Austria and the forest cantons, by the 
F 2 
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terms of which Lucerne preserved its league with the 
three others^ with reservation of the rights and dues of 
Austria. 

Notwithstanding all the feuds and disturbances^ which 
crowded upon each other during so short a time, pros- 
perity made progress in the land. Towns and convents 
vied with each other in diffusing cultivation even 
Uiroughout the wildest mountainous regions. Consider- 
able commercial intercourse also was maintained with 
Italy, Germany, France, and Flanders. Zurich and St, 
Gall possessed linen and silk manufactures ; the pasture 
lands produced hides, wool, cheese, and butter ; in Berne 
and Frey burg, cloth-making and dyeing establishments 
flourished; the western districts traded in iron, horses, 
hawks, and horned cattle ; Geneva in southern fruits and 
spices. The trade in gold was prohibited, and that of 
silver restricted. 

Religion still appeared in all its primitive siniplicity. 
^Fealthy knights still knew no better method of per- 
petuating their memory in the land than through the 
medium of bequests for thp foundation of cloisters. 
The respect in which the monks were held, however, 
already began to decline, by reason of their flagrant 
violations of the rules of their order, in spite of frequent 
attempts at reformation of their discipline. Accordingly, 
no fault was found with the conduct of the forest cantons, 
who, when under excommunication, as we have seen, in 
1328 left their priests free to perform divine service or 
quit the country. No fault was found with the clergy for 
accepting the former alternative. Again, it was heard 
without disapprobation that the men of Basle had 
seized on a distinguished papal legate, who had dared 
to affix to the walls of their church the bull of excom-« 
munication against the emperor Louis, and had drowned 
him in the Rhine. Such violent acts were perfectly In 
the spirit of the times. The Zurichers cared so little 
for the bulls of the pope, that in 1331 they drove the 
dergy out of their town for obeying them ; and fbi 
eighteen years there was no divine service in Zorich, 
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except such as was rendered by the bare-footed friars. 
The whole population often resisted ecclesiastical or- 
dinancesj when they ran against their old traditional 
usages^ and detected with instinctive sagacity whatever 
was indifferent or useless in them. Such was in those 
times the state of Switzerland, which contained sufficient 
elements of those great changes which we shall pre- 
sently see eflfected in its polity. 


CHAP. VI. 

FROM THE REVOLUTION OP ZURICH TO THE LEAGUE 
WITH APFENZELL. ^ 

1335— 1412. 

SITUATION OF ZURICH. CHARACTER OF THE BURGHERS. 

FORM OF GOVERNMENT. — RUPOLFU BRUN. EXCITES A 

REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT. ELECTED BURGOMASTER FOR 

LIFE, DEFEATS A CONSPIRACY OF THE I^BLES. APPLIES 

FOR AID TO THE FOREST CANTONS AGAINST DUKE ALBERT (W 

AUSTRIA. THE LATTER BESIEGES ZURICH. IS COMPELLED 

TO RAISE THE SIEGE. — LEAGUE OF THE EIGHT ORIGINAL 

TOWNS and lands OF THE CONFEDERACY. PEACE OF THOH- 

BERG.^ CHARACTER OP RUDOLPH BRUN. HIS TREACHEROUS 

COMPACT WITH AUSTRIA, BERNE. •— DISTINGUISHED FOR A 

SPIRIT OF ENTERPRISE. OBNOXIOUS TO THE BORDERING NU- 
BILITY. ATTACKED BY THE COMBINED FORCE OF THE NOBLES 

AND THE EMPEROR. BATTLE OF LAUFEN. BERNE’s FLANS 

CFF AGGRANDISEMENT. ROGER MANESSe’s WISE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF ZURICH. DECLINE OF THE NOBILITY AND CLERGY, 

BERNE AND SOLEURE DEFEAT THE COUNT OFKYBURG. DUKE 

LEOPOLD OF AUSTRIA ENTERS SWITZERLAND. BATTLE OF 

SEMPACH. ARNOLD OF WINKELRIED. THE BAD PEACE. 

UNEXPECTED INROAD OF THE AUSTRIANS. BATTLE OF NAEFSLS. 

description of BH.STIA. — THE MEN OF APFENZELL 

REVOLT FROM THE ABBOT OF ST. GALL. ARE REINFORCED 

BY THE SCHWTTZERS. — ENGAGE AN AUSTRIAN ARMY AT THE 

BTOSS. AGAIN AT THE WOLFSHALD. — DEFEATED AT BEE- 

GENZ. — RECEIVED AS ALLIES OF THE CONFEDERACY. — RE- 
NEWAL OF THE TWENTY YEARS* TRUCE WITH AUSTRIA. 

Oif the pleasant site of the old Helvetian Thuricum 
^tood the town of Zurich, long renowned for industry^ 
F 3 
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intelligence^ wealth not too unequally distributed, and 
genuine civic spirit in its burghers. A general and con- 
stant love of the laws had, for ages, been the chief 
support of their gov^ment. The cordial and familiar 
usages handed down from their forefathers did not easily 
admit of innovation, and these usages, as in free states 
they ought to be, were uniform and simple for aU. The 
citizens retained their family names, even after they had 
acquired lands and lordships, and never became ashamed 
of their original vocations. The confluence of foreigners, 
and the general easy condition of the inhabitants, con- 
tributed to the flourishing appearance of the town. Nor 
were science and art strangers in Zurich. The renowned 
songsters of those times, the Minnesingers, found ho^ 
pftable welcome with the principal burghers. Nowhere 
more effect was produced than at Zurich by. the doctrines 
(enlightened for those times) of Arnold of Brescia, a 
scholar of Abelard, and one of the most acute and en- 
quiring spirits of his age. He gained there many adherents 
tg those principles of resistance against clerical and papal 
usurpation, the expression of which he expiated after- 
wards at the stake. We have already seen, that even 
papal interdicts neither frightened nor subdued the men 
of Zurich. They often enacted laws \yhich seemed 
oppressive to the clergy, who were placed by them on a 
footing of equality with other classes, and forced to bear 
their share of contributions to the public burdens. 
They resented with indomitable spirit the aggressiona 
and affronts of the nobles, and repaid them by the cap- 
ture and destruction of their strong-holds. Thus, Zurich 
enforced respect for herself from the proudest of her 
neighbours, and formed alliance with every free town 
ftom the Main to the St. Gothard. Yet, wi^ a popula- 
tion exceeding 12,000, and consisting, for the most part, 
of free burghers, the town possessed hitherto no domain 
without its walls, except tl^ forest on the banks of the 
Sihl. 

The supreme jAwers of the state were vested, praetk- 
cslly, in foe council, a body consisting of twelve knights 
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and twenty-four burghers^ who exercised those powers 
by rotation, a third part of them holding office during 
four months, wielding, independently of the remaining 
two thirds of its members, the whole executive functions 
of the commonwealth : powers rendered in some mea- 
sure dictatorial and discretionary by the provision that, 
in unforeseen cases, they should act for the public in- 
terest, according to their best judgment. Thus the 
whole affairs of the state came by degrees under the 
management of a few influential families, principally 
attached to the pursuits of war and chivalry, The body 
of the citizens, the bold and intelligent traders and 
handicraftsmen, became tired, at length, of subordination 
to these dignitaries, especially as many practical griev- 
ances were complained of in their administration. It 
was said they took no care but for themselves, and those 
who belonged to them ; gave no reckoning of the moneys 
of the town, received the inferior burghers with intoler- 
able haughtiness ; proceeded, in short, in all respects in 
an arbitrary manner. Discontent, for a while, exhaled 
in murmurs, till a member of the obnoxious body itself 
came forward, and made common cause with the dis- 
affected burghers. This was Rudolph Brun, a man of 
noble birth and large fortune, a knight, and a member 
of council, who possessed precisely the qualities indis- 
pensable for a popular leader. His condescending 
familiarity made him a favourite of the common people, 
and he had skill to take advantage of every circumstance 
which offered, and to veil revenge or ambition under the 
aspect of true patriotism* That the cause which Brun 
espoused was good, is manifested by the warm partici- 
pation of such men as Roger Manesse — that his heart 
was bad, has been probably inferred from the tenour of 
iiis public life. Revolutions would too often find but 
little favour in history, if their justification depended on 
the characters of their leaders* ' 

Independence of feeling had planted itself amongst 
the burghers of Zorich, with the incitase of their wealth 
F 4 
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md their knowledge^ and prompted them to excess more 
and more loudly their desire to be united in political 
guilds or companies. They listened, therefore, with 
open ears to Brun’s representations that their rulcra 
disregarded their duty, and were reducing the town, 
otriginally free, beneath the yoke of an intolerable 
tyranny ; that he himself was hated by the council, be- 
cause love to his fellow-citizens ever prompted him to 
lift his voice against these abuses ; that the burghers 
could only free themselves by exerting their own strength, 
and that for his part he was ready to sacrifice life and 
estate in their service. His adherents increased daily in 
number. Many good and honourable men joined his 
party, who perceived the pressing need of a reformation 
in the state ; many who might have been ill used by a 
member of the council, or condemned by a judicial sen- 
tence, which was alleged of Brun himself ; there were 
many in whose cases legal judgments had been given 
unfavourably, and, therefore, as to them, it would seem 
unjustly; many whom the subversion of the existing 
order might flatter with the hope of personal benefit, the 
re-establishmen.t of a ruined, or the foundation of a new 
fortune ; many, in fine, whom levity, a bold and lively 
temper, or a reckless and licentious disposition, prompted 
to take part in any daring design, which afforded hopes 
of disorder, and destruction of all legal and moral 
restraint. 

On the 1st of May, 1335, the first section of the 
council was on the point of quitting office, while the 
second only waited for the sanction of the people, in 
order to succeed to its functions. Now, however, this 
necessary sanction was withheld until an account of the 
public money should be given ; and this demand was sup- 
ported in the council by Rudolph Brun, Roger Manesse, 
and by several other members. The rest, however, treated 
it as a popular ebullition, which in a short time would 
aubside of itselL^id exhausted their whole stock of 
petty artifices t(4|||^w the affair into length, and gain 
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time. This course had been adopted on a much better 
acquaintance with the temper of the council than with 
that of the people. After six weeks of inaction, Brun 
industriously promulgated that the lords of the council 
only meant to mock and delude the commonalty. This 
intelligence brought a multitude round the doors of the 
hall of council, who terrified its members with their 
concourse and clamour. Some declared for the burghers, 
others, in fear for their personal safety, precipitately fleil 
from the city. A popular assembly was held in the 
church of the Franciscans, in which it was resolved to 
bring to account all the members of the late government, 
to reform the constiution, and to place provisional sov^ 
reignty in the hands of Rudolph Brun and his friends. 
By the new constitution, framed under their auspices, 
all handicraftsmen were classed under thirteen guilds, 
the foreman of each of which should sit in council. One 
moiety of thisTiody was henceforth to be composed of 
burghers, the other of nobles, and the whole was to be 
subject to renewal every half year. Brun caused him^ 
self to be elected burgomaster for life, and contrived to 
retain considerable power in his hands ; while a prudent 
reservation of't^^e rights of the empire, and the sanction 
of the emperor, prevented the accession of a formidable 
enemy to the infant democracy. 

It had already natural enemies enough. Rarely do 
those whom a social revolution has degraded from dis« 
tinguished eminence find themselves without friends at 
home — without allies abroad; — and still more rarely 
are they capable of renouncing their hereditary pre- 
tensions with a good grace. The ancient lords of council 
and their adherents could not forget their former func- 
tions and dignities. They entered into a secret league 
with the count of Rappersweil, the barons of Bonstet- 
ten, Mazingen, and others ; and the night of the 24th 
of February, 1350, was fixed for a general massacre of 
the democratic party. Some of the o^sp'rators had re- 
entered the town secretly j otherellpd acquired and 
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abused the public confidence in their peaceable intentions, 
and numerous auxiliaries approached the town by land 
and by water. A baker’s boy is said to have discovered 
the conspiracy at the moment of its meditated explosion; 
and the town was saved by Brun’s skill and decision^ 
supported by the bravery of the citizens. The loss of 
the conspirators was enormous ; and^ besides those who 
perished in the conflict^ or by drowning in the riverj 
thirty-seven died on the wheel or by the sword of the 
executioner. The Zurichersj with the aid of Schaff- 
hausen, soon made themselves masters of Rappersweil ; 
andj a few days before Christmas, Rudolph Brun, in 
contempt of his own promise, burned the town, aban- 
doning the helpless inhabitants to the rigours of the 
season and to famine. But when, in the following year, 
duke Albert of Austria threatened severe retaliation for 
these outrages, the burgomaster addressed himself to the 
league of the forest cantons for reinforcements and re- 
ception into their permanent confederacy. Uri, Schwytz, 
Unterwalden, and Lucerne, which had long regarded 
Zurich as their principal mart and bulwark, accepted 
her proposals with alacrity ; and, on the Walpurgis night 
of the year 1351, closed with her a perpetual league 
of reciprocal aid against all enemies, reserving only the 
rights of earlier allies ofthe emperor and the holy Roman 
empire, 

Albert now began to press the Zurichers more closely, 
and demanded satisfaction for the burning of Rappers- 
weil, — a town which had belonged to his relative, — as 
well as for all other injuries done to the dependants and 
adherents of Austria. He advanced at the head of 
16,000 men, and, moreover, called the people of Glams to 
arms as his auxiliaries. On their refusal, as they 
alleged that they were under the immediate protection 
of the empire, and acknowledged no obligation to aid 
in the private feuds of Austria, the duke resolved to 
Bend troops into ^larus, where he himaelf was protector 
of the monastery of Seckingen, and from whence he 
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might overawe Schwytz and Uri, and deter their popu- 
lation from assisting the Zurichers. This design was^ 
however, frustrated by the confederates from the forest 
cantons, who achieved the occupation of Glarus by an un- 
expected inroad in mid-winter. The people of Glarus 
pledged their faith to the Schwytzers; sent 200 men to re- 
inforce the garrison of Zurich; defeated Walter of Stadion, 
as he marched upon their territory, at the head of Au^ 
trian forces from Rappersweil, and captured and de»- 
stroyed thecastleof Naefels. Admission into the league 
of the confederates rewarded these achievements of their 
new allies. 

On the side of Zug the confederates were still ex- 
posed to attack, etnd the connection of their forces was 
interrupted. Two thousand six hundredmen from Zurich 
and the forest cantons approached the town, and re^ 
ceived oaths of fidelity from the neighbouring districts, 
reserving only the rights of the duke of Austria. The 
town itself, which was held by a strong garrison, at first 
made a vigorous defence, till the burghers, becoming dis- 
couraged by the assaults of the besiegers, solicited a 
three days’ truce. Delegates were despatched by them 
to duke Albert, who described to him the straitened 
situation of the town ; but the duke, instead of attending 
to them, turned to question his falconer whether his 
birds had been fed ; and when asked whether his subjects 
did not concern him more than h^s birds, replied, Go! 
if you are conquered, we shall very soon reconquer you.” 
R^entment of such wanton disregard did not fail to 
produce a new disposition in those who had been its 
objects; and Zug immediately joined the league of the 
forest cantons and Zurich, on nearly the same conditions 
as the latter town, — Glarus having already, on the 4th 
of the same month, acceded to the same eternal con- 
federacy. 

Duke Albert, instead of wasting Jus resources itx 
petty hostilities against Zug and Glmnis, prepared to 
eruedi the force of the confederates at lne blow, by the 
capture and subjection of Zurich. In this enterprise 
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tasked the whole strength of his hereditary domains and 
allies. The elector of Brandenburg, with many othei 
secular princes, five bishops, six and twenty counts, the 
towns of Berne, Soleure, Basle, Strashurg, and Schaff- 
hausen swelled the ranks of his auxiliaries. He ex- 
hausted his domains by extraordinary imposts. The 
stout defence of the Zurichers, however, soon made it 
evident that, against a people so steadfast, united, and 
dauntless as the Swiss, no glory could be gained by con- 
tending; while, moreover, the dearth of provisions in 
the camp of duke Albert became such as threatened 
absolute famine. In this emergency, the elector of 
Brandenburg ofiered his mediation, and despatched con^ 
fidential messengers to trelfe with the Swiss. Scarcely- 
had an answer been received from the town, when its 
inhabitants saw the enemy draw off from their walls ; 
the Bernese alone retained their position. The terms of 
peace were arranged through the elector's intervention ; 
and in these, as in all previous ones, the privileges and 
leagues of the confederates were maintained inviolate, 
Berne was now received among their number : her recent 
alliance with Austria, which was known to have been 
merely in compliance with existing engagements, had 
not destroyed the sense of common interests with her 
neighbours. 

Such was the alliance of the eight towns and districts, 
which, for more than a century afterwards, received no 
new member into the body of their original confederacy. 
In this league, the three forest cantons alone^ Uri, 
Schwytz, and Unterwalden, properly speaking, formed 
the old and genuine Switzerland. They alone, who had 
admitted all the others into their everlasting league, 
were in alliance with all of them; — with Lucerne, whom 
they had aided to emancipate herself from Austria; with 
Berne, whom they had voluntarily assisted in emergency ; 
with Zurich, whose cause, when forsaken by all others, 
they had adopted ; with Zug and Glarus, whom they 
had conquered only to confer on their inhabitants friend- 
ship and freedom. On the other hand, no particular 
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bond of union existed between Glams and Lucerne ; no 
immediate league had been formed between Zurich, 
Berne, and Lucerne ; the Bernese were under no obli- 
gations with regard to Zug and Glams. The forest can- 
tons remained the pivot — the keystone — of the whole 
confederacy, — the remaining five being leagued with 
them, and only through them with each other, Their 
energy preserved that union, of which the only object 
was the maintenance of the spirit of freedom, while, in 
other respects, every canton retained its independence 
and the liberty of constituting at pleasure its own inter- 
nal administration, laws, and institutions. It was only 
in the course of time that reciprocal engagements bei- 
twi^^t the other cantons Were agreed to, which, in like 
manner, reserved to each contracting party unlimited 
powers in their own internal arrangements. This league 
continued to fiourish only so long as its organisation 
continued correspondent with the wants of the time— 
until its animating soul, the spirit of freedom and self- 
sacrifice, had departed from the frame of the confederacy 
— until many desired to retain freedom only for them- 
selves, along with absolute domination over their sub- 
jects; while others could not resolve to raise their arm 
for the defence of their confederates in extremity, so 
long as they entertained the delusive hope of remaining 
undisturbed amidst the min of their brethren. 

After this pacification, the duke of Austria endea- 
voured to compel the people of Zug to renounce their 
connection with the Swiss league. But they answered, 
that the treaty of peace had maintained that league in- 
violate ; and that they would yield to no other claims 
than such as the duke could rightfully make. Albert on 
this laid the whole affair before the emperor, their 
common liege lord; and a diet at Worms condemned the 
Swiss league, on the alleged ground that members of the 
empire could not bind themselves toother without the 
concurrence of their head. Weapons more effectual 
than sophistry were marshalled to support this deciaion. 
Summonses were sent to all the feudatories of Austria 
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BJ3 well aa those of the empire; and all the imperial 
towns WCTe called to aid with their militia. Charles IV, 
himself advanced in person with a force of 4000 knights, 
and at least 40^000 foot and horse ; and laid siege to Zu- 
rich. These mighty preparations, though directed against 
a garrison of barely 4000 men, were equally ineffectual 
as those of the duke of Austria had been in the preceding 
year. The Zurichers besides contrived artfully to indi- 
cate that their quarrel with Austria did not affect their 
allegiance to the emperor, by displaying, on a lofty 
tower, the ensign of the holy Roman empire — a black 
eagle on a golden field. They followed up this demon- 
stration with a petition from a number of their barons, 
burghers, and magistrates ; and these overtures, com- 
bined with the impression made by the spectacle of their 
steadiness and union, induced the emperor, after a siege 
of only twenty days, to disband his army, and to leave 
the Swiss confederacy in quiet. 

It being fcmnd that the confederates were not to be 
coerced with arms, an attempt was made to break their 
force by producing disunion amongst them. Bnin, 
whose conduct was arbitrary on all occasions, subscribed, 
with a few other members of council, a separate treaty of 
peace in the name of his town ; and, moreover, an alliance 
with Austria, which might well displease the confede- 
rates, as its provisions were more binding and extensive 
than those of their league; nay, in certain cases went 
to supersede it. The interest of their trade, which was 
ever uppermost with the Zurichers, may have moved 
them to close so sinister a compact, the evil effects of 
which were, however, averted by the steadiness and fore- 
sight of Schwytz, As duke Albert would not yield up 
his pretensions, and the emperor persisted in declaring, 
that the Swiss should not, on pain of the imperial dis- 
pleasure, regard Schwytz and Glams as their allies,*' 
the confederates held a diet at Lucerne. Zurich did not 
appeaf, and remained neutral. Schwytz, however, de- 
clared that the decree should be resisted, and the event 
reposed in God's hands and their own. The Austrians 
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demanded the submission of Zug and Glarus^ which was 
refused until the duke should give his Sanction to their 
league with the confederates. The Austrians threatened ; 
on which the men of Schwytz raised their hannerj and 
espoused the cause of Zug and Glams in the name of all 
the confederates. Duke Albert^ howeverj did not find 
it advisable to renew the war. He was old and infirm ; 
pain and impatience had lamed his spirit for action ; he 
no longer cherished hopes of conquest ; and he therefore 
acquiesced in the arrangement of existing points of dis- 
putej through the mediation of Peter^ barpn of Thorberg, 
by whom a treaty was accordingly concluded with the 
confederates^ which was commonly known by the name 
of the peace of Thorberg. 

Rudolph Brun, to whom the foregoing transactions 
owed their original impulse, was versed in all the wiles 
of a party leader. He knew how to attract the crowd 
by every art of persuasion, and while his power was 
small, and the issue of his plans remained doubtful, to 
avoid the least appearance of violence. Intrepid, when 
the' victory depended on words — inflexible, as long as 
he had nothing to be afraid of — he could sometimes he 
courageous through the mere dread of death, and his 
natural timidity made him habi^ally vigilant. His 
abilities were better adapted for civic transactions than 
great affairs, — yet, perhaps, the only quality which he 
wanted as a magistrate, was the strength of mind to act 
with uprightness. Notwithstanding all his failings, he 
possessed the attachment of many, to whom the revolu- 
tion which he led brought economical or social advan- 
tages. His renown was at its highest pitch in the four- 
teenth year of his government, through the flourisliing 
state of affairs, which was ascribed to his administration. 
But on examining his character, as it developed itself 
from year to year in the elevated position where he fixed 
himself for life, it exhibits a less favourable aspect ; at 
the point of time especially, when, aftef* having procured 
for his native town the protection of the confederacy, he 
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ruined liis own patriotic work by an unseasonable com. 
pact with Au^ria^ not without suspicion of sordid 
motives in the transaction. Yet it cannot be denied 
that Brun’s undertakings gave a firmer seat to internal 
freedom ki Switzerland, as we shall presently see ex- 
ternal perils combated by the energies of Reding and of 
Erlach. 

While the burghers of Zurich employed themselves 
in overthrowing aristocratical sovereignty within their 
walls, at Berne the nobles joined their strength with 
that of the conynons in repelling aristocratical aggression 
from without. The rapid growth of the town in we^th 
and importance, and its numerous territorial acquisitions 
and purchases, aroused the jealous pride of the counts 
and barons in its neighbourhood. Berne had long been 
distinguished by an active and ambitious spirit, impa^ 
tient of control or restraint, and which nothing but the 
altered state of Europe could have prevented from ad?- 
vancing as resistlessly to greatness as had been done 
under more favourable circumstances by the most re- 
nowned republics of antiquity. Constantly intent on 
leaving no debt unpaid, whether of hostility or friend- 
ship, they pursued progressive aggrandisement on the 
ruin of their eneimes, or by reconciling and receiving 
them into the priffeges of citizenship. This system 
created a numerous body of out-burghers, the protection 
of whom involved the town in everlasting feuds, which 
might sometimes be considered unavoidable, hut were 
often waged from eager love of glory, or as offering an 
occasion of aggrandisement. Agriculture and arms 
engrossed the nobility ; trade and the mechanical arts 
were exercised by the people. Public affairs came by 
degrees, under the direction of a certain number of fa* 
milies ; and though the burghers were, by law, to be 
consulted in all state-occasions, yet the authorities dis- 
pensed with that formality on pressing emergencies.; 
emergencies which could not fail frequently to recur 
amidst the enterprises of Austria, and the barons in th^ 
neighbour hofij, and which, by calling off the popular 
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attention to external attacks^ were apt to fiyoiir domestic 
usurpation. 

In the hundred and twenty-seventh year after the 
building of Berne, the higher and infterior nobility of 
Aargau and Burgundy combined their whole force for 
its destruction with the barons and counts in the Uecht- 
land. The dukes of Austria joined this combination; 
and the emperor Louis sanctioned its proceedings 
through his envoys. A beginning was made by petty 
provocations and affronts ; but more serious measures 
were taken after a general assembly of th^ nobles in the 
towi! of Freyburg, At this meeting all the injuries 
were enumerated, alleged to have been suffered from 
Berne, whose burghers, it was said, aimed at the ruin of 
the nobility. Hostilities were determined, and com- 
menced against the obnoxious town ; all commerce and 
intercourse with it closed. Berne sought no protector, 
and her citizens neither exhibited trepidation nor blind 
ardour. The council, under the avoyer, John of Bu- 
benberg, resolved, that satisfaction should he given to 
all equitable demands, but that force should be repelled 
with force ; and as all negotiation with the nobles was 
fruitless, an appeal to arms remained the only alternative. 
Laupen, a small town in the Be4||ee territory, was 
already threatened by the combined fmce of the emperor 
and the nobles, consisting of 15,000 foot and 3000 
horse, led by 1200 knights, in complete armour*, and 
700 barons, with crowned helmets. The victory or 
overthrow of Berne was now to decide the freedom or 
servitude of the whole of western Switzeriand. The 
peasantry who fled into the town for refuge brought 
frightful accounts of the near approach, the overwhelm- 
ing farces, and the mercilesB dispositicms of the enemy. 
They were minded to leave not a human creature alive 
in Berne, but to put whatever had life in it to the sword 
without pity. Each of the hostile leadprs had already 
selected a mansion in the town, of wmch, after their 
assured snecess, they meant to take poss^on. Mean. 

* Ferreia murls armati. 
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wliile the nobles gave themselves up to an arrogant se- 
curity; while the burghers, on the other hand, put forth 
their whole defensive strength, and determined rather to 
bury themselves in the ruins of their town than to ask 
or accept mercy from the insolent invaders. As the 
first aim of the enemy was directed against Laupen, 
where only a small garrison was posted, under the 
knight of Blankenburg, they swore by God and all the 
saints to sacrifice life and goods in the defence of the 
place, and issued a decree, that if any father had two 
sons, or if in any house there were two brothers, one of 
each should march to the relief of Laupen.'* Six hun- 
dred men marched accordingly under the younger Bu- 
benberg. 

The Bernese, having thus provided for the first instant 
emergency, proceeded at more leisure to levy the force 
of their out-burghers, elect a general, and solicit the 
support of the confederates. Though the term of their 
original league with the forest cantons had expired, 
these brave allies were foremost in advancing to their 
succour. Nine hundred able warriors marched across 
the Briinig to Berne ; and the whole force of the town 
advanced upon Laupen on the 20th of June, 1339, under 
the command of R\|i^plph of Erlach. Erlach drew up his 
troops in good order, assigning to the allies, and first of 
all to the forest cantons, the post of honour against the 
enemy’s cavalry. He himself, at the head of the troops 
of Berne, prepared to attack their infantry, and gave 
the signal for the engagement, by exclaiming, Where 
be now those gallant youths who were wont to bid de- 
fiance to the enemy in their revels at Berne, adorned 
with fiowers and feathers ? The honour of your town 
is now in your hands. — Follow her banner ! Follow 
Erlach ! ” On this the youths of Berne rushed round the 
banner ; the slingers advanced ; and having discharged 
three volleys widi considerable execution, fell back into 
their former position. This retrograde movement w^ 
taken for a flight in the rear of the army, which was , 
occupied Jjy^^^pung inexperienced combatants, who 
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wheeled about, and fled into the neighbouring wood. 
Their flight occasioned wavering and disorder in the 
main body. At this critical moment Erlach showed the 
soul of a great leader, whose presence of mind is not to 
be shaken by the most untoward accidents. He cried 
to the troops with an air of cheerful confidence, My 
friends, we shall now conquer, for the chaff* is threshed 
from the com ! ” Then, waving his sword, he gave the 
command for a charge. The nature of the ground had 
not allowed the enemy’s infantry to extend its lines 
sufficiently; and the want of subordination and of union 
which prevailed amongst an army under so many rival 
chiefs, rendered it utterly unable to maintain its ground 
against the compact mass of the confederates. After a 
short and feeble resistance, the infantry threw away their 
arms, and took to flight in utter disorder. The forest 
cantons, the men of Soleure, of Hasli, and of Sieben- 
thal, were still engaged in doubtful strife with the ca- 
valry. Already they were on the verge of utter defeat, 
and had only maintained their ground through the ob- 
stinate stand made by the forest cantons ; when the men 
of Berne attacked the enemy at once in flank and in 
rear, and the victory was now complete on all points. 
The field was strewed with the bodies arms, and horses 
of the nobility. So total was their overthrow, that the 
baron of Blumenberg no sooner heard the numbers and 
the names of the fallen, than exclaiming, " God forbid 
I should survive such men 1 he spurred his horse upon 
tlie ranks of the forest cantons and found what he sought, 
an honourable death. Seven-and-twenty banners of the 
imperial towns and nobles fell into the hands of the 
victors, who, after a short pursuit of the fugitives, re- 
assembled on the field of battle, fell down on their 
knees, and returned thanks to Him who had given them 
the victory over their enemies. The garrison at Laupen 
heartily sympathised with the joy of iieir victorious 
brethren ; and Erlach paid his tribute of acknowledg- 
ment to the valour and the discipline of his army. He 
then gave orders to remain on the field during the night, 
o 2 
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according to die usage^ partly to prove on whose side 
was the victory, and partly to take care of the wounded. 
Early on the following morning, the conquerors marched 
homewards. A priest, with the holy sacrament, led the 
procession ; next in order went the conquered banners, 
arms, and accoutrements ; and the procession was closed 
by the march of the conquering army. In this manner 
they reached Berne, and entered the city amidst exulting 
shouts of welcome from the people. Erlach, having 
saved his country, laid down die authority with which 
in the hour of need he had been invested, Berne re- 
i.ewed her league with the forest cantons, and gave them 
practical tokens of her gradtude. The celebration of a 
solemn divine service was ordained on every future an- 
niversary of the day of Laupen, that pious remembrance 
and ardent emuladon of its glories might be preserved 
through all succeeding generations. 

The triumphs of Swiss valour were soon saddened by 
the breaking out of that great plague, which visited with 
its ravages the greater part of Europe and Asia, and of 
which the most vivid delineation ever written (except 
that of a similar pest by Thucydides) has been pre- 
served in the Decameron of Boccaccio. "VVliole towns were 
depopulated. Estates were left without claimants or 
occupiers. Priests, physicians, grave-diggers, could not 
be found in adequate munbers; and the consecrated 
earth of the churchyards no longer sufficed for the 
reception of its destined tenants. In the order of 
Franciscans alone 120,430 monks are said to have 
perished. This plague had been preceded by tremen- 
dous earthquakes, which laid in ruins towns, castles, 
and villages. Dearth and famine, clouds of locusts, and 
even an innocent comet had been long before regarded 
as forerunners of the peatil^cc ; and when it came it 
was viewed as an unequivocal sign of the wrath of God* 
At the outset, the Jews became, as usual, objects of 
umbrage^ as having occasioned this calamity by poison- 
ing the wcllsi A persecution was commenced against 
them, and numberless innocent persons were consigned, 
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by heated fanatidsinj to a dreadful death by fire, and 
their children were baptized over the abrpses of their 
parents^ according to the religion of their murderers. 
These atrocities were in all probability perpetrated by 
many^ in order to possess themselves of the wealth 
acquired by the Jews in traffic, to take revenge for their 
usurious extortions, or, finally, to pay their debts in the 
most expeditious and easy manner. When it was found 
that the plague was nowise diminished by massacring 
the Jews, but, on the contrary, seemed to acquire ad- 
ditional virulence, it was inferred that God, in his 
righteous wrath, intended nothing less than to extirpate 
the whole sinful race of man. Many now endeavoured 
by self- chastisement to avert the divine vengeance from 
themselves. Fraternities of hundreds and thousands col- 
lected under the name of Flagellants, strolled through 
the land in strange garbs, scourged themselves in the 
public streets, in penance for the sins of the world, and 
read a letter which was said to have fallen from heaven, 
admonishing all to repentance and amendment. They 
were joined, of course, by a crowd of idle vagabonds, 
who, under the mask of extraordinary sanctity and 
humble penitence, indulged in every species of disorder 
and debauchery. At last the affair assumed so grave 
an aspect, that the pope and many secular princes 
dedared themselves against the Flagellants, and speedily 
put an end to their extravagances. Various ways were 
still, however, resorted to by various tempers to snatch 
the full enjoyment of that life which they were so soon 
to lose, at the expense of every possible violation of the 
liWB of morality. Only a few lived on in a quiet and 
orderly manner, in reliance on the saving help of God, 
without running into any excess of anxiety or indul- 
gence. After this desolating scourge had raged during 
four years, its violence seemed at length to be ex- 
haust^ ^ 

ftudolph of £rlachj the hero of LaiqpeL, had on the 
doae of the war wiffidrawn himself from the stage of 
© 3 
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public life^ and lived to an advanced age on his property 
near Berne. 'Ihere he remained in his castle, honoured 
by allj in modest retirement : his children were at a 
distance from him ; and while men and maids were 
busied in husbandry^ the old man often was left under 
the sole protection of his hounds. The sword which 
he had worn in his country's battles hung on the wall. 
In this solitude he was visited one day by his son-in* 
law, Jost voA Rudenz, who had on many occasiona 
excited Erlach's displeasure. A bitter altercation is 
supposed to have taken place between them ; and Ru- 
denz, in an excess of rage, snatched the sword from the 
waU, struck down the old hero, and escaped. When 
intelligence of the murder reached Berne, the whole 
population, horse and foot, sallied forth to seize the 
murderer ; who, however, was not taken, and is sup- 
posed to have shortly afterwards met his death in some 
unknown manner. Thus fell Erlach. ^ 

Even in peace Berne pursued with great success her 
plans of aggrandisement by feuds, or by acquiring cas- 
tellan jurisdictions, and also made many purchases of 
territory at this time, by which the town became so 
much involved in debt, that nothing but the spirited 
exertions of the burghers could have cleared away its nu^ 
merous embarrassments. While such was the external 
progress of Berne, the internal tranquillity of the town 
became disturbed by the strife between the higher ranks 
of nobility and the lesser nobles, as well as the respectable 
burghers. These dissensions were, however, composed 
with much discretion, moderation, and equity; a few sus- 
picious characters were removed from the council, and 
future encroachments on the part of the authorities wm 
provided against by judicious regulations. 

Zurich, under the wise and moderate government of 
Roger Manesse, who, on the death Brun, succeeded to 
the dignity of burgomaster, sought a remedy in dili^ 
gence Rud industry for the serious wounds which sevese 
and protracted warfare had inflicted on the morals and 
the wealth of its population ; whose numbers had, more- 
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over, been diminished by one eighth* The first ahn of 
the government of Zurich was to ameliorate its im- 
poverished condition ; the second^ to set limits^ by strong 
sumptuary laws^ to the decay of moral discipline^ and 
to new modes of extravagance; the thirds to secure the 
‘'freedom of the burghers by wise amendments in a 
defective constitution^ which had bestowed upon the 
burgomaster more extensive powers than should be 
given in a free state to any one. in four and 

twenty years of almost uninterrupted peace, Zurich 
gradually ros^to even more than her former prosperity. 
Berne could certainly boast of greater power than 
Zurich, of more illustrious rulers, of a more high- 
minded and warlike people. Zurich, on the other hand, 
pursued with greater energy the arts and undertakings 
of peace ; and while Berne advanced with rapid strides 
to the rank of a powerful commonwealth, bore away the 
palm of civilisation and improvement. 

Lucerne, torn by perpetual party contests, and exter- 
nally exposed to the power of Austria, remained far 
behind Berne and Zurich. 

Zug and Glarus were quiet and contented, as it was 
no longer in the power of Austria to invade their rights 
and liberties. 

The forest cantons felt but little concern about the 
outward world, and followed the still tenour of their 
pastoral life; but they were not the less endowed with 
a free spirit, and prepared at any moment to fight for 
their freedom, friends, and country. While the con- 
federacy thus enjoyed its liberties, the towns of St. Gall, 
SohafiThausen, Basle, Soleure, Sion, and Lausanne, strug- 
gled eagerly to attain the like advantages. 

The forest cantons, along with Zurich, Lucerne, and 
Zug, adopted, in 1370, a set of regulations very re- 
markable for those times, v^hich were known under the 
title of the Pfaffenbriefj the object ^f which was to 
hinder the abuse of clerical influence, to abolish the im. 
punity enjoyed by ecclesiastics, even in cases of enor- 
o 4 
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moiu/cnmiiiality^ to naxrow the operation of tbeir 
in^gues and t|ieir vindictivenesfij and to render dim 
amenable to the native laws and tribunals. The peeu- 
nia^ wants of princes and nobles prompted bolder amd 
bolder measures against the clergy; the towns tax/ed 
them ; the peasantry refused to pay any longer many 
services of vassalage imposed by their authority ; and 
the church vassals themselves^ especially in the district 
of Appenzellj^rdly maintained the semblance of obe- 
dience to theMnandates. 

The power of the nobility declined w^h that of the 
clergy, as the great barons set themselves To vie with the 
magnificence of the princes of Austria, Savoy, and Milan: 
thus preparing their own ruin by the abandonment ^f 
their primitive manners, as well as by the consumption 
of their patrimonial wealth. The noble houses of Mont- 
fort, Neufchatel, Kyburg, and a few others, maintained 
themselves with difficulty between the rising Swiss re- 
public and the growing powers of Austria and Savoy. 

During the peace with Austria, the confederacy had 
to repel two other assaults of hostile power. No prince 
or town was at that time sufficiently rich to support 
standing armies; or if there were any whose wealth might 
have enabled them to do so, they would hardly have 
dared to combat the repugnance of their people, who 
justly regarded standing troops as an instrument for their 
subjection. In case of war, the nobles with their squires 
followed for a certain time their prince's banner on horse- 
back, while the common people served on foot ; belli- 
gerent towns, on the other hand, called out their burghers 
and out-burghers. This mode of conducting war had 
obvious disadvantages. As the vassals of princes were 
only obliged to a limited term of service, a large army 
not unfreqiiently disbanded just at the moment when 
the best success might have been expected ; wnd as the 
nobks and people felt the constant recurrence of warfare 
iXMNre and more burdensome, it often hsqipened thiat 
military service was refused. Other disadva&tages, 
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were infleparable from these imperfect military ar* 
nngementSj which often cnippled the conduct of the best 
planned undertakings. And if the towns had not exactly 
the same impediments to struggle with^ as were often 
imposed to princes by the turbulence of their vassalsj 
they had others perhaps equally embarrassing. The 
wealth acquired in trade introduced effeminacy^ decay of 
martial spirit^ and dread of death ; and gave rise to the 
wish to free themselves by any mean^pm a personal 
share in warlike expeditions. To lilmte towns and 
princes from these difficulties, bold and enterprising men 
soon ofiered their services : these men, who, for the most 
part, were poor nobles, or burghers and peasants anxious 
to distinguish themselves by deeds of valour, levied on 
their own account large troops of rapacious rabble, often 
to the number of many thousands. Thus escorted, they 
roamed about, maintaining themselves and their armies 
at the cost of the unfortunate lands which lay in their 
line of march ; and offering their mercenary services, for 
one or more campaigns, to towns and princes. When 
4i8missed by one employer, if they did not immediately 
find another they betook themselves to predatory excur- 
sions^ on their own score. Not a few of these leaders 
were murdered by their own band ; many met a dis- 
graceful death on the scaffold ; but, on the other hand, 
some won for themselves domains and principalities. 
Their formation was the first trace and original germ 
of standing armies ; and has considerable resemblance 
to the manner in which partisan corps are formed 
in modem warfare. As the invention of this mode 
of making wur belonged to Italy, the leaders of these 
troops received die Italian name of condottieri. One 
of diese mercenary captains, Arnold of Cervola, a man 
of acknowledged courage but indifferent reputation, had 
fought in the pay of France against England : after the 
dooe of thit war, he martdied througiti several distriets 
at the head of twenty, thirty, or even j^orty thousand 
men ; and* ^readkig devastation around him^ advanced 
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upon the town of Basle. On other occasions he avoided 
attacking fortified towns with his ill-disciplined troops, 
who were totally devoid of all preparation, practice, and 
appetite for services which required patience and order: 
but Basle had only just been rebuilt after a wasting 
earthquake; its trenches were in many places still choked 
,with rubbish, which gave unusual facilities for storming. 
At this moment of terror Basle begged for aid from the 
confederates ; ^d in a few days Berne and Soleure, 
which were leagued with that town, sent 1500 men to 
its assistance. As soon as they were received in the 
suburbs, the leader of Berne addressed them : — Hav- 
ing been sent to venture all for you, faithful and true 
friends and colleagues, post us where the danger will be 
greatest." A day later, 3000 picked troops arrived from 
the other cantons to defend Basle, as a bulwark of the 
confederacy, although they had then no direct league 
with it. Cervola, who had heard of Swiss valour and 
Swiss poverty, found it advisable to turn his march 
northwards without an attempt on Basle : in the follow- 
ing year (1366) he was despatched by his own followers, 
in Provence, 

Ten years after the menaced inroad of Cervola, In- 
gram or Ingelram de Coucy, count of Soissons and earl 
of Bedford (titles both conferred on him by Edward 111. 
of England, whose daughter Isabella he had received in 
marriage), proclaimed a feud against Austria, that power 
having refused to pay the marriage portion of his mother 
€atharina, daughter of the late duke Leopold, slain at 
Morgarten, on pretence that the towns and lanrla assigned 
for its payment had fallen for the most part into 
hands of the confederates. In Coucy's army were many 
English in splendid armour, with gilt helmets, or high- 
crowned iron caps (Germanice, ^w^e^-hats, or capuches,) 
whom the cessation of the war between France and 
England had reduced to an unwelcome state of inaction, 
end who willingly joined standard Taised by a son- 
in-law of their monarch. Besides these excellent .wan. 
riors, from whom the bands of Coucy were sometunei 
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called the Englanders, and sometimes, on account of 
their strangely fashioned hats, the Guglers, Coucy picked 
up numerous recruits in France and the Netherlands, 
and was also reinforced by the remains of Cervola’s army. 
With these bands, which carried terror before them, 
spread devastation around, and left misery behind them, 
he began his expedition against Austria. Leopold now 
applied for the assistance of the confederates, which was 
afforded with alacrity on the part of Berne and Zurich, 
as the open country of these cantons was equally ex- 
posed to attack. But the forest cantons declared that 
they would not sacrifice their people in order to protect 
the lands of a hostile power from invasion ; they would, 
therefore, view the course of the war merely as spec- 
tators ; and if the enemy should reach their borders, 
they hoped, by God*s assistance, and by the vigour of 
their own right arms, to be able to defend themselves. 
They adhered to this determination, although they would 
have done better to take up arms in defence of the 
Aargau, not on the duke’s account, but because it was 
an avant-mure of Zurich and Berne. On the approach 
of Coucy’s force, an unaccountable panic seems to have 
taken possession of the Austrians and their Swiss allies : 
the invaders plundered and laid under contribution the 
whole country from the Jura to the gates of Berne and 
frontiers of Zurich. As the produce of these tracts hardly 
sufficed to feed their own inhabitants, such dearth and 
desolation ensued, that many not insignificant towns 
could with difficulty defend themselves from the wolves. 
Coucy*B army itself suffered dreadfully; land the oppres- 
sions which it was forced, for self-preservation, to heap 
the land, brought the people at last to despair and to 
resistance. Three thousand English warriors were de- 
feated near Buttisholz, by a few hundred inhabitants of 
Entlibuch (a district among the mountains that decline 
irom the higher Alps towards the Aafgau), assisted, 
however, by straggling bands from Luc^ne and Unter- 
wmldem As the conquering men of Entlibuch were 
riding home on English horses, exultingly displaying the 
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arras and ornaments of the vanquished^ the baron Peter 
of Dorrenbergj as they passed his castle^ cried outj — 

O noble bloody alas ! that peasants should wear your 
decorations/’ — That hath come to pass/' replied an 
Entlibuchefj because we have this day mingled noble 
blood with blood of horses.” A mound, called the En- 
glish barrow, near the wood of Buttisholz, still remains 
is a monument of the action. 

Count Rudolph of Kyburg, one of the few remaining 
powerful nobles, expiated a treacherous attempt to sur- 
prise the town of Soleure, over which he claimed some 
Jurisdiction, by the loss of a great part of his hereditary 
domains ; as the citizens of the town in question took 
their revenge, with the aid of Berne, by inroads on his 
lands and those of his friends. Berne, with her accus- 
tomed policy, took the opportunity of appropriating Thun 
as well as the bailliage of Griessenberg. 

Though the recent peace still remained unbroken, 
many secret causes of discord were in active operation, 
which could not fail to produce a new and sanguinary 
contest. The support which the count of Kyburg had 
received from the Austrian territories had awakened the 
distrust of the confederates, while the ruin of that an- 
cient house, and the growth of the power of Berne, had 
exasperated the ill-will of the nobles towards the con- 
federacy. Duke Leopold III. of Austria, who reaembled 
in pride as well as in courage that Leopold who had 
fought with the confederates at Morgarten, brought 
latter complaints against the confederates for receiving 
into their league^ in defiance of treaties, Entlibuch, 8em- 
pach, Meyenberg, Reichensee, and other places, on which 
he had claims, as either subject or mortgaged to him ; be 
charged Lucerne with breaking into his castle of Rothen- 
buig in time of peace, and Zurich (whether with or 
without foundation we are only enabled by history to 
conjecture) with having planned a similar inroad upon 
Rappersweil. On the other hand, besides the share 
which Leopold had, contrary to his solemn engagements, 
taken in the count of Kyburg’s quarrel with the con- 
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federates^ he had violated several points in the late 
pacification^ and had done injury to the trade of the coji- 
federateSj by the erection of a bridge at RappersweiJ^ 
as well as by the exaction of new tolls and dues at that 
place and at Rothenburg. And if Leopold had hitherto 
taken no further steps against the confederates^ his for- 
bearance was not so much attributed to love of peace^ or 
regard to the faith of treatieSj as to the obstacles which 
were laid in his way by circumstances* As soon as these 
we>e overcomej he marched into the AargaUj and swore 
a solemn oath^ by God’s assistance^ to dissever that 
insulting league of the Swiss^ the source of so much 
unrighteous warfare."' 

The hatred of the nobles now broke forth against the 
free burghers^ so that messages of defiance reached the 
confederacy from I 67 lords temporal and spiritual^ 
whichj in order to enhance their stunning efl^ect, were 
delivered in twenty messages successively. At this 
crisis Berne declined taking the part in the common 
danger which seemed enjoined by gratitude for the 
aid of her confederates at Laupen^ on pretence of an 
eleven years’ truce with Leopold j of which^ however, 
the term was to expire in a few months. The other 
cantons reinforced the Zurichers, against whom the first 
attack was apprehended, with I 6 OO men, and ravaged 
in ooi\junction with them the neighbouring lands of 
Austria; but on the news of a threatened inroad on 
Ifucerne, the force destined to garrison that town was 
detached thither, while the Zurichers protected their 
own walls against the division of the ducal force by 
which they were menaced. Meanwhile the duke 
marched rapidly towards the interior of the country, at 
the head of a body of picked troops ; and on the 9^ of 
July, 1386, met the Swiss advancing from Zurich in 
the neighbourhood of Sempach. 

. Arrogwce and scornful menace heralded the march of 
an enemy confident of a sure and ea^ victory. Cords, 
aa on a former occasion, were prepared to hang the ex- 
J)ected captivea. A certain baron of Hasenburg, who 
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suggested prudent caution, received the punning nick- 
name, heart of hare (Hasenherz) ; and, in order to owe 
the honour of victory solely to themselves, the heavy- 
armed nobility dismounted from their horses, cut the 
long peaks then in fashion from their shoes, and formed 
an extended line of battle, seemingly impenetrable, 
through the formidable length and close array of the 
presented spears. The Swiss had nothing but boards 
attached to their left arms by way of bucklers, but 
charged manfully notwithstanding their rude accoutre- 
ments, in reliance on their God, and in the cause of their 
country. Their leaders fought in front of tlie battle, 
and many of them soon fell before the levelled spears of 
the enemy. It was then that Arnold of Winkelried, a 
knight of Unterwalden (for the chivalry was not all on 
one side), resolved by his heroic death to render an im- 
perishable service to his father-land. Exclaiming, I will 
make way for you, confederates — provide for my wife 
and children — honour my race!" — he rushed upon the 
spears, and grasping several with his arms, he bore them 
to the ground with the weight of his body, over which 
the confederates forced their way through the broken 
ranks of the enemy, who w^re unable to manoeuvre from 
the closeness of their array, and half smothered under 
the sultry summer s sun in their ponderous armour. 
The high-souled Leopold fell beside the sinking banner 
of Austria, resolved to share the fate of those true fol- 
lowers who had sacrificed themselves in his cause. More 
than 600 of the higher and lower nobility were left on 
the field, with about 2000 of their less distinguished 
adherents. The slaughter would have been greater had 
not the Swiss yielded too eagerly to the appetite for 
plunder. Fifteen banners fell into the hands of the 
victors, who lost about 200 men ; but amongst these 
some of their bravest. The avoyer Gundoldingen, a 
man in high esteem among his countrymen, and deeply 
imbued with the spirit of a republican government,, died 
repeating the words, Tell the men of Lucerne to retam 
no avoyer longer than a single year in office,'* 
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Leopold IV.j Burnamed the Proud, continued during 
several months longer the war commenced by his father 
against the confederates. He enjoyed the aid of a nume. 
rous and powerful body of nobles, eager to revenge their 
friends and relatives slain at Sempach, or to vindicate 
the honour of their order. Yet this feud, in which 
Berne, Zurich, and Lucerne took principal parts, re- 
sembled a mere predatory excursion more than any thing 
else. Berne seized the opportunity to aggrandise her- 
self, and gained a firm footing in the Oberland. Lucerne 
destroyed several strong fortresses. Zurich did the 
same, and distinguished herself by valiant deeds of arms 
in the Wehnthal, But the conquest of the Austrian 
town of Wesen, in the Gaster, by the seven old cantons, 
alone deserves notice here, not so much on account of 
the importance of the acquisition as of its consequences. 
Since neither fame nor profit accrued from these events 
to the house of Austria, and the confederates themselves 
were tired of this desultory warfare, a year and a half's 
truce was easily mediated by several imperial towns. 
This was called the Bad Peace^ on account of the nu- 
merous acts of ill faith which were exercised on both sides 
while it continued, and because its whole duration was 
employed not in pacific transactions, but in warlike pre- 
parations. At that time the minds of the confederates 
were penetrated with such hatred against Austria, that 
they could not hear the name of that house without ex- 
asperation. Whoever spoke well of Austria was regarded 
as an enemy — whoever should have adorned his hat with 
peacock's feathers, the ducal ensign, would have lost hie 
life by the fury of the people. It is recorded that no 
peacock was permitted in all Switzerland,* and Peacock* s 
Tail became the most offensive of all nicknames. The 
national antipathy rose to such a height at this time, that 
many writers, not without ground, refer to this epoch 
the definitive separation of the Swiss confederation from 
the German empire. ^ 

Towards the close of the truce, the Swiss garrison in 
the conquered town of Wesen were surprised by a 
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treftchcrouB junction of tbc burghers with the AustriABs; 
and the Togt^ with all who could not escape over the 
wiUbj were murdered. The confederates advanced frofn^ 
the lake of Zurichj but did not attempt to penetrate 
through the strong body of Austrian troops collected in 
the neighbourhood ; and the men of Glarus were left to 
themselves for the space of nearly two months^ while 
the mountain-passes were blocked up with snow. Never- 
thelessj they rejected the conditions proposed by the 
enemy, which amounted, indeed, to nearly entire subjec- 
tion. Unexpectedly, on the 9th of April, 1386, a hostile 
army, several thousand strong, made its appearance from 
the neighbouring lands of the Aargau, Thurgau, and the 
remote Swabian territories, and attacked the fortress of 
Naefels. A handful of 200 men, commanded by Mat- 
thew of Biihlen, though reinforced by 300 others who 
came up from the neighbourhood, were not strong enough 
to maintain an uniinished line of fortifications extending 
across a valley from one hill to another. Their entrench- 
ments were forced, after a stout resistance. While the 
enemy, confiding in their far superior numbers, and des- 
pising the insignificant bands of Glarus, dispersed in 
every direction in quest of plunder, Biihlen collected his 
handful of men on the mountain ridges near Ruti. Even 
in an open country resolute men are capable of great 
things j and little bands of warriors cut their way from 
all quarters to their country's banner floating from ihe 
height. The men of Glarus, reinforced by a few Schwytzers 
and other chance auxiliaries from the valleys in their 
rear, by a succession of spirited charges, brought the 
enemy first to wavering and confusion, and at last to a 
disorderly flight. The bridge at Wesen gave way beneath 
the pressure of the fugitives. Above 3000 common men 
and 183 knights fell on the field, or found their death 
in the lake and in the river. The entreaties and mag., 
nificent offers made by the sorrowing relatives for leave 
to build a convent on the field of battle were rejected by 
the community of Glarus, who justly feared that such a 
foundation might, in course of time, find means to ap* 
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proptiate the best lands^ acquire a dangerous influence, 
and encourage that of foreigners. The same community 
ordained that, on each succeeding April, the princip^ 
able-bodied member of each family in the district should 
go in procession to Naefels, passing every spot and stile 
which had witnessed the achievements of their forefa-. 
thers. Then and there should be read before the assembled 
people the history of the day of Sempach, the events in 
the Gaster, and, finally, of the victory of Naefels. After 
the celebration of mass for the souls of their bravb ances- 
tors, and due commemoration of their constancy in the 
cause of freedom, the people were allowed to relax in 
moderate festivity. 

After incessant hostilities waged for more than thir- 
teen months, some imperial towns succeeeded in effecting 
a truce, or peace, as it was called, for seven years, in 
which the Bernese acquiesced with reluctance. In this 
peace the confederates retained their actual conquests. 
Zurich, Uri, andUnterwalden, however, acquired nothing. 
The event of the war, and the terms of peace, shook to 
their foundations the financial resources of Austria, as 
well as its power and influence on the popular mind in 
Switzerland. The attempt was therefore renewed to sow 
disunion among the confederates, and subdue those spirits 
by fraud which had only been roused by open violence. 
Duke Leopold gained over to his interests the burgomas- 
ter Rudolf Schon, and the majority of the council at 
Zurich. Without the knowledge of the great council, 
and in spite of the remonstrances of the rest of the con- 
federates, who watched their proceedings with attention, 
they closed with Austria a still more binding alliance 
than that of Brun had been. Zurich therein exempted 
herself from guaranteeing the recent conquests of the 
confederates, &c. The envoys of the latter had recourse 
to measures justifiable only by the peculiar relations and 
danger of the confederacy. They employed their per- 
sonal influence in the streets and pulmc 'ilaces on the 
members of the great council and congregated burghers. 
The ascendency of the government rapidly fell, as it had 
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only been based upon arts of intrigue and coercion. Its 
members were displaced^ and^ in partj banished; the 
Austrian league dissolved^ and changes made in the con- 
stitution, in consequence of which, the former rulers were 
superseded by firm friends of the confederacy. 

Convinced of the necessity of adopting regulations 
conducive to internal strength and harmony, the con- 
federates concluded as a body that state compact which 
received the name of the Sempach declaration, which 
was intfended to prevent the recurrence of the disorders 
which had marked the late war, and which prohibited 
self-revenge among the confederates^ provided for the 
safety of commerce and intercourse, the maintenance of 
discipline, and the prevention of unnecessary violence 
and plunder among the soldiery. The seven years' 
peace with Austria was prolonged, in 1394, for twenty, 
and in 1412, for fifty years. While the influence of 
that power sunk in Switzerland; while one ancient, proud, 
and powerful house was extinguished after another, two 
new confederations became organised in the east. Rhsetia 
was the one, ^ the other was Appenzell. 

Enclosed by rugged chains of the higher Alps, and 
possessing a climate rapid in its vicissitudes, from eternal 
icefto almost Spanish sultriness, Rhstia presented, in 
the times of which we are treating, a strange mixture 
of free communities with the bondsmen of the church 
and the nobles. Already had a century elapsed since 
the confederates had achieved their freedom, ‘when the 
RhffitianSj for the first time, manned themselves to 
struggle for that glorious object. They formed al- 
liances, partly amongst themselves, and partly with the 
neighbouring confederates ; but their struggles were as 
yet too undecided, their internal relations too confused 
and unregulated, to deserve farther notice for the present. 

With more decision, and therefore with more effect, 
the district of Appenzell entered on the struggle for in- 
dqiendence. It consisted of some half-dozen namelem 
hamlets, at the northern end of the ancient Rhetian 
territory, where an insulated group of mountains, like a 
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sort of natural fortress, rises high above the circumjacent 
country. The snow-crowned head of the Sentis seems 
to to^ver supreme over wide tracts, from the Tyrol, over 
the distant Swabian plains, as far as Wirtemberg, Ar- 
rogance, combined with oppression and tyranny, first 
aroused in the inhabitants of this obscure region a force 
which had been hitherto unknown to themselves, but 
which extended its workings over a wide circle, until 
arrogance and imprudence on their own part again 
limited its results within a narrower field. Cuno, of 
Staufen, was invested, in 1379 } with the dignity of abbot 
in the monastery of St, Gall, which for a considerable 
time back had appropriated the imperial and all other 
dues throughout the four districts around it. Cuno held 
the wisdom of a ruler to be best shown by extension of 
his rule ; his servants also delighted in surpassing their 
lord's excesses, and in barbing his oppressions with insult, 
Cuno refused to ‘confirm the prescriptive franchises of 
the peasantry, or to gratify their wish to have their 
officers selected from the natives of their own district ; 
augmented the dues and imposts to which they were 
liable, and exercised his feudal rights with the most 
tyrannical rigour. At length, the four districts uncjer 
his government combined for common resistance ; hut 
the ferment was«for once appeased through the good offices 
of impartial towns and nobles in the neighbourhood. 
These conciliatory labours were however rendered useless 
by attempts on the part of the abbot and his officers to 
avenge themselves on the abettors of the recent dis- 
contents. Rigours made still farther rigours necessary ; 
and in January, 1401, the four districts leagued them- 
selves with the town of St. Gall, which had been irri- 
tated already by the abbot. They expelled that prince’s 
officers, and threw up their allegiance. Constance, 
and five other imperial towns^ which had shortly before 
allied themselves with the prince- abbot, as well as with 
the town of St. Gall, again succeeded in dissolving the 
league of the citizens with the moimtaineers. When 
the commons of Appenzell found that force was about to 
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be employed against them^ they unanimously swore to a 
firm union. They now sought an alliance with the Swiss 
confederacy; but Schwytz alone answered their ad. 
vances. The abbot now allied himself more closely with the 
Swabian towns, and, through their mediation with St. Gall, 
where the princely name and influence still worked 
powerfully on the leading men, and attempted to coerce 
the combined mountaineers by force of arms. 

But the latter had received reinforcements from the 
cver-ready Schwytzers, and had moreover been joined by 
volunteers from Glarus, though that canton was pre- 
cluded, by its league with the confederates, from entering 
into open alliance with Appenzell. On the 15th May, 
1403, the well-appointed enemy, 5000 strong, while 
attempting to penetrate towards Speicher, received, in 
the hollow road before Vogeliseck, a signal overthrow 
from 1800 ill-armed shepherds of Appenzell, hacked by 
a handful of men from Schwytz and from Glarus. Few. 
of the conquerors lost their lives, while 400 of their 
enemies perished; and the town of St. Gall atoned for 
its courtly subservience by the loss of its leaders and 
many of its citizens. Nevertheless, the men of St. Gall 
and Appenzell renewed their league in 1 404, unrestrained 
by any resentment of their losses on the part of the 
former. Abbot and monks made their escape to Weil, 
while the Appenzellers, ever advancing in boldness, re- 
ceived lands and villages into their league, without regard 
to existing rights, and maintained the cause of the vassals 
of the nobles against their lords, who regarded them 
from thenceforth as their enemies. This rendered it 
easy for the abbot to stir up the nobles of the Thur^au 
and others to participate in the war against these dis- 
turbers of the peace ; and he was thus occasioned also to 
court the assistance of duke Frederick, although hithertjo 
the holders of the abbacy diad always cherished distrust 
against his house. Scarcely had the duke resolved io 
aid the prince-abbot, when the deeply outraged count 
Rudolph of Werden^rgj whom the rapacity of Austria 
had robbed of his paternal estates, presented himself as a 
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comrade to the Appenzellers. In order to silence any 
thing like distrust^ he submitted himself to voluntary 
hardships^ which an ordinary knight's page of those 
times would have thought unendurable. He went clothed 
like themselvesj often with bare feet^ and fought in their 
ranks; but his courage^ as well as counsel and experience, 
soon placed him amongst the number of their leaders. 

On a rainy day of June^ 1405, the main body of duke 
Frederick's forces advanced to the borders of Appenzell, 
through the Rheinthal, and began to ascend the Stoss; 
where the short turf of the meadows^ slippery from the 
rain which had fallen, afforded no sure footing for the 
heavy-armed troops. Four hundred men of Appenzell, 
with some from Glarus and Schwytz, rolled fragments of 
rock and beams of wood down on the enemy, who had 
hardly advanced midway up the hill, when Rudolf of 
Werdenberg gave the signal for onset. Then rushed 
tile men of Appenzell with loud shouts on the already 
broken lines of the Austrians ; and the slippery soil 
favoured their barefooted bands as much as it embarrassed 
tiiose of the enemy. The rain had^ besides, rendered 
the cross-bows of the latter unserviceable. Notwith- 
standing these disadvantages, the Austrians fought de»- 
perately, till a new array of combatants appeared on the 
heights in the rear, who seemed designed to cut off their 
retreat. The sight of a new enemy entirely broke their 
taourage, and they fled down hill precipitately, pursued 
by the men of Appenzell; whose wives and daughters, 
in shepherds’ smocks, composed the dreaded reserve, of 
which a distant apparition had inspired too great a panic 
to wait for the correction of a nearer view. 

Duke Frederick, in the mean time, had advanced from 
another quarter, and carried his ravages, at the head of 
his glittering chivalry, up to the very gates of St. GalL 
Finding the place too strong for his means of attack, hs 
fell back again upon Arbon, when his disorderly line of 
march was assailed by the burghers St. Gall, divided 
into several small detachments, from which considerahhs 
loss was sustained by the ducal force at Hauptlisberg. 
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out that he deugned to retreat from Arbon 
to the Tyrolj he drew his forces off towards the Rhine ; 
but, DU arriving at the village of Thai, he wheeled his 
troops suddenly round, and led them up the Wolfshald, 
towards Appenzell. He hoped to take the pastoral pcu 
pulation by surprise; but his intention was already 
known at Appenzell. Four hundred men rushed down 
on the disorderly troops of Austria, who were toiling 
upwards without the least apprehension or precaution. 
They had time, however, to take a strong position in a 
churchyard, and the battle was fought obstinately on 
both sides. At length, the Austrian lines were again 
broken, and the ducal army driven down the Wolfshald 
with enormous slaughter. The duke was by this time 
really sick of the contest, and retreated to the Tyrol in 
good earnest. 

The hitherto unheard name of Appenzell was now 
spread far and wide by renown. Even during the winter 
months they besieged the castle of Bregenz, w^hich had 
often annoyed the neighbouring inhabitants. But they 
were blinded by the self-reliance grounded on good 
fortune, so far as to utter open threats against the Swabian 
nobles, and thus raise up new allies to their enemy. 
A combination was formed against them, called the St 
.George’s Shield, or League ; and their scattered bands, 
enfeebled by the rigours of winter, were attacked on the 
13th of January, 1408, at break of day, by a body of 
above 8000 weU-armed warriors. They rallied their 
force as well as they were able; but notwithstanding 
the determined stand which they made, in which their 
captain fell, they were at length compelled to retreat, 
with the loss of many prisoners, and of all their pre- 
parations for a siege. But so imposing was the memory 
of their tried and proved valour, that their most em- 
bittered enemies could not stimulate the conquerors, 
however superior in number, to molest their retreat. 
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V The Appees^ei^ Ihemielyes w«ie duposed ^ levm 
of peace by this disaster, and made a compromise widi, 
the noHes and the abbot, b^ which the Utter was finally 
compelled to acknowledge their independence ; and duke 
Frederick of Austria having recovered his possessions, 
the cause of warfare ceased in that quarter. They confined 
themselves thenceforwards to the defence of their own 
freedom, which they sought to secure by alliances with 
powerful lords in their neighbourhood ,* but still more 
by procuring themselves reception from the confederacy ; 
not, indeed, into the rank of a separate canton, but into 
the number of their citizens and countrymen. The 
innilitions on which this privilege was giented them 
were iirected to secure the confederates from entangle- 
it in unnecessary warfare, through the ardour and 
y^^^^ability of the Appenzellers. To this end the Utter 
obliged to pror^ise never to take up arms without 
the consent of the confederates ; to give them aid in all 
future wars with their whole force ; while, in wars 
undertaken on their own account, they contented them- 
selves with such aid only as the confederates might 
choose to afford, and for which Appenzell was besides 
to pay. Moienver, the confederates reserved the right 
adding or taking from, the articles of the treaty 
Jit their discretion. 

The confederates could look without alarm to the 
approaching close of the Twenty Years' Peace, for their 
freedom and repose were firmly established, while the 
former predominance of Austria existed now no longer 
in Switzerland. Confusion and distress prevailed on all 
sides, — in Germany, in France, in Spain, in Italy, and, 
most of all, in the ecclesiastical state. The confe- 
deracy alone enjoyed order and repose. The warS of 
princes at that time were carried on with unwieldy 
heavy cavalry, and their infantry was wretched. But 
the Swiss understood the art of war better. Compelled 
to fight on foot by their poverty, as well as by the 
nature of the country, and opposed for the most part to 
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superior numbers;, they were forced to watch atten- 
tively every advantage, to trust to a resolute onset and 
immovable* steadiness, and to baffle by their quickness 
of mancGuvre the unwieldy numerical force of their 
antagonists. Thus the confederacy stood prepared for 
aH events when the peace of twenty years came to a 
close. Duke Frederick of Austria wished to prolong it ; 
and in order to obtain this end he was obliged, besides 
conceding other points to the confederates, to confirm 
for fifty years their possession of all the conquests ac-* 
tually held by themselves or their allies of Soleure and 
Appenzell. Thus a century after the Austrian pride and 
arrogance hM commenced the war against the freedom 
of Switzerland, the latter had come so triumphantly out 
of the conflict, that duke Frederick was glad to conclude 
a treaty with them on any terms. 


CHAP. VII. 

FROM THE OOUNOIL OF CONSTANCE TO THE BATTLE OF 
ARBEDO. 

1414 ,_ 1422 . 

STATE OF THE CONFEDERATION. — OF THE CHURCH. GREAT 

SCHISM. COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE. FLIGHT OF POFE JOHN. 

— OUTLAWRY OF FREDERICK DUKE OF AUSTRIA. — CON- 
QUESTS OF THE CONFEDERATES. ERECTION OF FREE BAl- 

UWICES, CAPTURE AND DEPOSITION OF POPE JOHN. DIS- 

X IION OF THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE. FRANCESOO 

IQ. — GIPSIES. THE MAZIE. — FEUD OF URI AND 

UNTERWALDEN WITH PHILIP TISCONTl DUKE OF MILAN. — 
MARCH OF THE SWISS ON BELLINZONA. — BATTLE OF ARBEDO. 

The history of the Swiss has been traced in the fore- 
going pages since the loss of their original savage 
freedom: we have seen them in the power of foreign 
nations ; we have hailed the re-appearance of their > 
native spirit, the vigour and good fortune which ac- 
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companied their struggles with their powerful an- 
tagonists. But precisely this good fortune induced 
gradual deviations from the noble maxim on which 
their league was founded^ that of making friends in- 
stead of acquiring subjects. This deviation had already 
become perceptible in the towns which we have seen 
acquiring new domains by conquest or purchase; it 
has already been remarked in Schwytz and Uri ; and 
the recital of the following transactions will present 
it in a still clearer lights and will also display its 
natural effects in the perilous out-hreakings of intes- 
tine feud and civil discord. The aggrandisement of 
particular cantons excited the envy of others, which 
was inflamed to the highest degree by the sustained and 
sedulous efforts which the former made to preserve and 
to increase their acquisitions. As at this time the body 
of confederates had no reason to fear attacks from any 
of their neighbours, the feeling of reciprocal obligation 
died away by degrees among themselves. The previoua 
bonds of union became relaxed so much the sooner as 
the confederates had yet to receive such lessons from 
experience as were bestowed in later times on their 
descendants ; vanity and selfishness usurped the place of 
public spirit; and even when the leading men in a 
canton were not actuated by personal ambition or rapa- 
city, they took it for a proof of the purest patriotism to 
aggrandise their canton at the expense of the rest, and 
did not renounce their projects of aggrandisement, 
though they endangered the peace, or even the existence^ 
of the confederacy, We shall presently see Zurich, in 
alliance, first with Austria, and afterwards with Fra^, 
contending, during fourteen years, with its utmost 
strength and energies, against the other confederates 
united. A war from which this, if no other lesson may 
be extracted, that the same people is capable of the 
brightest or the darkest deeds, according as it yields to 
the sway of pure or impure impulses. 

The affairs of ihe church about this time arrested the 
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attention of governments as well as individual enquirers. 
The disorders of the ecclesiastical polity, and the evils 
thereby engendered, had increased in rapid progression. 
Negligence of their functions and encroachments over 
their limits on the part of the clergy brought contempt 
on their order. The consequences of this contempt 
were schisms and ghostly extravagances, in spite of the 
exertions made by a few superior spirits, who, so far 
as was allowed by prevailing prejudices, endeavoured to 
disseminate sounder ideas on religious subjects. It was 
now that those Flagellants appeared, who were not to be 
satisfied with the penances of the strictest monastic 
orders. These were followed by the Beghaids and Be- 
guines, whose associations originally were framed for 
laudable objects, but soon collected crowds of idle vaga- 
bonds, and encouraged all the rude exaggerations of 
false devotion. The Beghards were first favoured then 
suppressed, and their places of meeting, for instance at 
Basle, transferred to institutions of charity. Precau- 
tions were adopted against them, as well as against their 
hordes of sturdy beggars, and all demations in raattere 
of faith were visited in some places, Berne for example, 
with the correction of fire and sword. 

Three popes, of whom each had his own phalanx of 
adherents, then stood in opposition to each other. The 
original constitution of the church had been abandoned 
many centuries back, in which the bishops issued orders 
in all clerical concerns, as the om'seers of spiritual com- 
munities. On the other hand, the doctrine of one 
visible head of the church had gradually obtained the 
asotndency ; ^nd thus from a plurality of popes, eadi 
anathematising the others, arose manifold perplexities. 
Nor had the horrible persecutions of the AlbigenseSj 
against whom a crusade had been preached, sufficed* to 
crush the efforts of those who sought to restore the 
church in some measure to its primitive form. These 
efforts were revived by the Waldenses. In England, 
where from time to time clear views dh the subject had 
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contended with the pretensions of the hierarchy^ John 
WiclifFej in the latter half of the fourteenth century^ 
strove against a whole host of clerical abusesj combat^ 
the frauds of the mendicant friars^ and translated the 
Holy Scriptures into his mother tongue. He, too, was 
assailed with the accustomed persecutions ; hut a part 
of his doctrines strayed to a congenial soil in Bohemia^ 
and found a distinguished apostle in John Huss^ whom 
the council of Constance afterwards condemned to the 
stake^ in contravention of its own safe- conduct. 

The necessity of church reform began to be felt in all 
Europe ; and, through the exertions of the emperoTj a 
general assembly of the church was^ after many delays, 
appointed to be held at Constance, towards the close of 
the year 1414, at which the desired reformation was to 
be carried into effect by a council of the higher clergy, 
sitting in the presence of the emperor, and assisted by a 
numerous body of piinces and of delegates from almost 
every country in Europe. . Of the three anti-popes, 
John XXIII. alone, and with reluctance, had appeared 
on the summons. But when he found that bis own 
nomination to the popedom was to be brought in ques- 
tion, he betook himself to flight, in breach of his pro- 
mise, abetted by duke Frederick of Austrid This 
conduct drew on the latter the ban of the empire, ac- 
companied by the interdict of the council. He was, 
besides, charged with various other offences, and de- 
clared to have forfeited his fief. Many lords, lay as 
well as clerical, of whom most had been the former 
friends of Frederick, hastened to declare themselves 
against the outlaw. The confederates were called to aid 
against the former enemy, in execution ^f the ban of 
the empire ; but the proposal that they should violate 
a 4reaty which had so recently been sworn for fifty 
years excited very reasonable scruples. The council, 
indeed, promised them absolution from that as well as 
all their othef sins j and the, emperor ^aranteed to 
them the permaii^nt possession of whatever lands they 
might conquer from their hereditary enemy : but *the 
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forest cantons^ as also Zurich^ Zug^ Lucerne^ and 
GlaruSj remained as yet inactifessible to sophistry or 
temptation. On the other hand, Berne was anxious to 
embrace an opportunity so favourable for extending her 
own territory, and striking a finishing blow to the power 
of Austria in her neiglibourhood. Accordingly, on the 
repeated calls of the emperor and the council, to which 
the other confederates still delayed obedience, Beyie 
armed without waiting for their coi^urrence. This 
aroused the jealousy of Zurich, who would not stay 
behind and lose her share in the booty. Finally, the 
rest of the confederacy gave in to the example of their 
principal colleagues ,* Appenzell and Uri were the only 
places which still held out. In order to avoid sharing 
their expected spoils with their colleagues, the Bernese 
promptly took the field, before any of the others were 
in readiness, marched into the Aargau, and besieged 
Zofingen. A diet had been held at Sur by the lords 
and towns of the Aargau, at which it had been proposed 
to seek an alliance with the confederates, and admission 
into the rank of a new canton. This was frustrated by 
the influence of the nobles, who maintained a firm 
attachment to Austria. On this it was resolved by the 
towns to apply for the protection of the confederacy. 
Too late ! the Swiss banners were already over the fron- 
tiers, and Berne, as usual, foremost of all. In eight 
days, with very trifling losses, the Aargau, as far as the 
Reuss, was in their hands. 

At Freyburg in Brisgau, where Frederick and the 
pop^ had taken refuge, one messenger of misfortune foL 
lowed another. The revolt of large numbers of his vas.. 
aals, the loss^f the Thurgau, of the Aargau, of Alsace, 
the popular discontent in the dominions yet remaining 
to him, were announced to the unfortunate duke in qifick 
and stunning succession. Such a series of reverses at 
kngth broke his resolution; and prevei^ng the esoape 
of the pope who still continued obstinate, he repaired to 
Constance to tender his submissions tt the feet of the 
emperor, who vopchsafed his gracious pardon on con- 
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dition of the pope bei^ delivered up, and the duke's 
whole domains being surrendered into his (the emperor's) 
keeping, until he should graciously please to give them 
back to his repentant vassal. After many months of 
humiliation, and a few abortive sallies of impatience, the 
powerful mediation of duke Ernest, Frederick's brother, 
procured the restoration of the bulk of his lands, and 
tllfe removal of |he ban and sentence of outlawry. 

While Frederick was making his subm^sions at Con- 
stance, the confederates were besieging his castle of 
Baden, which they had captured, before any notice ar- 
rived of the suspension of hostilities. The imperial 
heralds of peace were within a league's distance of Ba- 
den, when the strong and splendid fortress, from which 
Albert had menaced the forest cantons, where the ex- 
peditions to Morgarten and Sempach had been planned, 
and where the Austrian princes often held their courts, 
was already in flames. The emperor expressed great 
indignation, and demanded that the confederates should 
give their conquests up to the empire. They replied by 
an appeal to the imperial guarantee by which the per- 
manent possession of their conquests had been assured 
to them; and when the emperor persisted in his de- 
mands, he was given to understand that those who had 
made the conquests in question would not so easily be 
persuaded to abandon them. This hint induced the 
emperor to content himself with a sum of money, in 
consideration of which he allowed the confederates to 
retain their acquisitions in perpetual mortgage. The 
delegates of Uri renounced aU participation in the lewly 
conquered lands of the confederacy, and^xcited the de- 
rision of their less magnanimous colleagues by proposing 
1;^ relinquish them to the emperor, in order not to vio- 
late the truce with' Austria. Thef six other cantons came 
to an agreement on the subject of llteir common acqui- 
^tions, that tach in turn should appoint a bailiff over 
them for two years, and that ^n annual account of their 
administration thould be ^en. « 
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If in the establishment of the^ common^ or^ so called^ 
free bailiwicksj the confederates swerved from the more 
enlarged policy of their fathers (who had received 
Gkrus and Zug into the rank of their confederates)^ and 
showed that they wished rather to possess indifferent 
sabjects than friends and fellow-combatants in the cause 
of common freedom, yet the system of rotation in the 
government of the conquered lands might probably 
dte less aver^n in their inhabitants than would have 
been caused by a partition of districts which had pre- 
viously composed one jurisdiction. Gross administra- 
tive abuses were at that time out of the question. Sove- 
reignty was exercised in a spirit of great mildness and 
indulgence to the independent feelings of its subjects. 
Nevertheless the subsequent abuses in the government 
of these common bailiwicks, the political insignificance 
to which their population was consigned, and the moral 
ervils thereby engendered, remain a warning example of 
die consequences produced by all deviations from the 
path of correct principle. 

^ter Frederick's submission, the elector of Branden- 
burg was employed to secure, by fair or forcible means, 
the pope's person. John was brought a prisoner to 
Constance ; the council made enquiries Into his course 
of life from youth upwards; found it to have been 
highly vicious and scandalous; declared him to be more 
deserving of death at the stake than the papal chair, and 
pronounced a formal sentence of deposition. J ohn lived 
several years in easy custody; was afterwards released, 
and went to Florence, where he was favourably received 
by his successor, and died cardinal bishop of Frascati. 
TTie choice of a new pope (Martin V.), which, by an 
improvident or insidious vote of the^ council, was ma^ 
to precede the farther agitation of the points of which 
the discussion had formed their original object in meet- 
ing, restored, indeed, the unity of the pa^al power, biit 
not the order or discipline of the church, whose new 
head thought nothing of sdeh urgent importance as to 
bring about the speedy dissolution of an assembly, the 
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very existence of which he viewed as a menace to the 
hierarchy. 

Cardinar Poggio, one of the first men of what was 
Chen the first nation of Europe^ present at this council^ 
has left us a description of the gaieties attending it, 
which exhibits Swiss mat>ners in amusing contrast with 
those of Italy. In Switzerland^ and the neighbouring 
regions of Ger|nany, the mode of life in all classes was 
homely and domestic, but by no means sombre or mo- 
rose. They loved the song and dance ; and, in their 
melodies, pious hymns or martial strains alternated with 
love-songs. Their games were of an athletic or bur- 
lesque kind : gambling was as little in the habits as in 
the laws of the people. Though the birth of illegiti- 
mate- children was not a rare occurrence, it appears, 
according to Poggio, almost incredible how utterly un- 
suspecting was the confidence of parents and husbands. 
This may partly bfe accounted for by the general turn to 
gaiety, incompatible with dark distrust or deep-laid ma- 
chinations. Poggio compares the mode of life which he 
found at the baths of Baden to the ancient Greek de- 
scriptions of the games of the goddess of Paphos. 

The multitude of masteiiess servants, forsaken fe- 
males, and vagabonds of every description, whom cu- 
riosity, or the hope of easy winnings, under the pretext 
of devotion, had collected at Constance, leagued them- 
selves with the bands of sturdy beggars who had long 
formed a kind of confraternity. About this time, too, 
swarms of unknown strangers made their appearance, 
brown in complexion, foreign in aspect, ill supplied )fith 
clothing: their leader’was named Michael, or, as he 
styled himself, duke Michael op Egypt :*his followers 
were known by the name of Cingari or Zingari (in Ger- 
man, Zigeuner, gipsies). So little was known of oriental 
languages in those times, that these adventurers could 
tell what tales jhey pleased about their origin. * They 
pretended to have come from Lower Egypt, and to 
belong to the number of those who had not received 

* MUUer, iiL 115. 
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TlM^^lMniinetl of Constance had not yet been dosed^ 
and die conquest of the Aargau was but newly com- 
pktedj when^ fresh source of disquietude was opened. 
Even in remote antiquity, traces of a lively love of 
freedom had displayed themselves in the Valais. That 
district had maintained a brave though unsuccessful 
struggle with Rome ; and hgd always known how to 
vindicate and extend its freedom against Savoy^ and other 
powerful enemies, whether external or internal. When, 
in 1411, the confederates surprised and took possession 
of the valleys of Ossola, the baron Guiscard of Raron, 
captain-general of the Valais, and co-burgher of Berne, 
had allowed certain contemptuous expressions to escape 
him, which had deeply offended the irritable warriors of 
the forest cantons : accordingly they sent one of their 
leading men to Berne to deliver their complaints against 
Raron. Berne replied that it was not in her power to 
procure satisfaction for them, as Raron’s right of citizen- 
ship had already expired for some time. The forest 
cantons now applied to the Valaisans themselves, hy 
whom the power of the family of Raron had long been 
felt oppressive and dangerous. Guiscard himself lay 
under the imputation of hating, out of innate pride, all 
popular sovereignty ; and of le^ing more to the houses 
of Milan and Savoy than consffted with his duties as a* 
burgher of the Valais. Thei||ppular resentment having 
now come to a head, it was resolved to crush the baion 
aoid his family ; but lest the ringleaders of so bold ati 
undertaking should incur danger, an old custom was 
Imought into play to agitate the people. 

A young bb'ch was pulled up by the roots, on which' 
was fixed a human countenance rudely carved in woo^ 
and wearing the expression of grief. Below j^is, in tbe 
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pae^fg Wayfaim gathered round ihe ti^; tt^lMMtt<]|to 
mixM with tbefkij and thus ascertained the pc^nw tem- 
per. As soon as they found it favourable (i. e. disposed 
for plunder and violence)^ a bold and weB^poken man 
stepped forth as master of the Mazxe, unbound it from 
the tree^ and set it up on an open space beside him. 
Questions were then addressed to ^e figure ; as^ MazzCj 
what is your pleasure ? ** *and its patron was requested i 
to reply for it. At first he refused with well-assumed 
embarrassment ; but at last, affecting merely to comply 
with the will of the people, he turned to the Mazze ; 

Mazze, these good people are willing to help you ; — 
speak, — name the man whom you are afraid of. Is it 
theSillmen — theAsperling — the Henngarten?” (names 
of powerful families in the Valais). The Mazze stood 
immovable. Is it the baron of Raron ? ” The Mazze 
bowed its head, and the master stood beside it in a sup- 
plicating attitude. He then addressed the multitude; 

Brave men, you have heard whom the Mazze .com- 
plains of; whoever will fight for the Mazze, let him hold 
up his hand !" A majority instantly showed itself in 
favour of the Mazze, and all law and order were sus- 
pended. The summons went through the whole land 
to the rescue of the Mazze ; the obnoxious baron's castles 


and estates, as well as (pose of his relatives, friends, and 
dependants, were sacked by a furious multitude; and 
nothing but a rapid flig# could have saved the lives of 
those who were ^us solemnly devoted to the vengeance 
of the people. 

The Swiss had already marched over the Penine Alps 
about the commencement of this (the fifteenth) century, 
and had permanently occupied the Eschenthal and the 
Val Levantina. These conquests drew on them the se* 
verest ch9l!ik they had hitherto met with. Philip Mniia 
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Visconti, duke of Milan, whose brother had lost the 
lands in question, took every means to reg^^ them t he 
succeeded, by dint of dexterous negotiation, in obtaining 
fbom the oount of Sax Miaox, the owner of Bellinzona, 
a promise that he would cede the town which com* 
manded the pass into Italy southwards, and into the Val 
Levantina northwards. Uri and Unterwalden, however, 
obtained by purchase the promised domains ; threw a 
garrison into the town ; obtained a confirmation of their 
title from the emperor, and took a position which ad- 
mirably covered their own possessions, while it offered 
every facility of attack on the Milanese. Visconti would 
^ have purchased back Bellinzona from the confederates, 
but found his proposals rejected, and was reduced to 
intrigue in silence : he watched his opportunities for 
more than a year and a half, while the confederate gar- 
rison gave itself up to a dangerous security. In the 
mean time he formed traitorous connections in the town 
itself ; and, on the first occasion which offered, his ge- 
neral, Agnolo della Pergola, surprised and took Bellin- 
zona, allowed the Swiss free egress, and took possession 
oi the Val Levantina as far as the St. Gothard. So soon 
as this was known to the men of Uri and of Unterwal- 
den, they made no doubt that the confederates would 
instantly take up arms to avenge the affront aimed, 
through their sides, at the whole Helvetic body. 

But the views of the confederates were exceedingly 
divided on the expediency, as well as on the duty, of 
maintaining these acquisitions on Italian ground. At 
length assistance was promiseAby Lucerne, Schwytz, 
NMwalden, Zng, and Glams. The troops of Lucerne, 
Uri, Zug, and Unterwalden, 3#00 strong, took the fl^d, 
without waiting for the rest, and reached Bellinzoiia 
meeting with any opposition. Here, however, 
tiiey weifi encountered by an amy far superior to their 
own, 0<Hmniiiided by the most distinguished officers in 
Italy, and sustained at Arbedo, not indeed an entire 
defcBJt, but severe loss. Disunit^ and discouraged, the 
mifederatea marcbed homewm’ds. fiuceess, Wfaiioh had 
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invariably crowned their arms against the Germans, for- 
sook them now for the first time, when opposed to the 
troops of Italy. 

In the following year, after much negotiation, and 
many conferences, the confederates concluded a peace 
with the duke, not on Swiss soil, hut amidst Italian 
influences, of which this treaty bears the stamp in its 
very phraseology. The cantons are termed communes. 
All their conquests were abandoned — all the title-deeds 
and the imperial conflrmations of them given up. 
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The confederates might have already learned from 
experienoe how much disunion weakened them, and 
lessened the respect entertained by foreign powers for 
their collective force. But their recently made conquests 
had evoked amongst them the evil spirits jealousy and 
ambition. An unreflecting impulse toward sjgrandise- 
nient had rendered them insensible to the oonatant truth, 
diat ne strength is imparted by constrained and disaf- 
fected subjects, and that no acquisitions would om- 

I % 
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pensate the bitterness thus engendered amongst them. 
The evil was augmented by the influence of leading men^ 
who knew how to communicate to the states in which 
they presided the contagion of their individual passions, 
and took a pride in making their preponderating influ- 
ence universally perceived and acknowledged. Zurich 
not only separated herself from her confederates, but 
threw herself completely into the arms of the common 
enemy; while even the democratic canton of Schwytz 
gave itself up to ambitious projects of aggrandisement. 

Count Frederick of Toggenburg had accepted, in the 
year 1400, the co-burghership of Zurich, partly moved 
by feelings of distrust towards Austria, partly to procure 
himself a point d'appui in Switzerland itself against the 
power of the confederation. The rigours which he ex- 
ercised on his subjects, while the example of the con- 
quering people of Appenzell encouraged the oppressed to 
resistance, rendered alliance very desirable with a place 
of leading importance, through which he might make 
himself sure of the confederates. He renewed his right 
of citizenship in 1405, and, besides, obtained the freedom 
of Schwytz. 

Rudolf Stussi, burgomaster of Zurich, at that time 
stood in high consideration with the count, and with the 
rest of the confederates; but, unfortunately, he knew not 
how to bear his honours meekly. It happened that his 
son, when on a visit to count Fre*derick, made himself 
laughed at for his arrogance by the count's young rela- 
tions, as weU as the other young nobles at his court. 
The count endeavoured to pacify Stussi's resentment on 
the occasion ; but the irritated vanity of a blinded father 
rendered the latter forgetful of the dignity of his station 
no less than of the good of his country. The confldence of 
his countrymen, and his own distinguished position among 
them, were by no means enough to satisfy his preten- 
sions, so long as others were not compelled to fek their 
whole weight. The count soon afterwards lost a law- 
suit at Zurich against the inhabitants of Siegberg, by a 
sentence which he considered an ui\jugt one» In conse- 
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quence, when Zurich desired that Frederick should 
name his heir^ in order to know to whom he meant to 
transfer his civic rights j the count held out hopes that 
he meant to name his wife, the countess Elizabeth, who 
was particularly attached to the Zurichers; hut, instead 
of this, he fixed on other relations, and shortly before his 
death he agreed with Schwytz upon a permanent juris- 
diction over Toggenburg and Uznach, with reserve of 
the time which the common rights with Zurich had yet 
to run. He left his wife only the life-rent of his inhe- 
ritance, and died on the 30th of April, 1436, having, as 
some thought, purposely aimed in his last testamentary 
dispositions at throwing matter of discord among the 
confederates. 

The heirs, supported by Schwytz and Berne, of which 
some of them weiie burghers, proceeded to enforce their 
claims. Schwytz exacted oaths of aUegiance in Tuggen 
and the Upper March. Zurich endeavoured to gain for 
herself Gaster and Sargans, which were divided by dis- 
putes among themselves, and made an alliance with the 
countess, who bequeathed the domain of Uznach to the 
town. On the refusal of the leading people of Uznach 
to acknowledge the bequest, and to do homage to Zurich, 
Stussi exclaimed, in order to intimidate them, Know 
ye not your very bowels belong to us ? " Arrogant 
treatment only rouses the spirit of those who are not 
utterly sunk in apathy; and the threats of Stussi served 
but to add strength to the decision of the people of Uz- 
nach. Similar results took place at Gaster and Windeck, 
whose inhabitants wished to be subjected to Austria 
rather than to Zurich. The Zurichers begged the 
friendly mediation of Schwytz ; but the latter, instead of 
meeting their advances, entered into close aUianne with 
the people of Glarus, who found it for their interest 
themselves to take possession of the terrifcry claimed by 
Zurich. The projects of aggrandisement pursued by 
Stussi at Zurich were rivalled in Schwytz and Glarus by 
Ital Reding and Jost Tschudi; but the latter were 
discreet enough to keep their personal enmities subor- 
I 3 
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dinate to worthier ends. On both sides, however, the 
desire to aggrandise their own cantons and their own 
persons induced forgetfulness of the common good of 
their country and of concord, on which its strength and 
happiness mainly depended. 

In the early part of the yearl437j Zurich and Schwytz 
had already posted troops on their frontiers, when the 
confederates made haste to interpose their mediation, 
and appointed a diet to be held at Lucerne. The dele- 
gates were incessantly employed during four weets in 
holding consultations, or in offering propositions to the 
opposite parties. They separated at length without 
having come to any conclusion ; and it was agreed to 
hold a new assembly of nineteen arbitrators, chosen 
from the five neutral cantons and the town of Soleure. 

The second attempt at arbitration failed as the first 
had done, because the terms proposed appeared, not alto- 
gether without reason, to in^cate on the part of the (so 
called) impartial confederates something like a leaning 
towards the side of Schwytz and Glams, if not a 
decided plan for the humiliation of Zurich. A third 
meeting, attended by delegates from several of the free 
towns of the empire, as well as by all those of the con- 
federacy, met with no better success than the two former^ 
for by this time Schwytz would no longer hear of com- 
promise of any kind, being exasperated by Zurich hav- 
ing taken into co-burghership the people of the count of 
■VVerdenberg-Sargans, who had previously contracted a 
common league with themselves and Olarus. Further 
attempts to negotiate were to equally little purpose. 
Zurich, more and more disposed to violent measures by 
the sense of having suffered injustice, appealed to the 
arbitration of the emperor, without, however, choosing 
to comply with his orders, that they should open a free 
market, and transit of goods to Schwytz and Glams. 
Still, however, a hollow tmce was prolonged, and the 
parties appeared at Berne, on the invitation of the neutral 
cantons, where a general meeting was held by the 
council and the delegates of the cantons, and a declar- 
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ation issued^ which was afterwards caminuiucated to the 
disagreeing parties. On receiving it^ the Zurichers pro- 
tested against the menace which it held out on the part 
of the neutral cantons^ of intervention with their whole 
force in case of its rejection. The league of the confede- 
racy, they said, did not include freedom of trade or 
transport; and amongst the ancient rights which had 
been reserved in its formation, one of the principal ones 
was the right of appeal to the emperor. 

In a diet at Zug, in the spring of 1440, Zurich 
refused any unconditional recognition of the rights of the 
confederates, and renewed its prohibition of all exports, 
while Schwytz and Glarus renewed theirs in the articles 
of wood, hay, &c. Moreover, Zurich blocked up the 
transmission through her territories to those cantons of 
all rents and dues, whether from monasteries or private 
persons. On the other hand, Schwytz and Glarus sud- 
denly took possession of Sargans, where the formerly 
arrogant partisans of Zurich surrendered without even a 
show of resistance, and consented to renounce their rights 
of co-burghership with that town. Both sides gave 
notice to the coni^ederates; and Zurich, ever disposed to 
rely on uncertain hopes and vague expressions, reposed 
too much dependence upon several of the cantons. 
Schwytz and Glarus now declared war against Zurich, 
and took up, with above SOOO troops, a position on the 
Etzel, while a superior force of Zurichers hastened to 
post themselves near PfeflSkon. Troops arrived from 
Uri and from Unterwalden, which had hitherto delayed 
to espouse either side in the contest. Their choice be- 
tween the two contending parties was determined by a 
chance exclamation of one of their own comrades. 

God forbid,'* said the standard-bearer of Uri, Werner 
der Frauen, that I should bear my country's banner 
against those who have all along mada their appeal to 
the judgment of the league, and in favoui of the rebels 
who renounce it." Both these cantons now broke with 
Zurich; and thus Ae flame of war at length burst 
forth in the flfth year since the origin of civil disaen- 
I 4 
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sum. A sudden panic struck the tToops of Zurich^ who 
fled oYer die lake to the town in the night of the 5 th of 
OetobeTj and thus completely lost the confidence of the 
nei^hbcmring population^ which in Beveral districts had 
not been long subject to Zurich^ and were now with ease 
oonverted from her adherents to her enemies. The troops 
of Zugi Lucerne^ Berne^ and Soleure^ now advanced into 
the territory of Zurich^ and the whole Argovian nobility 
made common cause with Berne ; as Zurich had become 
extremely obnoxious to them by her conduct towards the 
heirs of count Toggenburg and Austria ; and the cause 
of the confed^ates seemed for once to be identified with 
that of the noldes. Such is the speedy punishment of 
that grave political error committed by those who make 
themselves many enemies at once^ without secure or 
sufficient aids and aUiances. 

Fire^ slaughter^ and depredation^ now laid waste the 
lands of Zurich^ flourishing with the fhiits of a long 
peace^ and so lately enjoying the highest consideration 
in the confederacy. The miserable peasantry sought to 
save themselvesj and the remnant of their property, in 
the town. Zurich at length acknowledged the authority of 
the league ; but now Schwytz andGlanis claimed to retain 
the conquests which they had made for themselves and 
theh* confederates. At length, however, terms of pacifl. 
eadon were adjusted under the presidency of the Bernese 
leader, Henry of Bubenberg. Whatever had been lost 
by Zurich across the lake of Wallenstadt was to remain 
in the possession of Schwytzand Glams, — all other claims 
to be settled in conformity with the common rights of 
the confederacy, — ^^domof traffic and intercourse re- 
estaUiahed, — Zurich making a reservation only in the 
artide of foreign wine. 

1^ disadvantageous terms of this peace, above all the 
territorial cessions to Schwytz and Glams, which formed 
the first example of conquests made by confederates over 
each dther, had filled the hearts of the Zurichers with 
bitterness, while the dissolution of union among the con-^ 
fedmtes had i^ved the hopes as well of the Argoriin 
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nobility as of all the other friends and adherents of 
Austria. Stussi and his party at Zurich sought to re. 
trieve their fallen reputation at all risks. They applied 
to the Austrian margrave, William of Hochberg, offered 
to cede Kyburg to the emperor, and finally entered into 
an alliance offensive and defensive with the house of 
Austria. Zurich, indeed, expressly reserved the rights 
of the confederacy; but the incompatibility of those 
rights with the objects of this new league was too ob. 
vious not too justify surprise and displeasure on the part 
of the other confederates. To flatter the resentment of 
Zurich, as well as to set up a new combination against 
the hated league of the Swiss, a new confederation was 
agreed upon, under the presidency of Zurich and the 
guidance of Austria, in which the Austrian districts, the 
bishoprics of Coire and Constance, the abbot of St. Gall, 
several secular lor^s and towns, Appenzell and St. Gall, 
should be included. 

The confederates demanded explanations from the 
Zurichers, with regard to their league with Austria; and 
the latter sought to justify themselves by alleging the 
restrictions contained in it, and the necessity under 
which they lay of securing their foreign trade. Con- 
stantly shifting diets and decisions succeeded each other ; 
Schwytz, in disgust, refused to send her delegates to a 
meeting at Baden ; and Zurich refused to appear at an- 
anotlier, to account for her league with Austria. A 
numerous division of her troops had already adopted the 
red cross, the distinguishing badge of that power, and 
many displayed the hated peacock's feather on their 
crest. The troops of Schwytz now posted themselves on 
their frontier, declared war on the Austrians and the 
Zurichers, and repelled, though not without loss, an at- 
tack of their forces near Freyeiibach. Without any 
fixed plan, the margrave and Stussi advanced with 
5000 men over the Albis towards Zug, burned Blick- 
enstorf, and retreated over the hill again with at least 
equal rapidity, when the banners of Lucerne, Uri, and 
UntarwaldoUj unexpectedly came in sight. 
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All the confederates now united their forces against 
Zurich; and 5000 or 6000 troops marched over the 
Albis^ on the town itself, on the 22d of July, 1443. 
The garrison and burghers made an obstinate stand, 
under the double disadvantage of surprise and want of 
discipline. Thrown into confusion by a mantEuvre of 
the jenemy, they retreated with considerable loss into 
the town, which only escaped capture through the want 
of order in the attack. Stussi died as a hero, if he had 
erred as a politician; and contributed much, by the 
stand which he made at the bridge over the Silil, to the 
rescue of his unfortunate native city. 

From Zurich the confederates marched to Baden, and 
to Rappersweil, and laid siege in vain to the latter place. 
The stout defence of the town brought about an armis- 
tice ; the bad observance of which, /ind ill- concealed aim 
of gaining time, acquired for it ihe name of the rotten 
peace. Both sides employed the interval of tiuce to add 
to their forces. The emperor and duke Sigisraund 
sought aid of France and Burgundy. The confederates 
compelled the district of Griiningen into allegiance. At 
a diet at Baden, in March (1444), the clerical and lay 
lords and free towns could bring about no compromise 
between Zurich and the confederates. When the pas- 
sions of men in power and of the multitude are excited, 
there may be more danger in speaking truth to a coun- 
tryman, than difficulty in conquering an enemy. Three 
burghers of Zurich lost their lives in a popular tumult, 
being charged with having shown some leaning towards 
the cause of the confederates at Baden. 

The confederates drew their forces together at Cloten 
for a new campaign. They were now, moreover, joined 
by the men of Appenzell. Greifensee was defended 
for four weeks against their whole force by the steady 
valour of Wildhans of Breiten-Landenberg, the com- 
mander of a small but faithful garrison. No diversion 
was attempted from Zurich ; and these undaunted men, 
cut off from all succour, were finally forced to surrender 
at discretion. The success of the confederates was 
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Stained by the decapitation of sixty. two of the garrison^ 
promoted by the landamman of Schwytz, Ital Reding. 
The honest captain Holzach of Menzingen was de- 
nounced as a friend of Austria^ by that young but savage 
chieftain, for daring to plead the cause of common hu- 
manity. The conquerors, who, except on urgent emer- 
gencies, never left their hearths for any long period, 
returned homewards, but soon united again for the siege 
of Zurich. 

But now was Switzerland threatened on the west by 
a new enemy, the dauphin of France (afterwards Louis 
XL) at the head of a formidable body of Armagnacs. 
These were troops of the same description as those 
which, under Ingelram de Coucy, had already ravaged 
part of Switzerland. Bernard, count of Armagnac, had 
employed them in the service of the house of Orleans ; 
and though their leader fell in a popular tumult at Paris, 
they retained his name, and continued to distinguish 
themselves as Armagnacs. On the tidings of the ad- 
vance of the French upon Basle, l600 men were sent 
by the Swiss to strengthen the place. This little band 
surprised a far superior force of the enemy on the banks 
of the Birs, and their fortunate rashness was crowned 
with success and booty. Spurred by this earnest of 
victory, and regarding neither the commands of their 
officers, nor the immense superiority of the enemy, they 
rushed headlong through the stream of the Birs, but 
were soon stopped by the enemy’s heavy artillery and 
cavalry. Five hundred Swiss took their stand on an 
open ait in the stream ; 700 behind garden waUfi, near 
St. Jacob, against the constantly renewed attacks of 
the thoroughly disciplined enemy. After ten hours of 
the most murderous conflict, only ten of the Swiss es- 
caped ; the rest were left dead on the j^eld by the side 
of many thousands of their enemies. This was the 
battle of St. Jacob by Basle, which spread the renown 
of Swiss valour through the most remote regions, not- 
withstanding a victory dearly bought by France, and 
vainly boasted of on a medal struck by order of Charles 
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VII.j representing two prisoners bound back to back, 
with the legend HelvEtiorum contumacia et temeritas 
ferro frenata mccccxliv. The dauphin afterwards 
Bhowed that he knew better how to estimate the advan- 
tages derivable to his crown from the alliance and the 
arms of the confederates than his father had done. In 
the mean time he saw the folly of all attempts on a 
country, of which the borders were defended with such 
obstinacy. He promised not to march with his army 
through any part of the lands of the confederacy, and 
offered his mediation in order to terminate the war of 
the confederates with Zurich and Austria. 

Our narrative cannot stop to notice many minor 
actions, and must even omit a whole series of diets and 
pacific overtures. In all affairs of any importance, the 
confederates had the advantage; but the districts which 
were the seat of war had been wasted to such a degree 
by their ravages, as to furnish them with no farther 
means of subsistence. They were, besides, heavily bur- 
dened with the garrisons which they had to maintain 
at Baden, Bremgarten, Mellingen, Griiningen, Pfeffikon, 
&c. Both parties, in short, were tired out; and the 
war continued not so much from hope of advantage on 
either side, as because too many obstacles to a compro- 
mise had been reused by the exorbitant pretensions of 
both. However, at length the full and entire conviction 
of necessity enforced on them the postponement of all 
other considerations. The intervention of the electors 
of MentZj Trier, and more especially of Louis, the 
young elector palatine, resulted in a conference at Con- 
Btanoe* where many neutral personages were present. 
Through Louis's indefatigable activity, and with the aid 
of other active and numerous mediators, the foundations 
of a peace were laid. In the midst of contradictory de- 
mands and allegations, the end in view was limited with 
admirable discretion to the establishment of tranquillity, 
oblivion of the past, and the division of the points in 
dispute. The league of Zurich with Austria was de- 
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dared null and void, as contrary to the rights of the 
confederacy. 

We find the state of intellectual progress in the first 
half of the fifteenth century scarcely more satisfactory 
than that in which the spiritual polity was left on the 
untimely dissolution of the council of Constance. Those 
cobwebs of the brain which were accredited as sciences, 
as little deserved the name as they did that of wholesome 
nourishment for the mental wants and appetites of the 
people ; while ignorance of the languages of antiquity 
set a seal upon the highest productions of genius, and 
even on the original records of Scripture. What dark- 
ness must have stiU prevailed when a German monk 
could preach as follows : — A language has been 
lately invented, called Greek. This Greek is the mother 
of all schisms j and in it a book hath been written, which 
is called the New Testament, and in which are many 
perilous passages. Another language also hath arisen, 
which is Hebrew. Whosoever learns the same becomes 
a Jew !” Till the foundation of the university of Basle, 
which took place in the year 1460, no effectual care was 
taken for learning in any part of Switzerland. A toler- 
ably instructed man was rarely found at the head of the 
schools, even in considerable towns. A person was 
considered perfectly fit for the office of pastor, who 
could read with facility, translate a little, retain the 
simplest rules of grammar in memory, sing tolerably 
well, and had any degree of natural eloquence. The most 
precious relics of Greek and Roman literature lay in 
numbers in a dark tower of the convent of St. Gall, 
and were rescued from dust and oblivion chiefly by 
foreigners. The poetical art of the Minnesingers had 
vanished; and the science of music had fallen into a state 
of utter decay, till the council of Basle made some at- 
tempts to revive it. Felix Hammerlin, who bore the 
punning surname of Malleolus, a canon ol Zurich, an 
upright, learned, and sensible man, a very voluminous 
writer, and possessor of the then enormous number of 
500 volumes, was long the greatest light of the cob- 
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federacy. Even he, however, in those times the mos*-, 
learned man in Switzerland, and whose acquirements 
made him pass for a magician with the multitude, 
cherished many superstitious fancies. He held it, for 
example, highly fitting to pronounce certain forms of 
benediction over diseased cattle, or to still a tempest 
raised through satanic art by similar artifices, and, as a 
general rule, in cases of necessity not by any means too 
scrupulously to wave the devirs assistance. He fully 
approved the proceedings of the bishop of Lausanne, 
who caused sentences of Scripture to be read against the 
horse-leeches, which, to the great disgust of that fish- 
eating prelate, killed all the salmon. He also acquiesced 
in the indictment of the glow-worms before the spi- 
ritual court of the bishop of Coire, who, when the 
insect-advocate pleaded that the creatures of God did 
w^ell to seek nourishment for the sustenance of their 
bodies, pronounced upon them solemn sentence of ba- 
nishment into regions uninhabited by man. In like 
manner, the eels in the lake of Geneva were banished 
by one bishop of Lausanne, the earth-worms, grass- 
hoppers, and field-mice, by another. Failure in the 
accomplishment of these and similar sentences was of 
course ascribed entirely to the sins of the nation. 

If the people placed implicit faith in fooleries of this 
kind, they no less firmly believed in signs and wonders, 
preternatural phenomena of every description ; and even 
spiritual dignitaries, in these respects, were no whit more 
enlightened than the lowest of the laity. Many were 
supposed to have a compact with infernal spirits, and 
thousands were led to death at the stake on account of 
this delusion. Happy was the man who, by intensity 
of devotion, and still more by bequests to religious houses 
on his dealh-bed, could secure a good reception for his 
soul in the next world. But what were looked upon 
Bs the holiest of all holies were the body of Christ con- 
tained in the host, the bones of martyrs and saints, 
and other relics. Whoever could get any thing of this 
kind in an honest way, was regarded by himself and 
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Others as a made man^ body and soul. But whoever 
came unfairly by such treasures, purloined them, or 
cast scorn upon them, was struck by wrath from heaven, 
and by God’s judgments on earth. 

Anna Vogtli of Bischoffzell conceived the evil thotight 
of working enchantments with the host, and stole the 
same from the church of Ettiswyl, in the canton of 
Lucerne, on the 24th of May, 1447. She soon, however, 
shrunk from her own device, and cast the host behind a 
hedge privily. Whereupon a white seven-leaved rose 
sprouted instantly forth from the ground, and in its calix 
lay the consecrated wafer. The beasts of the field came 
and bowed before it. The surrounding radiance revealed 
it to the eyes of an innocent shepherdess, who discovered 
it to the people of the village. Whereupon the priests 
came out with toll of bell, with cross and banners, at- 
tended by a multitude of believers, to bring the holy 
thing back to its place. A chapel was built in memory 
of the circumstance, where .the host did itself credit by 
working many signs and wonders. We scarcely need to 
add, that Anna Vogtli was burnt. 

Greater was the general consternation at Berne than 
would have been caused by a surprise from the most 
powerful of her enemies, when, in Ae year 1460, in the 
cathedral church of St. Vincent, the host was missing 
one fine morning ! That no thunderbolt from heaven 
should have fallen on the delinquent seemed a sign of 
the Almighty’s displeasure against Berne. Innocents 
were put to the torture to force from them a confession 
of the theft. Fasting and strict discipline were enjoined 
by flaming ordinances ; penitential homilies were fulmin- 
ated from all pulpits. A new and costly receptacle was con- 
secrated to the host, and veneration to the mother of God 
was displayed by renewing her temples. After the lapse 
of years, a priest confessed the theft on his death-bed. 

Eleven o'clock one Sunday night, owi^g ^o the neg- 
ligence of the monks of Einsiedlen, three strangers made 
away with certain relics from that monastery. The aacri- 
legioua plunderers, seized with horror, bt their spoil drop 
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in the highway at a short distance from Zurich. The 
intelligence reaches Zurich, — the powers spiritual and 
secular, with the whole town at their heels, hasten forth, — 
the treasure is brought reverently and solemnly into the 
great cathedral church, — and a season of extraordinary 
fertility is attributed to this holy acquisition. Poor 
Einsiedlen, shamed and sad, forsaken hy her pilgrims, 
could only with great pains and expense recover her lost 
property ; and even such men as Hammerlin regarded 
its restitution with a sigh, as the most serious loss to 
Zurich. 

The dearth of real devotion amidst all this, supersti- 
tion was felt, and sought to be remedied by pomp of 
ceremonial. Zurich was particularly distinguished for 
splendour of church- service, even in the times of distress 
and indigence, which long wars had brought upon the 
town. The pope was viewed as the visible centre of 
God's power upon earth, as the infallible guide of all 
men in their spiritual concernments ; but so soon as he 
and his priests stretched forth their fulness of power over 
temporal matters, they had to rue, as we have already 
seen, the instant disappearance of the last trace of reverent 
obedience. 
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CHAP. IX. 

FROM THE FIRST ALLIANCE WITH FRANCE TO THE 
death op CHARLES THE BOLD OP BURGUNDY. 

1453—1477. 

FIRST ALLIANCE OF SWITZERLAND WITH FRANCE. LOUIS XI. 

CHARLES DUKE OF BURGUNDY. HIS CHARACTER. TAKES 

POSSESSION OF ALSACE. APPOINTS PETER VON IIAGENBACH 

GOVERNOR. CONDUCT OP THE LATTER. COMPLAINED OF BY 

THE SWISS. OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE ALLIANCE OF SWIT- 

ZERLAND WITH FRANCE. WITH AUSTRIA. FATE OF HA GEN- 

BACH. — BERNE DECLARES WAR AGAINST BURGUNDY, — 
CHARLES INVADES SWITZERLAND. — - DESCRIPTION OF HJS 

CAMP. —SIEGE QF GRANSON. COLD-BLOODED MURDER OF 

THE GARRISON. — BATTLE OP GRANSON. — EXULTATION OF 

LOUIS XI. —CHARLES RE-APPEARS IN THE FIELD. BATTLE 

OF MORAT. — LAST EFFORT OF BURGUNDY. — BATTLE OF 
NANCY. — DEATH OF CHARLES. — ITS CONSEQUENCES.' 

Th£ long and severe struggle carried on by the confede- 
rates with Zurich and her powerful alliesj if its effects 
had been in some respects mischievous, had yet un- 
questionably heightened the courage and confidence of 
ike people, and had rendered their little territory re- 
spectable in the eyes of its more powerful neighbours. 
Meanwhile the newly vindicated spirit of independence 
was often apt to swell into presumption and violence. 
Wherever there was room for martial enterprise, the 
youth of Switzerland asked not what was the cause, but 
where was the seat of warfare; and even the authorities 
were too disposed towards making conquests to con- 
sult for the preservation of peace with any great so- 
licitude. An anecdote remains of* the youth of Zurich, 
which indicates the restless and exube/ant flow of en- 
ergies characteristic of the period before us. In the year 
1456 the young burghers of Zurich were invited to « 
feast at Strasburg.^ They set out from Zurich in the 
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morning, taking with them a covered pot of millet broth 
with warm loaves, took boat down the Limmat, the Aar, 
and the Rhine, regardless of the dangers of their rapid 
course, and on the same evening brought their broth and 
bread, still warm, to the table of their friends, to show 
with what despatch, in case of emergency, Strasburg 
might expect aid from Zurich. After a few days spent 
in manly exercises the gallant youths returned to their 
native town ; but left the pot behind them, which, as a 
monument of their enterprise, was deposited in the 
armoury of Strasburg. 

The first alliance of Switzerland with France was 
closed under Charles VJL, in 1453, and had no other 
end than to secure friendly relations between the two 
countries. This league was renewed in 1467, by the 
next king, Louis XL, who had already, as dauphin, 
purchased some experience of Swiss valour on the bloody 
day of St. Jacob, and who from that experience strove 
by every means, direct and indirect, to fix his Swiss 
allies on his side, and to turn their powerful arms 
against his formidable enemies, especially against the 
house of Burgundy. He contented himself, at first, 
with the renewal of the simple league of friendship 
formed by his father ; hut it was not long before he re- 
sorted to the arts of intrigue and bribery, in order to 
employ the confederates in a more effective manner 
for his own ends. 

In the year 146?^ Philip, surnamed the Good, duke 
of Burgundy, died at Bruges^ in Flanders. His do- 
minions were inherited by his son Charles, appropriately 
distinguished as the Bold, who mortally detested the 
French monarch, and was hated by him mortally in re- 
turn. In the trial of strength which soon took place 
betwixt them, Louis evinced the ascendancy of prudence 
and intelligence over powerful but unregulated energies. 
He had succeeded to the throne of his father with ex- 
traordinary abilities for ruling, and with no inconsider- 
able experience; and he sat there as if he only looked 
upon himself in the light of the first officer of the state. 
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vvliose life should he devoted to the functions of his 
office. The main object which he steadily placed and 
kept before liis eyes was the foundation of unlimited 
monarchical power in France, and the humiliation of 
the arrogant and restless feudal nobility, at the head of 
which were the dukes of Burgundy, Normandy, and 
Bretagne. To the attainment of this object Louis pro- 
ceeded without scruple by direct or indirect paths. He 
employed mildness and rigour by turns, divine and 
human authority, flattery and bribery, — constantly 
fraud, — rarely force. Fidelity to his word he only 
practised when it served his purposes. So soon as pro- 
fit appeared on the other side, he never scrupled to 
violate the most positive engagements. He was com- 
monly then most dangerous to his enemies when he 
seemed to be most utterly inactive; and pursued his ends 
most eagerly precisely at the moment when all the world 
believed he had abandoned them. It was said of him, 
that he only slept with one eye in war-time, but kept 
both his eyes open, day and night, in time of peace.'* 
Such was Louis towards all his enemies foreign and 
internal, and above all, towards his hated rival of Bur- 
gundy. Between the latter power and France neither 
peace nor war could be said to exist, but abundance of 
faithlessness, changeableness, and irritation. Cunning 
at last carried off* the victory, bought at the charge of 
others; and Louis attained his ends by perseverance and 
caution, and by the skilful use of many secret instru- 
ments. 

Charles the Bold of Burgundy, the great rival of 
Louis, though nominally his vassal, yet in effect was 
not less powerful than the monarch himself, and was by 
no means disposed to play a subordinate part to him or 
to any other person. The flourishing condition of his 
territories, enriched by industry, commerce, and navi- 
gation ; the accumulated treasures of hia^ ancestors, the 
attachment of his subjects, and the exceUtnee of his 
troops, seemed to secure him superiority over any rival ; 
and his position at the head of all the malecontents in 
K 2 
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France completed his claim to be viewed as the king*® 
most formidable enemy. Charles was of middle staturej 
strong make, brown complexion, black eyes and hair, 
with an aquiline nose, a broad forehead, and somewhat 
prominent chin. His whole physiognomy indicated a 
stern and martial temper. He had known, from child- 
hood upwards, no pleasures more alluring than the ex- 
citements of the chase or the camp — no worthier scope 
of human undertakings than the glory of a second Alex- 
ander. Insatiable ambition formed the groundwork of 
his whole character. His brain teemed with projects of 
aggrandisement, of the possible realisation of which a 
doubt never occurred to him. Courage, generosity, and 
openness were amongst the brilliant qualities of Charles, 
When he once thought he had tried and proved the cha- 
racter of a friend, he treated him thenceforward with the 
most unlimited confidence; but towards enemies, or 
those who were indifferent to him, he was not ajways 
scrupulous in keeping his engagements. He took to 
himself the credit of unconquerable firmness ; but good 
fortune hardened this quality into arrogance and obsti- 
nacy, so that his heart was closed in the day of disaster 
not less to the counsels of prudence than to the feelings 
of humanity. Such were the very opposite dispositions 
of the two princes, whose enmity was the chief cause 
of the most severe struggle which had ever been main, 
tained by the confederacy. 

Recent feuds had rather provoked than pacified those 
nobles who maintained the part of hereditary enemies 
of Switzerland. Duke Sigismund of Austria, too weak 
in resolution to withstand the constant promptings and 
persuasions of his council, and too weak in resources to 
undertake any thing against the Swiss confederacy single- 
handed, was easily prevailed upon to look out for foreign 
aid. He first endeavoured to gain allies in Glermany, 
and failed : next he turned his views towards France, 
which had so lately sent the Armagnacs to vex the Swiss 
borders ; but the cautious Louis had not so soon for- 
gotten the day of St, Jacob; and saw, besides, too well 
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how useful Switzerland might be to him^ to wish for its 
destnictionj had he possessed the power to effect it. For 
these reasons he grantedj indeed^ a subsidy in money ; 
but declined the duke’s proposal that he should take into 
his handsj by way of mortgage, the Austrian territories 
bordering on Switzerland, under condition of protecting 
them against the Swiss confederacy, Sigismund ad- 
dressed himself next, as some affirm, by advice of Louis, 
to Burgundy. Such advice appears extremely charac- 
teristic of the far-sighted, acute, and subtle policy of 
that prince. Knowing the duke’s temper, as well as that 
of the confederates, and well aware that the former would 
embrace, without hesitation, so good an opportunity of 
extending his dominions, he could easily foresee that 
when such irritable characters as Charles and the Swiss 
became neighbours, the outbreak of a war of extermin- 
ation could not be far off. Then he would have a glo- 
rious opportunity of gratifying his hatred to the duke, 
without any risk or exertion, on his own part, at most 
by some expense in money, and perfidy, which cost him 
nothing. If the inevitable conflict turned to the ruin of 
the duke, then Louis had provided for his personal ven- 
geance, and might safely trust to his cunning to secure 
him the lion’s share of the booty. On the other hand, 
eYen if the duke should be victorious, Louis’s own 
experience furnished sufficient grounds of certainty, 
that before the Swiss gave themselves up for beaten, they 
would exhaust the strength of Charles so completely, that 
he must fall into the king’s hands in a manner disarmed 
and defenceless. Either event could not but be advan- 
tageous to Louis ; the last, perhaps, he deemed the more 
desirable of the two, as it might possibly place the Swiss 
as well as Burgundy at his mercy. 

With Charles of Burgundy, Sigismund’s advisers had 
no trouble in inducing him to accept a mortgage of the 
counties of Pfirt, Sundgau, Brisgau, Alaace, and the four 
forest towns, in return for a considerable sum of money. 
How, indeed, could that ambitious prince, whose favour- 
ite scheme was the junction of his unconnected domainsj 
K 3 
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and, if possible, the erection of a kingdom extending 
from the North Sea to the Mediterranean, — how could 
such a prince reject so rich an acquisition, which placed 
in his hands a key to Germany, Switzerland, and Upper 
Burgundy, and lay contiguous to the latter, which was 
already his own property ? The voluntary cession of 
lands so valuable to him he regarded as a signal piece 
of good fortune : the reservation of a future resumption 
appeared to him merely nominal, as Sigismund's expen- 
sive habits seemed to afford no prospect of it ; and the 
proviso for the maintenance of the ancient constitution 
was regarded as an empty form requiring no ob- 
servance. Thus had the Austrian nobles gained their 
end, of giving a powerful and d^gerous neighbour to 
the confederacy: what did not, however, come within 
the range of their calculations, was, that thereby they 
had exposed the lands of the empire to great dangers, 
and prepared (in the words of Bullinger) a rod for 
their own backs.” 

The government of the newly acquired lands was 
delegated to the knight Peter von Hagenbach, a tried 
and proved servant of Charles, who had raised himself 
by his merits at the duke's court from the humblest 
station : this man, who, like other upstarts, thought to 
efface the discredit of his birth by domineering assump- 
tion acted rather as a tyrant than a governor. As he 
leaned for support entirely on his patron, and treated all 
the world besides with total disregard, he scrupled not 
to deprive the nobles and commons of their franchises, 
and transgressed his deputed powers with so little de- 
cency or mercy, that he acquired the appellation of the 
“ scourge of God.” His first employment, notwithstand- 
ing the express terms of the mortgage, was to regulate 
every thing according to the laws and customs of Bur- 
gundy. No representations or remonstrances were at- 
tended to; nothing remained but silence and submission; 
for Charles had known how to crush the independent 
spirit of far more strong and powerful populations. The 
confederates regarded these transactions, which were 
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ominouB of no good to themselves, with a mind prepared 
for all events, but not without anxietyl Relations out- 
wardly amicable prevailed between them and Burgundy, 
till Hagepbach went so far as to plant the colours of the 
latter power on the Bernese territory of Schenkenberg : 
this occurrence Louis instantly turned to his own advan- 
tage. The confederates had empowered Berne, whose 
government was better versed in diplomacy, and ac- 
quainted with the French language, than those of the 
other cantons were in general, to close a treaty with 
France in the name of the whole league, in any case of 
necessity or expedience ; this was accordingly done. The 
king and the confederacy reciprocally engaged to give 
no aid to the duke of Burgundy : this arrangement de- 
prived the duke of all hope of Swiss assistance in exe- 
cuting his projects against France. Charles, who did 
not wish to bring the confederates still closer to the king 
than they were already, commanded his vogt to desist 
from farther encroachments. The enmity between Charles 
and Loui^ increased j and, but for Berne's prudent and 
resolute conduct, the confederates might already have 
been plunged in a war. Many had been won by French 
gold, others were inclined to the cause of Burgxindy, and 
state of affairs became more and more complex. The 
barons of Heudorf, Eptingen, and other noble foes of 
the Swiss, saw with dissatisfaction that the mortgaged 
lands had now been for three years in the duke's pos- 
session, without the expected war with the confederates 
having commenced : they therefore endeavoured, under 
the shield of Burgundy, to embitter the Swiss by flagrant 
violations of the last treaty of peace, and the law of 
nations. Thus the Swiss had now incentives to war on 
two sides ; a third was soon added : for the mortgaged 
lands, which had formerly been ruled with mildness and 
equity, now, oppressed as they were by a reckless tyrant, 
looked for relief towards the Swiss league. Hagenhach had 
made himself, in a short time, as detested r s the Gesslers 
and the Landenbergs had formerly been in Switzerland, 
The iitposts which he exacted, the regulations which he 
K 4 
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introduced^ were utterly unendurable to the peopl^; 
merciless rigour, joined with haughty arrogance 
boundless immoralities, extortions, and judicial murders, 
filled up the measure of popular hatred; whith, more- 
over, laid to his charge all that was done by 
performance of the will of his master. Charles, who 
felt no enmity against the confederates, assured them 
of his undiminished favour ; and procured, by inter- 
vention of Sigismund, a settlement of the feud with 
Heudorf and others. But Louis's intrigues, and Hagen- 
bach's recklessness, diminished the advantageous impres- 
sion made by the duke’s efforts ; and, not long afterwards, 
Charles offended personally a highly respectable body 
of Swiss delegates, who came to complain of the conduct 
of his vogt. 

Hagenbach, who could not conceal his hatred of the 
confederates, seized every opportunity of outrage against 
the whole people, or its individual leaders. He increased 
the tolls, invaded the rights of Swiss owners of land 
whose property lay in the new Burgundian territory, and 
supported with his influence every enemy of Switzerland. 
Swiss traders were robbed by the nobles with his know- 
ledge and connivance, and made prisoners for the sake 
of extorting ransom. Hagenbach himself tried every 
method of reducing Muhlhausen under the power of 
Burgundy ; and when the harassed town pleaded her 
existing league with the Swiss, the vogt scoffingly pro- 
mised to convert it from a cow-house to a garden of 
ros^. 

About this time the sorely oppressed districts ad- 
dressed the most urgent petitions for release to duke 
Sigismund. That good but feeble prince sincerely de- 
plored that he had put his land in more powerful keeping 
than his own, from which it would not be easy to recover 
it. The lower union, a league of the most considerable 
towns of Alsace, had promised to advance the sum re- 
quired to redeem the mortgaged estates. But the assistance 
of the warlike confederates was likely to be requisite in 
Meeting the redemption ; as it was easy to foresee that 
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CJhas^es would accept no pecuniary equivalent for domains 
which he now viewed as his own absolute property. Sigis-. 
mundj thereforej made overtures of alliance to the Swiss. 

Shortly after l!hese transactions Charles entered Alsace 
"with 5000 horse, and a numerous courtly attendance.* 
Panic preceded him every where. Many left the country 
with their property. The peasantry sought refuge in 
the towns; the towns solicited aid of the confederacy. 
Several fortified places closed their gates. Basle made 
a defensive alliance with Switzerland^ in case of any 
sudden surprise, and received an addition of 800 Swiss 
to its garrison, with the promise that in case it were 
besieged the whole force of the confederacy should 
march to its relief. In the mean time the confederates 
conducted themselves as if they had no cause for appre- 
hension. They sent a deputation to the duke to pay 
their respects, and to lay their complaints before him 
against Hagenbach. At a more auspicious moment 
Charles might probably have averted the impending 
storm from his head, by affording satisfaction for the 
grievances complained of ; but now, surrounded as he was 
by the worst foes of Switzerland, he showed offensive 
pride and haughty coldness. The humiliating ceremony 
of falling on one knee before the duke was enforced on 
the reluctant republicans; and after they had followed 
in his train for some time, they were uncourteously dis- 
missed from Dijon, without reply to their application. 

From this time forward the confederates attached 
themselves decidedly to Charles’s enemies, while Hagen- 
hachj to the duke's own disadvantage, received encou- 
ragement in his mischievous proceedings. On the 10th 
of January, 1474, Berne closed, in the name of all the 
confederates, an offensive and defensive league with Louis 
of France, which could point at nothing else but war 
with Burgundy. In this alliance the eyes of the con- 
federates were blinded to their true intererts by a large 
immediate profit. True policy would certainly not have 
led tliem to annihilate a power which alone balanced that 
of trance. But their measures were much more the 
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result of momentary impressions than of any systematic 
plan or principle. From this epoch first began the de- 
nibralising influence of French manners and money, 
through enlistments and pensions. The intelligence of 
’this alliance took the duke by surprise, and he left no 
means untried to win the Swiss back to his interests, 
An embassy was sent to the confederates to soften the 
impression made by Charles's haughty deportment. 
Their efforts seemed to meet with success. But the em- 
peror and the French king, convinced that a check must 
be given to Burgundy for the sake of their own safety, 
and that the confederates were the instruments best adapt- 
ed for that purpose, plied them with such active intrigues, 
that hostile steps were soon taken. The alliance which, 
we have already seen, Austria courted with Switzerland 
finally took place. It was long before the Swiss could be 
convinced of the sincerity of the Austrian intentions. 
The hereditary hostility of that house to Swiss free- 
dom was still retained in too lively remembrance ; but 
Joseph von Sillinen, provost of Beronmunster, succeed- 
ed at length in satisfying his countrymen of the honour- 
able purposes of Austria. One hundred and fifty-nine 
years after the battle of Morgarten, eighty- eight years 
after the defeat of duke Sigismund’s grandfather at 
Sempachj that prince and the whole body of confederates, 
contracted, under the guarantee of France, the eternal 
covenant, a treaty transmitted almost uninterruptedly 
to our own times. All wars and disputes were to be 
ended by it. Austria abandoned all claim to restitution 
of her losses in Switzerland, whether early or recent. 
Freedom of trade and intercourse was restored. Neither 
party should favour or support the foes of the other ; 
but stood pledged to afford each other reciprocal aid. 
Hardly had this treaty been concluded, when Sigismund 
hastened to demand the release of his land from the 
duke of Burgundy. The towns of the lower union ad- 
vanced the sum, which in a feW days lay in readiness at 
Basle. Sigismund, whose first intention had been to 
humble the Swiss by aid of the Burgundians, was now 
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well pleased to find the former disposed to tak? his 
part against Burgundy. He made a visit to Switzer- 
land in person, and won the hearts of the people so 
completely, that all remembrance of ancient enmity 
vanished, and the Swiss vied with each other in cordial 
welcome of their new aUy. 

When Hagenbach was informed of these transactions, 
he resolved to take all possible means to secure the duke 
his master in possession of the mortgaged lands, as he 
knew that Charles affirmed himself to have purchased 
them, and had no idea of making restitution. In this view, 
Hagenbach aimed at securing the fortified town of Brei- 
sach, entered the place on Good Friday, at the head of 
some hundred Lombards, disturbed divine service, com- 
mitted various acts of violence, and drove matters so far 
with an already disaffected people, that a tumult arcjpe, 
in which his Lopibards were driven out of the town, he 
himself taken prisoner in the name of duke Sigismund, 
and his life rescued with difficulty from the fury of the 
people. Hagenbach was thrown into a dungeon, and 
Sigismund sent a new vogt to replace him in his terri- 
tories thus regained without stroke of sword. Charles 
threatened loudly, and marched one division of his army 
to the frontiers. Hagenbach, in the mean time, lavished 
promises in vain to procure his liberation. He still en- 
tertained hopes from his master ; but Charles was not 
magnanimous enough to interfere in the behalf of an old 
servant, whose death would give so welcome a pretext 
for revenge. Four weeks after Hagenbach's imprison- 
ment he was brought to trial. The archducal coun- 
cillors, the delegates of the mortgaged lands and the 
towns of the Lower Union assembled, surrounded by 
innumerable multitudes, brought together by curiosity or 
malice. The prisoner had often been awaked from 
uneasy slumber by the clatter caused by new arrivals of 
delegates, as they rode through the city' gates, under the 
cell wher^ he lay in confinement. His terror may be 
imagined when the keeper announced the arrival of a 
troop of tall and strong, though grey-headed, strangers. 
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toarsely clad^ and indifferently mounted. Those must 
be the Swiss ! he exclaimed : God help me; for they 
have much to bring against me ! ” His gloomy antici- 
pations did not deceive him. He was doomed to death ; 
and no less than eight candidates disputed the honour of 
executing the sentence. 

Hagenbach's execution was the signal for war ; and 
Charles swore he would lose his life rather than his 
revenge. His revenge he was^ however^ compelled for 
the moment to postpone^ being entangled in a war of 
some importance in another quarter. This interval was 
employed by the confederates in providing for their 
security on all sides. Friendly relations were esta- 
blished with Milan and Savoy. Duke Rene of Lorraincj 
whose territories excited the cupidity of Charles, as they 
very inconveniently severed his southern from his north- 
ern possessions, was taken into the union against Bur- 
gundy. Hostilities were commenced in the Sundgau, 
in the autumn of the same year, by a division of troops 
under the command of Hagenhach’s brother. Berne 
appointed a diet of all the confederates at Lucerne, and 
was invested with discretionary powers to take measures 
for the general good. Vain were the representations of 
those who saw clearly, and said loudly, that the con- 
federates were placing themselves as tools in the hands 
of the French king, and that, so soon as they had done 
his work, he would rob them of the profits. On the 
2d of October, 1474, an alliance with France was con- 
cluded at Berne in the name of all the confederates. 
The Swiss engaged to supply the king with 6000 fight- 
ing men whenever he might need their assistance: on 
his part he should only be summoned to aid in case of 
necessity ; and in all wars with Burgundy might con- 
tribute his contingent in the shape of a pecuniary subsidy. 
Thus the crafty Louis called the Swiss confederacy to 
arms for the promotion of his own ends against Bur- 
gundy, while he turned away the ravages of war from 
his own territories. On the 9th of October, an embassy 
from the emperor summoned the confederates to attack 
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the duke of Burgundy, with the promise, that while 
they advanced on the south-east of his territories, the 
emperor would assail them on the side of the Nether- 
lands. The confederates hastened to Lucerne to com- 
plete their deliberations ; but before these had been closed, 
Berne, on the strength of the full powers which were de- 
volved on her, declared war with Burgundy. Many, 
indeed, did not consider these powers as warranting, in 
their true sense, a measure so decisive ; but regarded 
them as merely having been given for the conclusion of 
the necessary treaties with France. But the murmurs 
of those unseduced by French pensions and promises 
were shortly to be drowned in the shouts of victory. 

The foregoing declaration against Burgundy brought 
out the confederates more boldly than ever on the theatre 
of events beyond the circle of their compact. In tlte 
preceding age they had struggled against Austria in 
defence of their national existence ; in the war of the 
Aargau they merely obeyed the summons of the empire; 
they engaged in the war with Zurich first from passion, 
then for their own protection. But now Berne had 
drawn the other confederates, with the prospect of 
but limited assistance from abroad, into mortal strife 
with the mightiest of their neighbours, whose dominions 
stretched from the coasts of the North Sea over the 
greater part of the rich and populous Netherlands, over 
the duchy and free county o^ Burgundy, and many other 
lordships besides. 

The army of the confederates, amounting in all to a 
force of about 18,000 men, appeared before Hericourt, 
a strong-hold of Diebold of Neufchatel in the Franche 
Comte. It was in vain that a strong body of Burgun- 
dians, under the command of Jacob de Romont, count de 
Vaud, made an effort to effect a diversion. On the 13th 
of November he was routed by the avoyer of Schar- 
nachthal and Felix Keller of Zurich/ Hericourt was 
surrendered, and taken into possession in the name of 
duke Sigismund of Austria. The army returned home- 
wards; and the discontent which had arisen among 
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many of the confederates on account of the precipitate 
declaration of war on the part of Berne was put an end 
to by the victoryj and still more by the plunder. The 
cqnfederateSj however, renewed at Lucerne the regula- 
tions of their old martial law, on account of the disorders 
which had taken place through the stimulus of wine and 
love of plunder ; considering, moreover, that disturbers 
of discipline are less deserving of mercy than open ene- 
mies. It was resolved that a division of the rear-guard 
should receive orders to cut down all who engaged in 
plunder before the battle was over ; and that then what- 
ever booty was made should be fairly shared in common. 
Louis XL lavished flatteries; begged aid of the lords 
confederates, in case the duke should attack him, and 
promised to participate with them all the hazards of 
warfare. If his subsidies to the cantons suffered occa- 
sional delays, his pensions to their leading men at least 
were paid punctually. On the 6th of April, the 

account of the disbursements to those magistrates and 
officers, who had in effect sold themselves to France, was 
regularly settled between Louis's commissioner and the 
Bernese avoyer Diessbach.’* 

Republican venality was soon repaid by royal faith- 
lessness. The first of their august aUies who forsook 
the Swiss was the emperor Frederick, who, equally re- 
gardless of them as of Rene and duke Sigismund, con- 
cluded a dishonourable peacawith the duke of Burgundy 
in order to win the daughter of the latter for his son. 
Actuated by similar delusive expectations, Louis closed 
a nine years’ truce with Charles, in which he sacrificed, 
without scruple, the interests of Switzerland, as well as 
of the lower union of Burgundy. In the perilous po- 
sition of the confederates, the margrave Rudolph en- 
deavoured to mediate a truce for them with Burgundy. 
Ilis conciliatory labours did not prosper, as the former 
would not abandon those allies which were still true to 
them. Charles had now achieved the complete conquest 
of Lorraine ; and from thence marched through Be- 
• M tiller, iv. 725, &c. 
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san 9 on in mid-winter, in order to chastise the con- 
federates, above all, the Bernese, for their audacity. 
Flames and other incendiary devices on his banners 
gave a sufficiently graphic announcement of his*intentions. 
At Besan^on he was joined by his corps of artillery, and 
by reinforcements from Italy and Burgundy, which 
brought his force up to about 60,000 men. This army, 
though numerically imposing, consisted in a great mea- 
sure of raw and hastily levied troops, and advanced as 
if the object of its meeting were the joyous celebration 
of some festival, instead of mortal strife with the de- 
scendants of the victors of Morgarten, Sempach, and 
Laupen. Charles drew in his train the greater part of 
his court, the whole splendid cortege of his attendants, 
all his treasures and valuables, a crowd of cooks and 
tradespeople of all descriptions, with whole stores of 
their several comjncKlities, and a multitude of light and 
loose companions ; so that his camp, including all its 
useless followers, might contain perhaps 100,000 per- 
sons.* This motley host inundated the land like 
a mountain torrent. Charles formed an encampment, 
which, in display of wealth and magnificence, resembled 
a luxurious capital city more than a place of arms. It 
was regularly laid out in wido streets. The richest and 
the most diversified articles of convenience and of orna- 
ment were displayed in tents and booths. But for the 
sullen roar of artillery, the scene would have appeared 
a fair rather than a camp. An artificial mount was 
raised in the midst, on which stood the magriificent 
tent of the duke himself. From the oriental pomp 
of this pavilion Charles might gaze with gratified pride 
upon the glittering lines beneath him, little imagining 
that he looked on all his glories for the last time. 

On the 19 th of February Charles laid siege to Gran- 

• “ A grand chevauchde,” says Philip de Cotninea, “ venoit le due 
Charles, avec moult gens (I’armes, de pied et de chevalfrepandant la terreuT 
au loin par son oat innombrable, La ^toient cinquante it ills, voire plui, 
de toutea langues et contri!^es, force canons et autrea engins de iiouvelle 
facture; paviTlona et accoutrementa lout reluiaanta d’or, et grande bande de 
vaJets, morchanda, et flllea de joyeux amour,” 
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sorij a little town on the lake of Neufch^t^.#H9««|ta'ck^*, 
the place in his usual manner, by ^tiJrmf— i^bh 
that he gained was the possession of an untenable 
while the garrison withdrew into the well-fortifieA cfstlei; 
on which the duke's artillery kept up an inceslaiit^<iip&.^ 
Unhappily the powder magazine in the castle ^h^lodedj 
the master gunner was killed, and a dearth of provi|ioiis 
began to be felt in the garrison. Nevertheless their 
courage did not abandon them, and no thought was en- 
tertained of surrender, till a Burgundian made hh 
appearance in the castle, by name Ronchant, who had 
already at a former period wandered about Switzerland, 
and acquainted himself with the character of the people. 
This knowledge he employed with sinister skill in prac- 
tising on the garrison with fabricated intelligence. He 
assured them that Freyburg was already in ashes, Berne 
had surrendered at discretion, and the troops of the 
confederates were disbanded. He spoke alternately of 
the dreadful wrath of the duke, and of his gracious dis- 
positions towards the garrison, and was seconded so well 
by a strong party in the castle, that the bolder spirits 
were forced to yield to the cry for capitulation. Ac- 
cordingly the castle was evacuated, and its recent de- 
fenders brought into the camp before Charles, who 
contemptuously asked, on their appearance, Who are 
those people?" and affected to know nothing either of 
Ronchant or his promises. Persuaded by his council- 
lors that a signal example was necessary, the terror of 
which would throw all other fortified places open to him, 
misled, moreover, by pride of power, the quality most 
opposite to any thing like true greatness of soul, Charles 
gave up the garrison of Granson to execution. Most of 
them were stripped naked and hanged on trees the same 
day ; the remainder drowned in the lake on the follow- 
ing morning. The silent intrepidity with which they 
met tbeir death extorted respect, mingled with awe, 
from the enemy ; and the fortune and honour of Bur- 
gundy sunk from the hour when that atrocious erime 
received its consummation. 
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/ .'pn ^i^Yery ^y when these proceedings took plm^ 

. pie^^maihibo Jy o£ t^e Swiss army, 20,000 strong, was 
to^th^ near N^ufchatel. The news of the mas. 

* ^ftcra filled them with deep rage and thirst for venge* 
Jn^'wJuif tAe duke gave himself up to idle dreams of 

. ren(^n conquest. When informed of the approach 
of confederates, he made his preparations for imme- 
dia^ at;tioii. His army was entrenched behind Granson, in 
an admirable position, well fortified by art and by nature, 

* with the lake on the right, the chain of the Jura on the 
left, in front the Amou, the banks and approaches of 
which were covered by a formidable artillery. It was 
•evident that the Swiss, whose whole force hardly 
amounted to a third of that of the duke, could not 

rftttack him in this secure position with any chance of 
success. They therefore resolved to draw him out by 
stratagem, and directed an attack upon the castle of 
VaumarcuB, which lay between Neufchktel and Granson, 
and in which, by the account of several writers, some of 
Charles’s favoured counsellors and courtiers had tem- 
porarily taken up their residence. The confederates 
hoped that Charles's pride would render it impossible 
for him to remain a quiet spectator of the action. They 
had calculated rightly, for Charles, sooner than they an- 
ticipated, and before they had made their assault upon 
VaumarcuB, quitted, against the advice of his best 
counsellors, a 4iighly advantageous position j and, in 
order to protect a fortress utterly insignificant, marched 
to meet the Swiss upon ground where he could neither 
deploy his forces, nor make any important use of his 
artillery and cavdry. 

On the 3d of March, the vanguard of the Swiss, 
the men of Schwytz and Thun, accompanied by nu- 
merous volunteers, advanced from Neufchatel. It was 
early in a dull and misty morning. Having ascended 
the heights in the neighlraurhood of the caitle, they saw 
to their astonishment, when the vapours cleared from 
the low grounds, the whole force of the enemy drawn 
out into the valley before them. The Burgundiana adr 
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▼anoed. The Swiss sent back to hasten the march of 
their slowly advancing main body^ and then fell on 
their laraes to pray^ according to the cultom of their 
fathers. The enemy^ unacquainted with this pious 
usagCj and imagining that the whole confederate army 
was before themj and had fallen on their knees to im- 
plore mercyj raised a simultaneous shout of deriBion« A 
troop of cuirassiers dashed forwards to trample down 
the supplicants^ but was indifferently received by the 
long spears of the confederates^ and effectually repulsed 
by their advance in close order. After a discharge from 
the Burgundian artillery^ which was pointed too high to 
take much effect^ Charles endeavoured with his best 
troops to break the line of the Swiss in front, while 
count Louis Of Chateau Guyon, a personal foe of the 
confederates^ charged them in flank, at the head of 
6000 horse. Now was the hottest rage of battle. The 
Swiss were hard pressed. Twice had Chateau Guyon 
seized with his own hand the banner of Schwytz ; when 
he was struck down. His troops wavered, dismayed by 
the fall of their leader. At this moment, a new and 
fearful sound arose &om the heights in the rear of ih^ 
confederates, and drew thither the eyes of the Burgun- 
dians. A fresh array of combatants covered the ridge. 
The horn of Uri Idew the note of death, which was 
caught up and re-echoed by that of Unterwalden. And 
when the whole body of Swiss, after discharging their 
pieces with deadly precision, came down, man upon 
man, while new bands issued continually from the hollow 
ways and the thickets, that inexplicable sort of panic 
came on the Burgundians, which occasionally seizes the 
roost resolute. They gave the battle up for lost. A 
feint of their own cavalry, who attempted by a retrograde 
movement, to draw the Swiss into a disadvantageous 
po^on, was taken by the infantry as a signal for 
flight Vainly did Charles, at the he^ of his horsemen, 
throw himself across the swarm of fugitives. The 
whole host fell asunder; and instead of retreadng to the 
fortified camp, where they might have rallied, took to 
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£ightj some towards Granson^ some into the woods and 
fields^ some over the Amou or the mountains^ and others 
again in boats across the lake. The unfortunate prince^ 
with only hve companions^ directed his flight through 
tlie nearest pass of the Jura.^ 

When the spoil of the duke's camp came to be shared 
among the cantons^ it was found to contain 120 pieces 
of ordnancBj 600 standards^ and about 10^000 pack- 
horses. These and an infinite quantity of other muni- 
tions of waTj the whole of the ducal ornaments and 
valuables of every description, his golden seal, a pound 
in weight, his decorated prayer-book, the treasures of 
his generals and courtiers, remained in the possession of 
the victors. The rich hangings and pavilions were for 
the most part cut to pieces. Gold was shared by hat- 
fuls; diamonds, which now adorn the most magnificent 
crowns in Etirope, were first ignorantly thrown aside, 
then sold for trifling sums. In the division of this 
booty the least part came to the common stock. Many 
subsequent diets were engaged on the subject; and one 
of the great diamonds was sold in 149^, on the public 
account, for 5000 guilders. In imitation of foreign 
usages, the most distinguished leaders were created 
knights on the field of battle by the avoyer, Nicholas 
of Schamachthal, as the oldest knight present The 
town and castle of Granson were speedily retaken, and 
the exasperated youths of Berne and Freyburg hung 
part of the garrison up by the same ropes from which 
they had taken down their slaughtered brethren. They 
remained three days on the field of battle, and Granson 
was left occupied by a Swiss garrison. 

Perhaps even greater pleasure was given by Charles's 
defeat to his evil angel Louis XI. than that which was 
experienced by the victors themselves. Indeed the battle 
was fought as much in his cause as in theirs, without 
having cost him any thing more than moaey and dupli- 

• " Ablen dire la ▼§rlt6,” iays CcNainev, "Je crey gne Jamaii U 

n'etit I’entendement Bi bon gull avoit eu auparavant cetto bataulA * 

Liv. V, cb, S. 
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city. On the first breaking out of war he had hastened, 
to Lyons, in order to be nearer the scene of action. From 
thence he sent spies in various disguises into Switzerland, 
and waited with impatience for decisive intelligence. The 
Swiss, justly indignant at his treacherous conduct, had 
alarmed him with the idea that they meant to close a 
treaty of peace, if not actually of alliance, with his rival. 
At length, however, arrived the tidings of Granson, on 
the reception of which, the only alloy to Louis’s satis, 
faction was, that more Burgundians had not been left 
dead upon the field. However, he contrived to conceal 
his pleasure, and did not omit to send the duke a mes- 
sage of condolence. The richest of his presents, and the 
strongest of his assurances, were lavished on the Swiss, 
to engage them in the farther prosecution of the contest; 
for the day of Granson had neither sufficed to still his 
apprehensions, nor to satisfy his thirst for revenge. 

Charles, in the mean while, rallied all his resources : 
every sixth man was enlisted, every sixth penny was 
exacted; only aaingle iron vessel was left to any cook; 
the bells were taken down from the church-towers to be , 
cast into cannon, and new artillery was brought from 
Lorraine, Fresh troops were levied in Savoy and Italy ; 
and thirteen days after the rout of Granson, Charles 
re-appeared in the Valais, and remained for seven weeks 
at Lausanne, where he found himself again at the head 
of an army still superior in numerical force to his former 
one. The confederates, on the other hand, showed no 
eagerness to comply with Berne's summons to the field. 
They discovered, or fancied, projects of aggrandisement on 
her part ; expressed dissatisfaction with the division of 
the plunder ; and did not hold themselves bound to cross 
the limits of the confederacy. A conference of thdr 
delegates took place at Lucerne, where new regulations 
were adopted with regard to plunder, &c. Finally, a 
thousand men, with a newly arrived body of German 
cavalry, were despatched to Freybui^ who, supported 
by the citizens, engaged several divisions of the Bur- 
gundian army with vigour and success. 
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Berne detached 1500 men to garrison Morat on the 
lake of that name^ under command of the ex-avoyer 
Adrian of Bubenberg, a man such as extraordinary 
emergencies demand^ although they do not always supply. 
He had strenuously opposed the war with Burgundy 
at the outset, and therefore had been thrown into the 
background by the dominant party; but a man of his 
character never dreams of avenging on his country the 
wrongs which he may have received in his own person 
from his countrymen. He exacted of the garrison under 
his orders an oath to inflict immediate death on any one 
aho should speak of surrender, himself the first, in case 
he should be guilty of such a proposal. On the 9th of 
June the Burgundian troops appeared before Morat. 
Attempts to take the place by storm were repelled with 
signal loss to the enemy, and the breaches made on the 
walls were all repaired during the night Wherever 
danger appeared, Adrian showed himself. He sent to 
Berne to dissuade his fellow- citizens from exposing 
themselves by precipitately attempting to relieve him, 
until they should be reinforced by the rest of the con- 
federates : in the mean time, he should know how to 
maintain his post without assistance, 

Berne renewed, with earnestness, her summons to the 
confederates, some of whom had regarded Morat merely 
in the light of a point of aggrandisement for Berne, not 
as an important advanced post of the confederacy. But 
at length they took a larger view of the circumstances, 
and hastened to assist the besieged. Liouis XI. remained 
inactive, having betaken himself to Lyons, on pretence 
of a pious pilgrimage, in order to observe the march of 
events, and be prepared to act according as his interest 
should dictate. He pretended friendship alternately to 
both sides. All the force which Berne could muster, 
with the aid of her out-burghers, reinforced from the 
other cantons, from Basle, the lower union of Burgundy, 
and a strong body of Austrian cavalry, drew up on the 
high grounds stretching on the south-west of Morat; and 
the young count Eend hastened through an enemy's 

L 3 
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country to join them. A Swiss council of war in those 
times was not wont to deliberate whether or no an attack 
should be made^ but what was the most effectual mode 
of making it. Hans of Hallwyl led the van and the 
right wing; Waldmann, jointly with Wilhelm Herter 
of Btrasburg, the main body ; Hertenstein of Lucerne 
commanded the rear. For the drst time the confederates 
formed in widely extended lines. They overlooked the 
whole Burgundian army^ entrenched behind quickset 
hedges in close order of battle^ with formidable batteries 
in their front. When the Austrian cavalry officers ad- 
vised the confederates to ensconce themselves behind a 
fence of baggage-waggons^ and awaits in this position^ 
the attack of the enemy^ Felix Keller of Zurich mad^ 
rep)|^^ that the confederates were wont to be beforehand 
with their enemies. God with us against the world ! “ 
cried Hallwyl to his followers. At this instant the sun 
broke through the heavy clouds which had veiled it. 
Heaven lights us to victory!” he exclaimed, waving 
his sword. Forward ! think of your wives and chil- 
dren : youths, think of your loved ones; yield them not 
up to the lewd and godless enemy ! ” 

They rushed without hesitation on the terrible artil- 
lery, which galled the cavalry more than the foot-soldiers. 
The garrison of Morat made a sally simultaneously with 
the general charge of their countrymen. The body guard 
of the duke and a free company of English maintained 
their ground gallantly for some time, but were driven in 
at lengthy and all was lost. The flying troops of Bur. 
gundy were pursued as far as Wiflisburg, with the 
shouts, Remember Brie! Remember Granson!” Fif- 
teen thousand corpses strewed the wide extent of the field 
of battle ; thousands sunk in the neighbouring lake and 
morasses.^ The plunder, in arms, valuables, and forage, 

• Th« OMUuy at Moral, which received the bones of the sUin Burgutk- 
diej^exhlbited the following inscription, till its destruction by the French 

Deo 0{^ Max. 

Csroli inclyti et fortiasiml Duels Burgundis, 

Exercitus, Muratum obsidens, 

Hoc sui monumentum reliquiL 

M.CCCC.LZXV1I. 
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though it could not he compared to that of Granson^ was 
considerable; but in this, as in former instances, the 
rules of division were not adhered to. Charles fled, 
without once halting, to Morges. Notwithstanding the 
desire of Berne to follow up the victory, the confederates, 
for the most part, hastened homewards from the field 
of battle. 

The emperor, the pope, and the king of Hungary, 
offered their mediation for a peace ; but Charles could 
not be brought «to renounce his pretensions to Lorraine, 
Too late he made approaches to his people in his mis- 
fortunes, and sought to inspire them with ardour for his 
cause. The Burgundians and Netherlanders received his 
advances coldly ; and while he yielded up his mind to 
gloomy discouragement, Rene had again made himself 
master of his capital, and a considerable portion of his 
territory. Charles now collected all the force at his com,, 
mand, and prepared to besiege Nancy, while count Ren^ 
went to solicit aid of his friends the confederates. He 
presented himself in tears before the council of Berne, 
who, mindful of the reproaches they had incurred on a 
former occasion, would now conclude nothing without 
taking the sense of the other cantons. A diet was COD'* 
voked at Lucerne, before which Ren^ renewed his press- 
ing entreaties. It now occurred to every one, that a 
struggle with their enemy in Lorraine, and in the pay 
of count Ren^, was preferable to gratuitous blows im- 
pending on their own frontiers. Count Rend was enabled 
to return to his own territories at the head of 8000 
Swiss, of numerous reinforcements from Germany, and 
of such of his own subjects as adhered to bis cause. In 
point of numbers Charles’s force was inferior to that of 
Rend : he was surrounded, indeed, by his bravest and 
his most devoted warriors ; but discouragement pervaded 
the mass of his followers. His faithful adherents ear- 
nestly implored him to retreat, to collect his strength, 
and harass his antagonists with delays ; but a Neapolitan 
favourite of Charles, Campo-Basso, who had already 
long betrayed the trust reposed in him, unhappily still 

L 4 
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retsined his entire confidence ; and, under this man's 
guidance^ Charles blindly rushed on destruction. On 
the onset of the enerny^ this wretch would have gone 
over to themj but was repulsed by the confederates with 
horrm’ ; Charles was left exposed in flank^ and surrounded 
by the enemy ; his bravest fell ; his disheartened troops 
were soon scattered ; and the duke himself, resolved to 
stake all upon a last throw^ received a random death- 
stroke in the 

So soon as Louis was (Stifled of his hated rivaVs 
deathj he exerted himself to appropriate his succession, 
with an eagerness which seems to have got the better of 
his habitual cunning and caution. The princess Mary, 
daughter of the deceased duke of Burgundy, might pos. 
sil^have been gained in marriage, by skilful negoti- 
ations, for Louis’s younger son, the duke d'Angouleme ; 
but as Louis attempted to exercise his authority over 
Mary as a crown vassal, demanded her hand for the 
dauphin, and developed too precipitately his plans of 
union with Burgundy, he alienated the princess alto- 
gether from his house. Soon afterwards a marriage 
treaty was closed for her by the states of the Nether* 
lands with the archduke Maximilian, son of the em- 
peror, in whom they hoped to find a protector against 
the threatened encroachments of Louis, and a ruler not 
too powerful for the safety of their liberties. 

Immediately on the fall of Charles, the states of Upper 
Burgundy endeavoured, through the agency of delegates, 
at the he^ of whom stood the archbishop of BesEin 9 on, 
to establish for themselves either a sort of independence, 
or a league on equal terms with the Swiss. The Bernese 
ahme perceived advantage to the confederation in ac- 
o^ttng the alliance of these districts j the other cantons 
praSetred receiving 100,000 Rhenish guilders, in conader- 
atloh of granting a treaty of peace, and leaving the land 
to its own disposal. They argued that a ransom would 
be ihated amongst them equally, while a distant domain 
or allianoe would advantage none but the towns. In the 
nddst of these discussions, French troops took possesskin 
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of the district in the name of their master^ as feudal 
sovereign. Terms of peace were at length arranged 
between Louis and Maximilian^ on condition of France 
ceding Upper Burgundy. Convinced of the importance 
of cajoling the Helvetic body^ Louis granted extr^r- 
dinary privileges to Swiss settlers in France ; and not 
only gave high appointments to those in his actual ser- 
vice^ but^ moreover^ retained numbers in his permanent 
pay^ and dazzled the eyes of the multitude efTectually^ 
by sending mule loads of gAd to glut the avarice of his 
Swiss allies. 


CHAP. X. 

£RA OF THE COVENANT OF BTANTZ. 

1477—1481. 

EFFECTS OF THE BURGUNDIAN WAR ON SWITZERLAND. •— IN- 
CREASE OF CRIME. — FEUD OF URl WITH MILAN. — BATTLE 
OF OIORNICO. — CLAIMS OF BOLEURE AND FREYBURG. — DIS- 
SENSIONS. NICOLAS OP THE FLUE. COVENANT OP STANTZ. 

SURVEY or THE STATE OP THE HELVETIC BODY UP TO THIS 

PERIOD. 

The death of the duke of Burgundy^ which excited such 
surprise among the members of his house, and in his 
more remote provinces, that for the space of several 
weeks they disbelieved the intelligence, changed at a 
blow the whole relations of southern and central Europe. 
The renown of Swiss bravery rose higher than ever; 
since, in collision with it, that mighty power was bro- 
ken, in the presence of which the greatest kings had 
trembled. But their glory was too dearly bought by 
deep pervading evils ; Swiss valour becamvfrom tbenoe. 
forwards a marketable commodity, the value of whidi 
had effects the most destructive to a free state. Fo- 
reigners came to purchase adherents amongst them : die 
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influence and the gold of France^ of Austria^ of the 
papacy^ of Milan^ and of other powerSj bore every thing 
down l^ore them in the dietSj in the council chambers^ 
and general assemblies. The uncorrupt defenders of 
their country’s cause, where any such were still to be 
found, were derided or defamed by party leaders ; the 
sober republican spirit disappeared almost entirely j obe- 
dience ceased to be rendered to ill-regulated authorities, 
which themselves transgressed their own laws and limits. 
The sudden wealth diffused by plunder and pensions 
excited its possessors to profusion and extravagance; 
while amongst others it inflamed the desire of procuring 
themselves, at any price, the means for the like indul- 
gences. Love of labour was too often superseded by the 
tasip for a loose rapacious idle life ; domestic virtues 
became rare; immorality made public progress. Dis- 
banded soldiers, and idle vagabonds of every other de- 
scription, threatened the public security to such a degree, 
that a diet, held in 1480, decreed the punishment of 
death to all thefts and robberies, the amount of which 
would pay for a rope. Accordingly in a very few months, 
1500 wretches were despatched by the hand of the public 
executioner, although the dean of Einsiedlen Bonstetten 
gives the number of Swiss at that time capable of bear- 
ing arms no higher than between fifty and sixty thousand. 
A surprising state of security for a short time followed 
these rigours ; but similar causes soon reproduced similar 
effects. 

Since the powerful duke of Burgundy, in his first 
collision with Swiss valour, had lost his treasures ; in the 
second, the flower of his army ; and in the third, his 
life, no enemy seemed any longer formidable: there was, 
Accordingly, no end of provocations to war on the part 
of the Swiss. 

Some timber had been felled by subjects of Milan, in 
a wood of the Val Levantina belonging to Uri ; where- 
upon the youth of that canton instantly crossed the 
Gothard, and retaliated by robbery and ill treatment 
of the Milanese subjects in the neighbouring villages. 
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Uri^ instead of inflicting condign chastisement on these 
young people^ took them under her'protectionj proclaimed 
war on the Milanese^ and applied for aid to the rest of 
the confederates. The latter saw the injustice of the 
proceedings endeavoured to mediates but at the same 
time were not willing to desert Uri in this emergency ; 
they therefore despatched troops to act according to the 
circumstances. 

On this the duke of Milan sent considerable forces 
under the command of count Borelli up the Ticino. At 
the village of Giomico lay the Swiss vanguards consisting 
only of 600 men fromUris Lucernes SchwytZj and Zurich; 
the other confederateSj nearly lOjOOO strong, were as 
yet far behind. Borelli marched upon Giomico with a 
picked body of troops. It was mid-winter. The Swiss 
flooded the meadows in their front from the Ticino, and 
the surface freezing rapidly, the^y accoutred themselves 
with skates. As the Milanese cavalry and infantry ad- 
vanced over the slippery field with difficulty, they were 
met by the Swiss, who sallied forth from Giomico firm 
on their feet ; and, few as they were, were more than a 
match for the staggering ranks of the numerous enemy. 
Frischhans Theilig, the leader of Lucerne, was, with 
his gbod sword, the angel of death to the Milanese; 
1 5,000 of whom fled panic-struck from 600 Swiss. This 
almost incredible victory spread the fame of the Swiss 
through all Italy : Milan purchased peace, paid indem- 
nities, and consented that Uri should retain in fee fbr 
ever the Val Levantina, and the Val Brugiasco, on the 
tenure of paying annually a waxen taper three pounds in 
weight to the cathedral of Milan. 

The results of the Burgundian war were very pre- 
judicial to the internal connection of the cantons, and 
gave a powerful shock to their already imperfect union. 
Besides the jealousy entertained towards Berne by all 
the others, the rural cantons cherished a (£strust of the 
towns : it seemed to them that the latter maintained a 
better understanding with Freyburg and Soleure tha^^ 
with them, and they complained of being postponed in 
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consideration and in influence. It could not be concealed 
from them what enrtrmous sums had flowed into the 
towns from foreign sources : not less were they dissatis- 
fled with the unequal division of plunder. 

The towns of ^leure and Freyburg had stood stoutly 
by the confederates in most of their wars, especially in 
the late war against Burgundy: Berne took pains to 
procure their admission into the confederacy. On the 
other hand, the people of Uri, Schwytz, and Unterwalden, 
offered strenuous resistance to the measure : they feared 
lest the towns, which far surpassed them in mental cul- 
tivation, might in time become exclusive lords ascendant 
in the conf^eracy. This jealousy induced them to resist 
the augmentation of the number of the leading towns in 
the league. On the other hand, the towns cherished sus- 
picions of another kinfl with regard to the free rural 
population. It was suspected that the people of the small 
cantons aimed at estal^hing equal freedom in all Swit- 
zerland; and thus seducing the subjects of the towns to 
throw off the dominion of the burghers, and erect an 
administration of rural communes. This was a consum- 
mation not devoutly wished by the citizens : they had 
acquired their subjects by purchase or by conquest, and 
were determined to preserve what they called their rights 
over them. 

Thus arose reciprocal distrust in the confederacy; and, 
unfortunately, chance confirmed the suspicions of the 
burghers. Peter of Halden, a stout old soldier, hod 
reasons of his own (besides those which he professed to 
partake with the public) for discontent with the landvogt 
of Entlibuch, and the lords of council at Lucerne. He 
and his kinsman, die ex-landamman Heinrich, burgher 
of Ohwalden, and his brother-in-^law Kdhnegger, were 
occasionally ^t to wax warm in their cups on the sub- 
ject of their country s degradation ; they spirited each 
other np at length to adventure a bold stroke in the town 
oa SL Leonard's day. The men of Ohwalden were to 
IP^nd the feast in numbers : the avoyer, the council, 
md the rest of their opponents, were to be summarily 
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despatched^ and the fortifications pu]li‘d down. Lucerne 
was to be hereafter a petty village^ and Entlibuch a 
free state. Such were the high-reaching views of the 
conclave. Unluckily the burghers of Lucerne became 
acquainted with them^ as Peter had betrayed himself 
in his pot-valiance : he was arrested^ confessed all^ 
and was condemned to decapitation. 

About the time of this insurrectionary episodcj the 
confederates were holding a diet at Stantz^ in the canton 
of Unterwalden : it was there that distrust and anger 
broke out openly amongst the cantons on the subject of 
division of the Burgundian booty, admission of the towns, 
&c. &c. The three democratic cantons uttered such 
threats against the towns, while the towns were so ex- 
aaperated against the rural cantons, that the delegates of 
Soleure and Freyburg voluntarily and modestly refined 
from the enforcement of their Aaims ; and nothing less 
than an instant appeal to arms, and the total dissolution 
of the confederacy, appeared impending. 

A pious hermit, Nicolas of the Flue, had lived ip 
solitude many years in the district of Obwalden, al^ 
sorbed in prayer and in holy contemplation. He was re- 
verenced in the whole land on account of his devotion. It 
was said, that he had lived for many years without food, 
except his monthly partaking of the sacrament, He 
slept in a narrow cell upon hard boards, with a stone for 
hk pillow ; while his wife, who had brought him ten 
children, lived on their lands in the neighbouring valley. 
He had formerly served his country in the war of the 
Thurgau, with a high reputation for courage and hu. 
manity. 

When this venerable man was made acquainted with 
the discord which prevailed among the confederates, he 
instantly left the hermitage for Stantz, and entered the 
hall where the diet was assembled. All rose from their 
seats to greet so unexpected an apparition^ The solitary 
addressed the assembly with the dignity of a messenger 
from heaven, and admonished them to maintain pe||| 
and concord, in the name of that God who had 
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■o many victories to themselvesj and to their fathers 
before them. You have become strong, he said, by the 
force of union, and now will you sever that union for 
the sake of a wretched booty ? Far be it that sur- 
rounding lands should ever hear such things of yo^ 
Let not the towns insist on claims injurious to the old 
confederates. Let the country places remember how 
Soleure and Freyburg fought at their sides, and freely 
receive them into the confederacy. Beware of foreign 
intrigues, confederates ! beware of internal discords ! 
Far be it from any to take gcdd as the price of theii 
father-land ! ” 

It is seldom,” says an intelligent Swiss historian 

that truth comes off victorious in the conflict of pas- 
sion, unless its assertor stand out as a being of other 
mould from his hearers. If h& seems but a man like 
the men around him, ifts words will be little heeded." 
The solitary's strange and solemn warning found re- 
sponsive chords in the hearts of the whole auditory. In 
a single hour the affairs at issue were settled. Frey, 
burg and Soleure were received into the confederacy. 
The proposal of the venerable Nicolas, that territorial 
conquests in war should be shared according to cantons, 
but all other spoil, according to population, was acceded 
to. It was also resolved, that no one, without permis- 
sion of the authorities, should assemble popular meet- 
ings, or make dangerous propositions. If the people of 
any canton offered resistance to their legal authorities, 
the rest of the confederates should combine to bring them 
back to obedience. 

The covenant of Stantz, under which title the deci- 
sions of this diet have come down to us, is remarkable 
as the flrst solemn occasion on which the cantons col. 


lectively fixed and defined their federal constitution. It 
therefore presents a fitting opportunity to pause in our 
narrative, in order to take a review of Helveticbody 
up to this period, in its principal points of political. 


BOdal, and military developement. 

^ * Ludwig Meyer 0/ Rnonau. 
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The original idea of the confederation was that of a 
family, in which all possessed an equality of rights. 
Places of honour were given but for a short term : the 
burgomaster or avoyer (the highest rank in towns) 
might one year preside in the Helvetic diet, and vanish 
the next in the crowd of burghers, or sit as a commoif 
member of council. The whole body of burghers was 
assembled to name public officers, dedde upon war and 
peace, and enact laws. It was, howevef, in the rural 
cantons only that this practice continued to exist. The 
increasing population, wars, and treaties of the towns, 
rendered the constant convocation of the body of 
burghers impossible, who, therefore, elected delegates 
to the councils ; without, however, yielding the rights of 
sovereignty in the last resort. 

The mode of procedure in all transactions was sinple. 
If any thing seemed too weighfy for the little council, 
the great one was convoked, which consisted of numer- 
ous popular delegates, In cases of dispute about the 
meum and tuitm, or in which the honour or property of 
a burgher canie in question, the judges (commonly mem- 
bers of council) sat in the open air on the highway. 
The accused and accuser could speak for themselves, or 
choose advocates from amongst the judges, In cases 
unprovided for by the laws, the court decided either 
according to precedent, or on principles of equity, All 
severities inflicted upon criminals were regarded as al- 
lowable and salutary. Torture was in general use; and 
any one would have been ridiculed who expressed a fear 
lest innocence might suffer. The pain of death was 
enhanced by all imaginable torments ; such as nipping 
the flesh with red-hot pincers, trailing at the tail of a 
horse, or breaking on the wheel, as gentle preludes, or 
substitutes, to death by the means of fire, sword, or rope. 
Blasphemy, murder, robbery, and theft, were punished 
capitally; lesser offences with banishment, branding, 
slitting of ears, &c. » 

For security against attacks, whether iBroni within or 
without, the several cantons joined themselves in% 
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federal league^ which regulated their relations to each 
aad tile amount of contribution incumbent on each 
for iSbe etmmioii defence. The lyaffimbrief, and that of 
Sem^h^ mention of which has already been made^ 
wenClhe only records of this league since the period of 
#tB first formation. The provisions made by die latter 
of these documents were ratified and extended by the 
covenant of Stantz. These regulations, prompted by 
the circumstances in which they were made, were in- 
tfflided to direct the efhrts of all to one end, to limit the 
B|[diere of selfiBhneas, and to curb reckless licentiousness. 
They might, perhaps, have answered their purpose, 
had simplicity and sincerity continued to be cherislied 
in Switzerland, while the old confusion still prevailed 
throughout the rest of Europe ; but they proved too 
wealragainst the inroads of moral corruption in the in- 
terior, and the general advance of civilisation in other 
countries. 

The confederatefl still did homage to the emperor as 
their liege lord; but held themselves bound to little 
else than not to bear arms against him, and to obtain 
from him, as matter form, the sanction of their li- 
berties. Common interests were consulted upon at the 
diets of the confederation. The presiding canton, or any 
other in cases of emergency, called together the delegates 
of the rest of the Helvetic body, though it was not very 
clearly defined to whom belonged the right of sitting and 
voting. The inequality of rights amongst the confe- 
derates had an injurious effect on their deliberations, by 
keeping up a constant disposition to distrust and envy, 
and disadvantageous above all was the condition of the 
free bailiwicks. 

Ihe mUitaiy akill of the confederates stood in the 
h^eet repute during the infancy of the art of war in 
£iiFe|K. ' Levies of men were made in the towns by 
giiUdn, in the country by communes and bailiwicks. 
Encfl|itkma from service were rare, and only allowed on 
condilicns of finding substitutea : those who were unable 
to protride ihetnadlvea with arms and food were auppUed 
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sU the expense of their communes. The pciii«i{il 
weapons were epears» halbertb) arqueboaea, and cm»« 
bows. In addition to thesei battle-axes and swords were 
considered necessary : knives and daggers came by degrees 
into use. The body was sheathed in armotir; the head 
was covered with a helmet^ or a strong felt hat, adorned 
with a cock's or ostrich feadier. A white oroas, studied 
on several parts of the clothing, served aa a badge, for 
which a key of the same colour was substituted hi Isiter 
times. The confederates had become familiar, not only 
with the use of guns, but also with that of pieces cf 
heavy artillery. Their cavalry, such as it was, was 
formed by noblemen and church vassals. 

The warriors of each canton, however scanty their 
number, took the field under a leader of their own^ 
as well as the Venner (banner-bearer or banneret) was 
chosen by the government The election of csaptains 
was trusted to the communes; twenty or thirty men 
formed a troop. The highest autiiority, after that of 
the general and banneret, was enjoyed by the commiu 
tees of the council and burghers, who formed the council 
of war with the above-mentionM officers. All matters 
of consequence were laid before the assemUed troopa, by 
whom the question of peace ^ or war wss^often, in fact, 
decided, and who considered themsdvea invested with a 
power at least co-ordinate with that of the council and 
commonalty at home. The most express orders of the 
civU authorities often received the following laconic 
reply ; That a contrary decision had been formed by 
a majority of votes in the army." 

A declaration of hostilities preceded the invasum of 
an enemy’s territory. The Swiss h^ it fhabonnuiahle 
to assail any one without having given bim imitice of 
their intentions ; they knew not^ or despised, the i^ts 
bnd manoeuvre adapted to the foe> or farce him 

to give battle. Their troops drawn un for action, 

in dose column, or in solid squires;, nfiter s^era^ maAs 
of sjjfeani^ osM mtherdims; ^ 

front or in fiank arquebusieii ; in tiie o^tre wm me 
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b i g tt fer «i8^ibuidaxd besrors. (It may h«re be observed^ 
tluiilhe buiBer of t canton had more importance at- 
UiimA to it than an ordinary flag, which indeed might 
ba Mbrred fi*om the high rank in flie army which, as we 
iHm already said, was held by its guardian.) The 
troops Were exhorted to valonr by their officers in the 
presence of the enemy, and then, haying invoked on their 
knees, with outstretched arms, the aid of the Deity, 
they rushed widi alternate animating cries upon the 
hostile ranks. 

No prisoners were allowed to be made ; none were 
allowed to retreat though wounded ; each was ready to 
cut down his comrade, rather than see him take to flight. 
The Swiss regarded wounds and, death so little, and 
obdped the word of command with such precision, that 
the dose mass of their combatants was moved with the 
utmost facility, sometimes forming a wedge, sometimes 
contracting, sometimes extending tiieir lines. The Swiss 
did not distinguish themselves in the siege of fortified 
plaoes. If they failed in the first onset, their zeal cooled 
with marvellous suddenness. They were better skilled to 
provide for the defence of their native country. For that 
end they collected munitions of war of all descriptions, 
barred passes, announced the approach of the foe by 
beacons, shots, and alarums, and gathered all who could 
move so much as a stick on the point of danger. 

The oocapation most congenial to the temper of the 
free Swiss, next to that of a soldier, was that of a shep- 
herd. In the pure air of their mountains, with their 
easy charge of cattle, the longest summer day seemed to 
pass rapidly. The more arduous toils of husbandry w^e 
oomparatively neglected, no branch of trade or manufac- 
tona acquired leading importance, and the insecurity of the 
roadi created serions impediments to the transport of com* 
rabilliea tbroa^Switzeriand from Venice and elsewhere. 

BO description of privilege was acknowledged, 
yet a 'iBmh%&ce of ranks came to pKvafl. Those noUea 
whb had iN^Asd in tise^wna, and’ wHb hod aacrillcedr 
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in many reapecta m hitler footing tibia the Imrgli^ 
Smne were in poaaeasioii of richee, otbera of exp^lenoe 
and knowledge of mankind^ all had been from youtll' 
upwards accustomed to the use of weaposa. Beaide this 
dd nobility, a new sprung up. Men who had enjoyed 
a high reputation on account of their wealth, abilities, 
or achievements, bequeathed consideradon to didr off- 
spring. Their very name awakened advantageous re- 
miniscences ; their descendants were chosen willingly by 
the people for its leaders, and had various means of 
maintaining and augmenting their wealth and influence. 
Oi the other hand, in families of a humbler grade, hus- 
bandry, the life of a shepherd, or some mechanical craft, 
descended from generation to generation. But the dif- 
ferent ranks were separated by no impassable chasAi ; 
thb knight of the empire did not shrink from mixing his 
blood with that of the burghers, and hardly aimed at 
higher polish of mannefs. If instances of collision some- 
tiraefi occurred, they were seldom dangerous ; the as- 
sumpdons of the nobles were met not only with serious 
checks, but with coarse and homely ridieifle, — the most 
formidable of all weapons in a state of society stamped 
by familiarity and openness. The homely monosylla- 
bles thee and thou remained in general use, and were 
even employed by governments in their missives to their 
funcdonaxies. The burghers expressed their opinions 
freely on all affairs of a public nature; and die highest 
members of government might be seen at thmr doors cm 
flue evenings, exdianging greetings with all who passed, 
hearing complaints, and imparting counsel. 

But these traces of an earlier era disappeared by de- 
grees. Simphdty, smoerity, a sense of honour, and love 
of oountry, daily became of more and more raze occur- 
rence, until at Imgth the all-engrossiDg thiist fw gold 
left DO room for any other feel^. Indulgenees were 
reliiMpuBhed widi rf^ctascei to wMch the Bwi|^ warrior 
had aocostonied himaelf in die course of Ins cunps^gBs : 
reipembcanoe of pn^ jsllities, and diggnst at p rtscn t pii-^ 
TKtiou ^rendered Jii* lieart 

M S' '' 
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What couhl inBpire those with dread^ who feared nei- 
ther death nor wounds — who valued protracted exist- 
ence little, and only lived for the moment ? War was 
their watchword j war afforded full swing to their appe- 
tites ; and decay of domestic happiness, neglect of 
education, in short, universal disorder came in its train. 

Those warriors who would while away the interval 
between one campaign and another agreeably betook 
themselves to Ba^u in Aargau. Here in a narrow 
valley, where the Limmat flows through its rocky bed, 
are hot springs of highly medicinal properties. Hither, 
to the numerous houses of public entertainment, resorted 
prelates, abbots, monks, nuns, soldiers, statesmen, and 
all sorts of artificers. As in our fashionable watering 
places, most of the visitors merely sought to dissipate 
ennui, enjoy life, and pursue pleasure. The baths were 
most crowded at an early hour in the morning, and 
those who did not bathe resorted thither to see ac- 
quaintances, with whom they could hold conversation 
from the galleries round the bath-rooms, while the 
bathers played at various games, or ate from floating 
tables. Lovely females did not disdain to sue for alms 
from the gallery-loungers, who threw down coins of 
small amount to enjoy the ensuing scramble. Flowers 
were strewn on the surface of the water, and the vaulted 
roof rang with music, vocal and instrumental. Towards 
noon the company sallied forth to the meadows in the 
neighbourhood, acquaintances were easily made, and 
strangers soon became familiar. The pleasures of the 
table were followed by jovial pledges in swift lucces- 
fiion, till fife and drum summoned to the dance. Now 
fell the last barriers of reserve and deconun ; and it is 
time to drop a veil over the scene. 

But what horror seiied the dissolute crowd when 
intdligence suddenly readied them that the plague 
was i^mdingits ravages over the land ! Instant flight to 
the ii^ieit mountauurecesaes hardly baffled oontag^ ; 
youth strength afibrded no security ; even love and 
Bjondjlllip the universal paniq, and the sick 
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were left to die without consolation or attendance. The 
wrath of God was traced in this visitation ; the churches 
filled with penitent and penance-performing dnnerSj and 
pilgrimages were made with all contrition and humility. 
Yet scarcely had the scourge ceased to be fell^ when the 
cdd mode of life was resumed as eagerly as ever. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing statements^ Switzer- 
land was perhaps less degraded than the other states 
of Europe; where the princes carried on warfare at 
discretioni over-ran the lands which they conquered, 
plundered the owners^ and fired their dweUings ; while 
even in peace the insecure state of the roads impeded 
intercourse. In most other states, the habits of the 
soldiers, chiefs, and clergy, were even more immoral 
than in Switzerland ; public functions were venal ; in- 
humanity was encouraged by the cruel inflictionB visited 
upon criminals ; and even palaces were disgraced by the 
most disgusting want ‘of cleanliness. 


CHAP. XI. 

LEAGUE OF ST. OEOUGE AND SWABIAN WAB. 

1489—1501. 

ADaUNUTaATlOM, AERKST, AND DEATH OF HANI WALDMANN At 
ZURICH. — > COMFROinsS BSTWUN THE BUROHKRB AND PEA- 
SANTRT. ^ PETTICOAT LEAGUE. — PUT AT WORKS. ^FRINCH 
INTRIGUBS AND INFLUENCE ON THE HELVETIC BODT. — CARE- 
LEaSNBM or CHE LATUE WITH RSOARP TO PAPAL BULL! AND 
THE PERSON OF THE EMPEROR. » ALTERCATIONB WITH THE 
IMPERIALIFTS. — CoKKENCEHENT OP THE 8WAR1AN WAR. — 
SUCCESSES OF THE SWISS AND THE ORISONS. — SMPEBHR MAX- 
IMILIAN ENTERS THE ENGADINES. — RETRlATf INTO THE 
TTBOt. — TREATT OF PEACE. — RBCEPTION OF BASLE AND 
SCHAFFBADSEN INTO ALUANCE WITH THE CONFEDERACT. 

Tbb transient reatoration of concord could not restore 
the primitive moral habits of the people. iCaptrity end 
ostentation flourished m die towni^ com^tion in aU 
seats of civic imthority, immorality and idkiieaa rii dm 
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peo|^» , Yoang men often inarched in troops of hun* 
dre^ and of thousands^ headed by bands of musiCj 
over the Rhine and over the Alps^ to follow royal 
standards in quest of booty or a grave. Nor was th^e 
any lack of fuel for their ardour. In one year^ on 
the side of Italy^ four wars were raging. Inter- 
•nal strife and uproar soon recommenced. The noble 
lords and priests of Zurich^ who hated Waldmann the 
burgomaster^ because he sought to impose bounds on 
their arrogancCj inflamed the town and country people 
against him by their discourses. ‘ Hans Waldmann was 
the son of a peasant of Zug^ and had come to Zurich 
first in the humble character of a tanner^ had dis- 
tinguished himself at Morat and at Nancy; and had 
at last attained to eminence by sheer force of courage 
and intellect. But it was now whispered against him^ 
that he favoured Milan and Austria; and the Zurichers 
accused him of abuse of power through pride and pas- 
sion. The burgomaster gave himself no concern about 
secret murmurs ; and woe to those who dared to speak 
or act against him openly I When Theilig of Lucerne, 
the hero of Giornico, who had offended him, came into 
Zurich, bringing bales of cloth for sale, the burgomaster 
caused him to be taken into custody and beheaded, 
though his native town made urgent solicitations for 
the life of her illustrious citizen. 

Such tyranny, notwithstanding his great qualities, 
brought universal hatred, and at length ruin, on Wald- 
mann. His enemies took advantage of the tumults of 
the peasantry, and a revolt of the rural communes on 
the lAe of Zurich. The country people advanced in 
arms up to the walls of the town, complaining of the 
iz^ustice of the laws, and of other grievances. Dele- 
gates from the other cantons offered their mediaticm, 
and at length a proclamation was agreed upon by the 
ooundl, that the complaints of the communes should be 
investigated, and satisfaction given to the people. But 
Waldmaim, who thought fit to segard the honour of 
Ihe town as bring compromised by such a declaration. 
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caused the town-clerk to alter parts of the wording, as 
if the country people had only alleged supposed griev- 
ances, and only obtained thus much by their humble 
supplications, ^at those grievances should be looked 
into on the first fit opportunity. 

As soon as the falsification of this document be- 
came known, a new revolt took place against the town, 
which, moreover, was disturbed in its interior. The 
burgomaster no longer went out without armour, and 
usually slept at the town hall. Authority is tottering 
when it protects itself by any other panoply than the 
popular attachment. The burgomaster Waldmann was 
tumultuously arrested, put to the torture, and finally 
decapitated, on the 6th of April, 14fi9* 

On the day of his death, the subjects and authorities 
of Zurich presented themselves as parties before the bar 
of the confederacy, who brought about a permanent 
agreement be^een them. It was enjoined upon the 
peasantry, in me first place, to be faithful and obedient 
to the great council of Zurich. On the other hand, 
the privilege was granted them of bringing their com- 
modities to what market they pleased, of exporting them 
wherever they chose, of exercising arts and trades in 
the villages, planting vines and purchasing lands at 
pleasure, electing a sub-vogt in the lake-district, &c. 
IF at any time the town attempted to exercise a lawless 
power on their subjects in the rural communes, the lat- 
ter should send delegates to the diet of the confederacy, 
that justice ndght be done to their complaints. This 
instrument was signed on the Sih. of May, 14fi9> 
the seven cantons of the confederacy, by their dele- 
gates. 

New matter of mistrust occurred to revive the old 
ill will subsisting between the confederates and Austria, 
cm the refusal of the former to join the new league of 
St, George, otherwise called the Swabian, and derisively, 
the Petticoat League, from a sort of l^t at that tiuM 
wom by the nobles, which, at a later period, came into 
general use amongst the people, and was called Ejvpe, or 
11 4 
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laws of ThurgaUj dated 15M. 
To thicief^lie l3a£ prini^B, counts^ and knights of the 
em|ure, and the towns of the Franconiaifj Swabian, and 
Bheniah oirclea, acceded, partly of free will, partly on 
oompukion. Its ostensiUe olQMt was to put an end to 
the still existing systeip of ^nb^law, and the preyalent 
abuses of the right of sdf^defence. Its secondary and 
secret intent was to overawe the Bavarian dukes, and 
other turbulent members of the empire, wfao'made ^em- 
selvea obnoxious by opposing the will of the emperor, or 
disturbing the tranquillity of their neighbours. The 
confederates, who cl^rly saw that a league of this de- 
Bcription threatened themselves aa well as others with 
subjection, declined all accession to the compact. These 
considerations, however, did not prevent most of the free 
imperial towns and trading corporations joining the 
new project of alliance, whii^ held out hopes of in- 
crease security for trade and communication. They 
stigmatised those who refused concurrence as partisans 
of anarchy. So frequently," says an eloquent Swiss 
annalist, '' does the love of ireedom yield to the love of 
profit 1” 

The grand diet of 1495, at Worms, where Maximilian 
called for the aid of the empire against France and the 
Turks, where private feuds were prohibited under pain 
of the ban of empire, and the court of the Imperial 
Chamber erected for the general administration of justice, 
was attended, indeed, by delegates from Switzerland^ 
but the proposal of taking 6000 Swiss into the pay of 
the empire was without effect So were not the largesses 
and intrigues of Baihi of Dijon, the indefatigabk Frendi 
agent in Switzerland. This man, who was familiarly 
mcknamed the BaiUie, explicitly d^ared to the Bernese 
d ek gm t es, that if his purposes were thwarted by the f^, 
he dhould know how to effect them through ^e nuiny« 
To aueh a pitch may things come in a country, where 
once ioMign inffuenee is pmmitted to itadf. 

More than f^OOO Swias were soon under anas for France 
in Lomhoedy. Beme waz so complete^ forced to tem^ 
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porise with the French party^ that *IUF cmoys to 
welcome the troops returning firom that servieej depressed 
as they were by the losses they had suffered^ and dis- 
figured by the loathsome aspect of many among their 
number^ who returned from Naples infected with a for- 
midable malady^ which was then supposed indigenous 
in that city^ and was naturalised too speedily all over 
Europe. 

R^ewed demands of the empire on the confederates^ 
and renewed warnings against the intrigues of France^ 
remained equally ineffectual with all former ones; though 
Berne was still devoted to the emperor^ and exerted 
herself vainly to prevent enlistments for France. The 
pope was now called upon to support the imperial dignity 
against all who should continue recusant ; but^ on man- 
dates being issued by the papal legate at Lindau^ which 
threatened with excommunication all who should refhse 
to quit the service of ^anoe^ the confederates replied by 
simply appealing to a better informed pope or to a generd 
oounc^ The elector of Mentz^ who acted as high- 
diancellor of the empire^ showing his pen to the Swiss 
delegates^ gave them to understand how serious evils 
that little implement might draw upon their common- 
wealth. They replied^ that what halberts had failed in 
doings goose-quills were not likely to do. And when 
the emperor declared^ that he himself, if they should 
still refuse compliance^ would stand foremost against 
thenij Conrad S^woid^ the biugomaster of Zurich^ re- 
turned for answer^ Our people are so ignorant and 
ruaticj that I fear ^ey might not even spare the imperial 
crown itself.'" 

Though many who had joined the Bwabian league 
were discontent^ with it, and many feared the loss of 
that degree of independence which had hitherto been^ue- 
served among the members of the empire^ yet the number 
of the foes of the Swiss confederacy increased in a still 
greater pn^wrtlon. Many powerful lords retalne J here- 
ditary averrion to it Many towns and sul^ects envied 
its privilege^ and many Cemuuia were scandabsed at 
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seeing tlte oenfederatefi continually arrayed against them 
under the flag of France. Reciprocal abuse took place 
on every opportunity. Cow-houses and cow -herds were 
the delicate appellations most commonly bestowed upon 
the Swiss and their country. Spare me^ spare me, 
dear good bull-heads cried an unlucky Swabian when 
made captive by the Swiss in the ensuing war ; and his 
carious cry for mercy having only procured him worse 
treatment, be solemnly swore he had never heard any 
other name applied to the Swiss. Numerous satirical 
songs enhanc^ the mutual embitterment 

If the emperor and princes of the empire regarded 
the confederates as rebels, the latter, on the other hand, 
appealed to existing treaties; and to much that these 
might not expressly contain they considered long pos- 
session as having given them a prescriptive right. During 
the absence of the emperor in the Netherlands, his Ty. 
rolese councillors, who distinguished themselves beyond 
the rest in prompting the most arbitral y measures, re- 
solved to delay hostilities no longer against the Grisons, 
whom they viewed as the most recent revolters. About 
the middle of January, 1499^ they marched a force of 
4000 men into the Munster- thal, on the border of the 
jElngadines. On this, Uri, and soon afterwards the six 
other cantons, despatched reinforcements to the Grisous. 

Berne still had hopes of preserving peace, and the 
bishops of Constance and Coire effected an armu 'ice. 
But a series of provocations from the Austrians soon 
brought ^ut the commencement of that contest to 
which history has given the name of the Swabian war, 
without any declaration of hostilities. Meyenfeld was 
given up by treachery to the enemy, who massacred the 
garrlBon, and occupied the town and the neighbouring 
ncMHMitain passes. Even before the reinforcements arrived 
from the other cantons, the men of the Grisons carried 
aw^ the honour of tiie flrst victory, in which 400 of 
the enwy were slain : the rest retreated into the castle 
of Gertenberg. 

The enemy marching from Constance had succeeded 
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in surprising the Swiss garrison of Emmatingen in their 
sleep^ and killing seventy-three defenceless men in their 
beds. But they paid for it severely in the thickets of 
Schwaderloch^ when 18^000 of them were routed by 
barely 2000 Swiss^ so that they found the gates of Con. 
stance all too narrow to receive them in their flight, and 
reckoned a greater number of slain than there had been 
of Swiss arrayed against them. 

A body of Swiss on the Upper Rhine marched into 
the Wallgau, where the enemy was entrenched near 
Frastenz, 14,000 strong. Heinrich Wolleb of Uri en- 
couraged his men to disregard these odds against their 
own comparatively scanty numbers: they rushed under the 
roar of the artillery on ^e ranks of Austria, and strewed 
the plain with thousands of hostile corpses. The rest 
of the Austrians, panic-struck, made their escape through 
wood and water ; “ for then,'* says a native historian 

e^ery Swiss fought as if the victory depended on his 
single arm : for the glory of his country every one rushed 
wii/i cheerful countenance on danger and death, and 
never counted the numbers of the enemy.” The men 
of the Orisons fought with no less vigour, as was tes- 
tified on the Malserheath, in the Tyrol, where 15,000 
Austrians were attacked in their entrenchments, and com- 
pletely routed, by a band of only 8000 men from the 
Orisons. 

When the emperor Maximilian, in the Netherlands, 
heard of battles upon battles being lost by his arini^, 
he addressed himself to the princes of the empire fbr 
aid against the Swiss boors, in whom there was no 
virtue, noble blood, or moderation." Eager for revenge, 
he marched in person at the head of 15,000 men, to 
attempt once more the subjection of the Orisons. The 
inhabitants of the Engadines, with noble self- devotion, 
burned their huts, and retired into the mountains. They 
annoyed the enemy by rolling fragments of rotk on them 
from the heights ; and in tWo days' time the army was 
reduced to such a condition, as to be well plea^ to 

* Oluti Blotiheim. 
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effect its retreat back into the Tpol^ although not without 
considerable loss. 

Peace was at length negotiated^ and finally concluded^ 
on the of September^ 1 ^ 99 . The emperor con- 
firmed the confederates in the possession of their ancient 
lights and conquests^ and ceded to them^ besides^ the 
jurisdiction over the Thurgau^ which Lad hitherto been 
a privilege of the town of Constance. Thenceforward the 
emperors never again entertained the idea of attempting 
to dissolve the confederacy^ or annexing its domains to 
the German empire. 

Thus ended/’ says a Swiss historian^ '' the last war 
of the old confederates in the cause of their own freedom 
and independence. They came out of the struggle in 
which they had defended their hereditary rights against 
the mpire and the emperor more renowned^ more re. 
spectable^ than ever. But notwithstanding all the favours 
of fortune^ which crowned confederate valour with its 
well-earned rewards^ the period of this war has much 
matter of distressing meditation for the true friend of 
his country ; who may draw from it too plain prognosti- 
cations of the following universal tide of corruption.'* 

The reception of the towns of Basle and Schaffhausen 
into a closer league with the cantons followed imme. 
diately on the Swabian war. 

Barie^ an ancient free town of the empire^ distin. 
guished by its advantageous site and growing magnitude^ 
the seat of an university^ of a bishopric^ and an extensive 
tnde^ and the market of the whole surrounding region^ 
had long adhered^ without any positive compact^ to the 
confederacy^ and had often received its friendly aid in 
cases of emergency. During the Swabian war^ the town 
was tom by intestine divisionB. The burghers took the 
coifFederatej the nobility the Swabian^ side; and both par- 
ties^ openly and secretly^ afforded every service in their 
power to their respective friends. The confederates here- 
upon marched into the district of Basle^ made threaten- 
ing demonstrations towards the town, and demanded to 
know whether they were to look upon its citizens as 
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friends or as enemies. On this the nobles fled^ and 
amused themselyeSj during their self-inflicted exile^ in 
committing highway robberies on the merchants of their 
native town. The latter applied for aid to the con- 
federates^ who gladly embraced the occasion of forming 
a closer alliance with Basle^ which was formed in 1501^ 
to mutual satisfaction^ though with some opposition from 
the rural population. There was never a more joyous 
day in Basle than that of her reception into the league 
of the confederacy. The magistrates rode in solemn 
procession to meet the Swiss delegates^ who entered the 
town on the festival of its patron saints the emperor 
Henry. The procession of the delegates^ the council and 
the burgherSj flrst visited the cathedral^ and from thence^ 
after attending the holy office^ went to the com-roarket. 
The treaty of alliance was here read from a scaffoldings 
and reciprocally sworn to by the contracting parties. 

The flourishing town of Schaffhausen had been leagued 
with the confederacy more closely even than Basle since 
1454^ and had always shown Unimpeachable fidelity. 
Its reasonable desire to become a member of the Qon- 
federacy was therefore at length gratified in 1501. 
Thus was the league of the Thirteen Cantons completed 
nearly two centuries after the deed of William TelL The 
Valais and the Grisons were also allied with the con- 
federacy; and the free towns of St. Gall^ Muhlhausen, 
and Roth well in Swabia^ were joined with it in a league 
of mutual defence. 
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CHAP. XII. 

ITALIAN EXPEDITIONS. 

1499— 1522. 

COBRUFTION OF THE HELVETIC BOST. — LOUIS Eli. — LVDOVJC 

SFOBZA. — FEENCB OCCUPATION OF MILAN. CLAIMS OF THE 

confederates on the MILANESE AND BELUN20NA. ENLIST- 

MENTS OF 8P0REA IN SWLTEBRLAND. — OF LOUIS. — SFOBZA 
BETA A TED ST THE SWISS. — IKPUBONED BT THE FRENCH FOB 
LIFE. — TREATY OF THE EMPEROR WITH THE CONFEDERACT.— 
FRUSTRATED BT FRENCH INTRIOUBS. — LEABUB OF CAMBRAT. 

BATTLE OP ABNADELLO. CHARACTER OF SCHINNER BISHOP 

OF SION. ALUANCE ABAINST THE POPE BETWEEN THE 

FRENCH KINO AND THE EMPEROR. — HOLT LEAGUE AGAINST 
FRANCE. — GASTON DB Foil. — FRENCH EXPELLED PROM 

HALT BT THE POPE, SWISS, AND VENETIANS. DUCHT OF 

MUAN RECONQUERED BT THE FRENCH — WHO ARE DEFEATED 

BT THE SWISS AT NOVARA. EXPEDITION OP THE LATTER TO 

Dl^ON. PEACE WITH FRANCE, FRANCIS I. INVADES PIED- 
MONT. — BATTLE OF MARlGNANO. PERPETUAL PEACE BE- 

TWEEN FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND. 

After having viewed the Helvetic body in the first and 
brightest epoch of its freedom^ then engaged in civil and 
intestine commotions^ afterwards exalted to the pinnacle 
of martial glory^ and finally triumphant in its latest 
struggle for independence, we have now to regard its 
members in a state of rapid decay, selling their victorious 
arms by auction to the highest bidder, and shamefully 
staining their former fame for constancy and honour. 
It is impossible to trace without a feeling of repugnance 
*the rdations, whether foreign or domestic, in which 
Switierland was engaged during a period which, in ^te 
of martial achievements, must be deemed the moat 
dqdoimhla and disgraceful of her history. Neither 
honourable connectioiis with foreign powers, nor salutary 
arrangements in the interior^ will henceforth yield the 
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materials of our narrative. It became the only object 
of state policy in Switzerland to drive a lucrative traffic 
with the blood of its inhabitants ; and though the article 
must be acknowledged to have fetched a high pricey it 
is not the less a scandalous blot hi the history of the 
country^ that so vile a trade should so long have remained 
the only one pursued with any energy by the people and 
its leaders. It is true^ that the Helvetic seats of go- 
vernment were surrounded with more outward splendour 
than ever. Ambassadors crowded thilSier from the em- 
peror^ from the pope, and from many other monarchs, 
princes, nobles, and free towns, soliciting, with emulous 
zeal, their friendship and alliance, and bidding against 
each other for the iron arm of Switzerland, by offers of 
absolution, special privileges, rich presents, large pen- 
sions, and high pay. 

This state of things, which was looked upon by the 
many as the very acm^ of glory and prosperity, a few 
regarded, on better grounds, as pregnant with the worst 
evils ; for even a superficial view was enough to reveal 
the misery which was ill disguised by tinsel decorations. 
The Bocid mischiefs generated by foreign bribes and 
foreign service were so obvious, even at the very times 
we are treating of, that the governments of the cantons 
were compelled, however reluctantly, to issue repeated 
prohibitions of pensions and enlistments, and to threaten 
severe penalties against the transgressors. Unfortunately, 
however, for the effect of these regulations, while t^ 
members of successive diets raised their right hands in 
solemn abjuration of the receipt of foreign pensions, the 
left palm was secretly extended to receive them. This 
melancholy period is delineated as follows in the ener- 
getic language of old BuUinger : — In these times it 
stood ill with the confederates, whom many princes and 
lords solicited secretly and openly, proffering and pro- 
mising moneys, and misleading simple people who had 
heretofore known little of such dealings. Moreover, 
the confederates were divided amongst themselves,— 
some being for the papacy, some for France, and some 
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for the empire^— whereby the old simplicity and bro- 
therly loye were extinguished, and the bond of the con- 
federacy loosened. A lewd and wanton life was com- 
monly practised, with gluttony, gaming, dancing, and 
all manner of wantonness, day and night, especially 
where diets were held, as at Zurich, Lucerne, and Baden. 
The common people in town and country were drawn 
away from honest labour to idleness, lewdness, and war- 
like undertakings, and reckless and abandoned habits 
thus prevailed every where.'* 

The king of France, Louis XII., and the duke of 
Milan, Ludovic Sforza, sumamed Moro, or the Moor, 
from his dark complexion, had co> operated zealously in 
mediating peace between the confederates and the em- 
peror ; not that either of them cared for the welfare of 
Switzerland, but because they both stood in need of the 
stout arms of the Swiss to combat with each other for 
MOan^ which the latter ruled de facto, while the former 
set up claims to it. This was the second' enterprise pre- 
pared by France against Italy ; hut it differed from the 
former, undertaken by Charles VII L, in being primarily 
directed against Sforza (the very man whose alliance had 
principally occasioned the Italian expedition of that mo- 
narch), and in pointing against that former friend of 
France the arms of Italian powers which till then had 
ranked with her enemies.* An alliance had been formed 
against Sforza between the pope, the king of France, and 
the republic of Venice, which made his position one of 
extreme danger, and compelled him to take every means 
for procuring the aid of Switzerland, which seemed to 
afford his only hope of rescue. The confederates long 
hesitated whi^ side they should choose. The voice of 
reason, urging to remain neutral, was heard in vain. 
The nugority maintained that the Swiss, the resources 
of whose territory ihd not suffice to nourish all its 
offii|»riog^ must of necessity seek foreign sources of re- 
venue. These were alone to be found in foreign aHi- 
ancea; and the only point for careful consiil^tion was 
• See Slfmondi, lUp. ItaL voL ziU. c. 99. 
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from what quarter ^ ^eatest amount of profit waa to 
be looked for. Duxe Sforza had already found the gold 
of France an obstacle in the attainment of his views on 
the confederates^ and its magnetic influence once again 
attracted the majority. Moreover Sforza, in 1496, had 
refused recognition of the privileges acquired by the con- 
federates in the Milanese, and when the Swabian war 
broke out had assumed a hostile attitude towards them. 
All this had very naturally estranged them from his 
interests, and tended to frustrate his latter attempts to 
engage them in his alliance. Louis, on the other hand, 
spared neither gold nor promises, closed a defepsive 
alliance with them, aided them in the Swabian war, and 
thus acquired the attachment of the great mass of the 
people. Both princes commenced active preparations 
for hostilities. No prohibitions, not even the threat of 
capital punishment, could deter Swiss soldiers from de- 
serting their country’s ‘service, and froni going over to 
that of France or Milan, even before the condusion of 
peace between Switzerland and the emperor, 

Sforza’s situation became more and more critical. 
How, indeed, could he enter the lists, with any hope 
of success, against the power of France and of her 
warlike allies ? He therefore hastened anxiously to co- 
operate in the conclusion of peace between Austria and 
the confederates, in order to conciliate the latter by his 
good offices, and acquire claims on their subsequent 
assistance. But even before the close of that peace, 
Milan was in the hands of France by the ud of a large 
body of Swiss troops, who had engaged in the French 
Borvice in defiance of their goveniments. Sforza, who 
was detested by his subjects, foond himself abandoned 
by eJI on the approach of the French army, and only 
succeeded with difficulty in placing himself and his 
treasures in safety, under the protection of the emperor. 
In August, 1499, the French were in possession of the 
whole ducl^ excepting the Valteline. 

The confederates, on receiving the intelligence of these 
events from Louis XXL, immediately resolved to prohibit 
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all engagements in the service of Sforza, to send the 
king an embassy of congratulation, to demand the re- 
storation of their rights over the Milanese, as well as the 
town and domain of BelUnzona for Uri, and to recall 
to recollection the remaining arrears in the subsidies. 
The confederates received friendly treatment and royal 
largesses, but their claims were only answered with 
empty words. This, with the indifferent treatment be- 
stow^ on the Swiss soldiers, alienated numbers from 
France. Sforza gladly seized the opportunity of win- 
ning the confederates back to his interests. The diet 
showed itself now disposed to listen to his proposals ; 
but even before he had time to make them, 5000 Swiss 
had joined his standards, consisting principally of those 
who had been ill treated by France. The duke advanced 
rapidly upon Como, with these and other troops from 
the Valais. The French had rendered the people of 
IMilan averse to them by their arrogance and utter con- 
tempt of discipline, and had reduced that people to long 
for the return of their old master, whom they now found 
infinite reasons for preferring to their new one. Po- 
pular revolts prepared the restoration of Sforza. With 
the exception of a few fortified places, he reconquered 
his whole duchy not less rapidly than he had lost it. He 
w'as welcomed back with joyous acclamations into his 
capital; reinforced his army, and advanced upon No- 
vara, which surrendered, with the exception of the ci- 
tadel. 

It was not before Sforza had succeeded in regaining 
the good will of the confederates, that Louis was aware 
of the impending danger. He demanded instant aid 
and reinforcements from the confederation. These were 
promised, on condition that the subsidies in arrear were 
paid, and that aU legitimate claims of the confederates 
were conceded. The envoys of Milan and Austria co- 
op^ted with admirable skill against France. Sforza 
in the mean time had reconquered Milam In these 
circumstances, BailU of Dijon, whose merits nave already 
been alluded to as a member of the French embaB8y> 
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employed the only infallible expedient to arm the Swiss 
in the interests of France. He travelled from one place 
to another ; distributed gold in handfuls ; did not hesi. 
tate to gratify the most impudent demands; and by these 
methods^ with or without consent of the cantonal go* 
vemmentSj he had soon levied a force of 24,000 Swiss. 
Freyburg was selected for the place of rendezvous. The 
troops were soon in motion for Italy, joined the French 
army, marched upon Novara, and for the first time, 
Swiss stood against Swiss in the pay of foreigners. 

The news of the advance of this army had reached 
Sforza; but relying on the promises of the diet, he re- 
fused to believe it, and rejected the advice of his more 
clear-sighted Swiss officers to fall back upon Milan, 
where men and money, provisions, fortifications, in a 
word, all the requisites for withstanding the French, lay 
at his disposal. In the mean time, a diet at Lucerne 
decided that the Swiss engaged on both sides should 
be ordered home, and resolved, besides, to offer its me- 
diation to the belligerent powers ; but all was already 
decided before the arrival of its delegates. The over- 
whelming force of France had shut up the duke in 
Novara ; and the castle was, moreover, in their hands. 
These material advantages were, besides, aided by 
treachery. The Swiss officers on both sides came to 
a secret understanding. Many deserted from the duke ; 
a few, perhaps, prompted by indisposition to fight 
against their countrymen, but most from a more tender 
care for their gold and for their booty. Those who 
remained clamoured for tlieir pay, raised disturbances, 
and threatened to disband and return to their homes. 
The duke was in a manner constrained to a vigorous 
resolution by the greatness and the imminence of his 
danger. He resolved to cut his way through the be- 
sieging force to Milan ; marched his troops out, and 
charged with his cavalry. At this critical moment, the 
'Swiss in his service wheeled round, declaring that t iey 
would not fignt against their countrymen in the French 
army. This movement decided the fate of Sforza. The 
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Swiss, without his consent or knowledge, treated with 
the French, and stipulated free egress for all except the 
duke and several Milanese nobles. The only point they 
yielded to the entreaties of their betrayed employer was 
the permission to accompany their march in disguise. 
He joined their ranks accordingly in the garb of a com. 
mon soldier, or, by the account of aome authors*, of a 
Cordelier monk, but was betrayed by Rudolph Turmann, 
a native of Uri, and languished out the remainder of his 
days in a French dungeon. His mercenary Swiss, on 
their return to their country, were received as the re- 
ports which had preceded them well warranted : not 
only had they entered foreign service at a moment when 
their country was endangered by a war not yet concluded, 
but they had taken gold from both sides at once, had 
deserted from the one to the other, and had robbed foreign 
merchants within the peaceful borders of Switzerland. 
Strict investigation and severe animadversioii were en- 
joined by the diet on the several cantons. Some of the 
delinquents in effect were pimished ; but illicit enlist- 
ments were too closely connected with the pensions and 
emoluments of leading men to allow that results of any 
great consequence should ensue. Rudolph Turmann, 
whose offence was at least one of the most flagrant, was 
executed at Uri by way of atonement for the common 
giult. 

The Swiss reputation for valour and rapacity had 
become diflhsed so widely by their mercenary victories, 
that their services were sure to be solicited wherever 
martial work was on hand ; but all other demands were 
disregarded, so soon as the rival powers of France and 
Austria entered the fleld. France, indeed, had played 
thm false on many former occasions, yet France con- 
tinued still the general favourite, through her well-timed 
liberality in pecuniary largesses. On the oflier hand, 
the recent reminiscences of the Swabiaii war had revived 
the old distrust against Austria ; yet th^ emperori too, 

• U^mo&re* de Louti de La TremouUte, cited by SUmondi, EUi dai 
Be^ lUUenim, tom. Kill p. S4. 
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had many friends in Switzerland, whom he partly owed 
to political considerations, and partly to the slights and 
affronts of France. In 1501 the rival potentates took 
the field against each other; and both renewed their 
active applications to the confederates. Maximilian 
claimed ^eir escort, as members of the holy Roman 
empire, in his corohation-progress to Rome, and justified 
the Italian nickname bestowed on him of Massimiliam 
pochi denarii by humbling himself so far as to offer 
mortgages of part of his land as securities for the pen- 
sions which he promised them. This roused the com- 
petition of the French, who were secure of winning the 
day with Swiss cupidity, as the envoys of Maximilian 
could only plead their cause in words and writings, 
while those of France employed the stronger rhetoric of 
ready money. In November, 1505, the existing pro- 
hibitions against pensions were repealed; and the council 
and burghers of Berne were released on the authority of 
the bishop of Lausanne, from the obHgation of the oaths 
which they had taken on that subject. Nor did the 
diets affect much longer hesitation, when Louis desired 
leave to levy 4000 men under the titles of a body- 
guard and guard of honour. The labour-loathing youth 
of the cantons flocked in ntunbers to meet the sum- 
mons : 8000 were enlisted by the French, — many re- 
jected. It was not until the actual march of the 
troops that the afflur seemed to inspire the diet with 
scruples. The new recruits were accordingly ordered 
not to cross the Fo. But the French dollars spoke to 
their apprehensions more condusively than any declar- 
ation of the diet : they crossed the Po ; assisted in the 
Conquest of Oenoa, and were shortly after dismissed by 
the king with abundance of pay and flattery. Louis 
returned triumphantly through Milan into France. 

Maximilian was divided between anger and apprehen- 
sion, when he found that the confederates had attached 
themselves to his enemy. Yet he did not despair of 
ultimate success in his designs. He convoked a solemn 
dkt at Constance in 1507^ at which delegates from Swit« 
N 3 
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zerland attendedj and were received with high honours 
and rich presents. They acceded to the decisions of the 
diet, and promised to escort the emperor's Roman ex- 
pedition with a body of 6000 men ; providing only that 
nothing should be undertaken hostile to France. Maxi- 
milian exhausted his store of flatteries and favours to 
secure the duration of these good dispositions. On the 
return of the Swiss delegates from Constance, the can- 
tons confirmed the treaty with the emperor ; but French 
intrigues soon changed the aspect of affairs. The French 
ambassador, Rocquebertin, kept open house in Zurich, 
and was friendly and accessible to all comers. In Baden, 
where crowds of military adventurers and easy fair ones 
assembled, rather for pleasure than for health, he often 
paid the score for whole parties, and threw gold into the 
baths, and among the women. His colleague, Pierre- 
Louis, acted the same part at Lucerne as he had done 
at Zurich and Baden. The effects of this expenditure 
were to render the confederates more and more lukewarm 
in the service of the emperor ; and every successive 
meeting of the diet subtracted from the number of the 
promised escort. The disposition to fulfil their recent 
engagements had entirely disappeared in most places; 
but Uri, Schwytz, and Unterwalden, still offered their 
services, and promised to send 8000 men to support the 
imperial army. Parties became more and more heated, 
and threatened to produce a civil war. It came under 
discussion at the diet by what means this calamity could 
be averted ; and several of the cantonal governments 
found themselves compelled to make regulations against 
the proceedings of tbe French embassy. Happily Tor 
the peace of the confederacy, the ardour of the Germans 
cooled along with their own; and the Homan expe- 
dition was abandoned. 

To retrieve the ill success of this abortive undertaking, 
and to revenge himself on Venice for having contributed 
to its failure, Maximilian eagerly caught at the scheme 
for the ruin of that republic contained in the so colled 
League of Canibray of 1508, planned by pope Julius IL^ 
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in alliance with France and Spain, for the partition of 
the Venetian territory. To this alliance also acceded 
Savoy, Ferrara, and Mantua. It was whispered that 
the league was directed not only against Venice, but 
against free commonwealths in general, and would con- 
sequently endanger the confederates. This apprehen- 
sion for once procured a hearing to the warnings of the 
true friends of their country. Strong measures were 
proposed against enlistments ; but as soon as the tempt- 
ing dollars tinkled, the drums beat, and the flags waved, 
— all was forgotten, — and numerous bands of confederates 
rushed into the field. An embassy from Venice arriverl 
too late in Switzerland, for the purpose of directing the 
attention of the diet to the common danger, and eifect- 
ing between the two republics a useful and sincere 
alliance. Already, on the 14th May, the French, sup- 
ported by 6000 confederates, had won the battle of 
Agnadello over the Venetians, which would have as- 
suredly sealed the doom of the .latter, if the jealousy 
and disunion of the allies, and especially the altered 
views of the pope, had not rescued from ruin the then 
mistress of the seas. After the battle of Agnadello, 
Julius II. began to apprehend the preponderance of the 
French, whom he hated ,* and his rancour' against Ve- 
nice yielded at length to more cool-blooded political cal- 
culations. Accordingly, he made overtures to the latter, 
and did every thing in his power to break the league, 
and, if possible, to arm most of its members against 
France. His views were chi^y directed towards the 
confederacy. His confidential counsellor, Matthew Schin- 
ner, bishop of Sion, entered Switzerland with a good 
store of gold and absolutions; and on the 13th March, 
1510, a league for the defence of the church” was closed 
betwixt the pope and the cantons ; the confederates en- 
gaging to supply 6000 men, while the holy father pledged 
himself to the distribution of various ghostly and worldly 
benefactions. 

The extraordinary man who brought this alliance to 
pass, who impressed thereby a direction altogether un- 
N 4 
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expected on the whole political system of the confer 
derates, and became thenceforwards the soul of all their 
enterprises against France, claims our attention on ac- 
count of the influence exercised for a considerable time 
by him on the destiny of Switzerland, His parents 
were of humble station in Miihlebach, in the Upper 
Valais, His destiny brought him in contact during 
boyhood with an old priest, who knew how to excite 
his pupil’s soul to high endeavours. Schinner gained 
distinction as a scholar at Zurich and Como, by assi- 
duity and versatile talent. He exhibited an early pre- 
dilection for the study of the ancient Roman writers ; 
his pittance was devoted to the purchase of their works, 
for which he willingly paid the price of every conve- 
nience, and almost every necessary of life. His learn- 
ing, spirit, and eloquence, combined with his ascetic 
mode of Life and rigid morality, attracted great attention 
to his preaching, while he was yet only a parish priest in 
the Vdois. The bishop remarked him, and favoured 
his rise, which soon became so rapid, that in 1500 he 
himself obtained the episcopal ofl^ce, and with it a sphere 
commensurate to his activity and ambition. From 
thenceforward his hand might be traced in all affairs of 
importance. His energy in word and act, his over- 
powering eloquence, his intrepid zeal in the cause of hia 
native country, his immovable fldelity to the papal court, 
together with his bitter hatred of Fiance, excited and 
enabled him to arm all Europe against that power, and 
to spread his own renown throughout the civilised world. 
He possessed, in a high degree, the art of veiling his 
acute views with the semblance of extreme simplicity ; 
had friends and connections every where ; and was ini- 
tiated thoroughly into ah the deepest mysteries of state- 
craft, BO as to give colour and countenance to the popular 
superstition, that a familiar demon disclosed to him 
whatever was hidden from others. Most means ap- 
peared legitimate to him in furtherance of hie ends ; 
but all became allowable when the object was to gratify 
hk hatred of France. It was sympathy in this point 
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wliich procured for him the confidence of the similarly 
disposed Julius II.; and the services which he rendered 
towards the gratifying of that pontiff's resentments, and 
his ownj procured his nomination to the dignity of car- 
dinal. 

The ten years' alliajice which Louis had closed with 
the confederacy in 1499^ came to a conclusion, without 
either of the contracting parties showing any desire to 
renew it. France stood on the most amicable footing with 
the emperor, and in the most favourable situation with 
regard to all other powers ; so that Louis thought him- 
self able to do without the purchase of Swiss blood. He 
was besides induced, by ill-timed motives of parsimony, 
to prefer the cheaper services of the Landsknechts ; and 
he thought himself sure, in any case of emergency, of 
obtaining as many Swiss as he chose, without consent 
of their governments. The cantons were as little dis- 
posed as the king to protract the alliance. As soon as 
the French had gained their own purposes, they harl 
treated the confederates with their customary insolence. 
After the victory of Agnadello, to the gaining of which 
Swiss soldiers had so powerfully contributed, they were 
dismissed from the French army without their pay, and 
loaded with insults. Louis himself, when the confe- 
derates, in the course of negotiation, demanded higher 
pensions in return for their services, is said to have re- 
plied, that he was not accustomed to let mountain-boors 
like them prescribe laws to him. He proceeded to con- 
nect himself more closely with Maximilian ; and the 
two princes resolved to attack the pope, and to deprive 
him of his spiritual and secular prerogatives ; of the 
former by a council of the church convened at Pisa, of 
the latter by the force of arms. The first scheme waa 
frustrated by Julius, who thundered his anathemas on 
the council of Fisa, and convoked an opposition-council 
at Rome. The former body, moreover, was compelled 
by a popular revolt to fly to Milan. The secular urns of 
the royal allies had, however, better fortune. The papal 
army was soon driven back on all points ; and Roma ' 
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would, in all probability, have fallen into the hands of 
Louis, if some inexplicable scruple had not withheld him 
from desecrating by military violence the residence of 
God's vicegerent on earth. The French army fell 
back again upon Milan ; and its departure relieved the 
pope from a severe illness, the effect of disappointment 
and anxiety. 

It was not, however, long before Julius contrived to 
engage Spain, England, and Venice in the so called holy 
league against France; even Maximilian wavered, and 
his ambassadors secretly hinted at the diet of the con- 
federacy, that if the latter meditated any attack on 
France, they need not be deterred by fear of hostilities 
from the emperor. At the same time Maximilian 
showed himself willing to recall the German Lands- 
knechts from the French service. But Louis did not 
let himself be intimidated. Troops of Germans, Italians, 
even of Swiss, joined his army; and the excellence of 
his general Gaston de Foix, duke of Nemours, seemed 
to offer a secure guarantee of victory. Events €or 
a while justified his confidence. In February and April, 
1512, Gaston forced the combined papal and Spanish 
army to raise the siege of Bologna; from thence marched 
upon Brescia, routed the Venetians; and on the 11th of 
April won a no less bloody than brilliant victory over 
Spain and the pope, in the neighbourhood of Ravenna. 
The day was dearly bought by the young hero with the 
sacrifice of his life and the flower of his army. With 
him expired the fortune of France in Italy. 

From the extremity of danger which again menaced 
the holy father, he saw himself unexpectedly saved by 
the aid of the confederacy. King Louis had attempted 
to renew his connection with the latter, and the itching 
felt by many a palm for the touch of French dollars 
augured a favourable issue to his overtures : but the 
high demands of the Swiss deterred the frugal mind of 
the monarch, and after the victory of Ravenna the 
French broke off all negotiations. This was highly ad- 
* mtageous to the cause of the pope. A Swiss embassy 
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negotiated with cardinal Schinner at Venicej while at 
Zurich the papal legate^ Philomardo bishop of Veroli, 
distributed plenary absolutions, plentiful blessings, and 
some little of the gold which he had previously collected 
from the Swiss for the remission of their sins. The 
Swiss embassy at Venice was completely gained by the 
courtesies of the Venetians and the cunning of Schinner. 
On one occasion the cardinal surprised them with two 
sumptuous presents made them by the pope, consisting 
of a red silk hat with rich trimming, and decorated with 
gold and pearl embroidery representing the descent of 
the Holy Ghost in the shape of a dove, and a golden 
sword in a sheath of gilded copper, of which the hilt 
•was adorned in like manner with pearls. The value of 
these presents was enhanced by the cardinal's exposition 
of their mystic meaning, and of the privileges annexed 
to them by the hand of the holy father. The over- 
joyed ambasB&dors returned home; and though many 
places broke with France unwillingly, war was at length 
•ecided on by the diet. 

In May, 1512, a force of 20,000 confederates as- 
sembled at Coire, under the command of Ulrich von 
Hohen Sax, the experienced leader of Zurich. The 
Grisons, too, who considered their alliance with France 
as dissolved by acts of violence and injustice on her 
part, and their old league with the confederates as more 
binding, joined their party. Their combined forces 
marched on Verona, and the town was deserted by the 
French. On the 30th of May, they began their march 
from Verona, and effected a junction with the Venetians 
at Villafranca. From thence their march resembled 
an uninterrupted triumphal procession, and overflowed 
with plunder and pleasure. The already inadequate 
forces of the French, which besides were daily weak- 
ened by the emperor’s recall of the Landsknechts, aban- 
doned even fortified towns without attempting serious 
resistance. On the approach of the jonfederates to 
Milan, the fathers of Pisan church assembly, who 
had be^ken themselvea thither, and who had just de* 
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posed tihe pope from all his spiritual and secular dig.* 
nitiesj were ttie first to seek their safety in flight. A 
popular insurrectiouj marked by horrible atrocities^ 
wrested this metropolis from the French, Important 
troubles also took place in Genoa and other towns. At 
Pavia the French army vainly attempted some defencse. 
From thence it fled in. disorder over the mountains. 
The king retained in the whole of Italy hardly any 
other place than the fortresses of Milan and Cremona. 
At the former place the confederates pulled down the 
splendid monument of the hero of Ravenna^ and even 
dragged his corpse from the grave^ that one who had 
been anathematised by the pope might not rest in con- 
secrated ground. 

After the expulsion of the French, disputes arose be- 
twixt the Swiss, the confederates, and the cardinal, with 
regard to the allotment of their conquests. The Vene- 
tians decamped in one night unexpectedly, and without 
any previous notice. Disorders threatened to break out 
in the Swiss army ; and at length it was resolved to re4( 
turn home, well paid and enriched as they were with 
plunder. The pope rewarded the seasonable aid of the 
confederates, by bestowing on them the title of De- 
fenders of the Freedom of the Christian Church," and 
solicited an embassy to be sent to Rome from the diet ; 
in order, as he pretended^ that his trusty and beloved 
sons might take a part in all afiairs of importance, but 
in truth that he might entrap them more completely by 
tOeans of pensions, flatteries, and presents, and show the 
whole world how devoted to him was the valiant and 
formidable Helvetic body. 

Now came the important question, into whose hands 
the conquered duchy of Milan should be delivered. 
This query could not possibly be indifferent to any of 
the allied powers— least of all, perhaps, to die con- 
federates, whose trade must be in some degree dependent 
on the favour or disfavour of the ruler of Milan. The 
Milanese themselves wished for the son of their late 
nfler, the expeUed Ludovico Moro. This d^oice pleased 
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the pope^ aB coinciding with his plan for purging Italy 
entirely from foreigners. It also pleased the con- 
federateSj who wished for a prince in Milan not power- 
ful enough to do without their friendship and alliance. 
The emperor and Spain^ on the other handj hoped to 
Bee the ducal crown on the head of a younger branch 
of the imperial family. At an assembly in Mantua, 
the pope and the confederates carried the day; and it 
was resolved to invest with the duhedom Maximilian, 
the eldest son of Ludovico Moro. The confederates 
fixed their relations with the new ruler by formal 
deeds. 

Apparent quiet was now restored in Italy; and it was 
* thought that Louis, embarrassed as he was from all 
quarters, would be compelled to abandon hope of re- 
conquering Milan. But a new and fearful conflagration 
Boon blazed up from the embers. The country wasted, 
impoverished,' and depopulated by the consequences of 
war, depredations, and banishments, had expected of the 
Hew government cures for its many and deep wounds. 
The easy-natured prince gave ear to the wishes of his 
subjects, and formed the most benevolent intentions ; 
but his womanish weakness allowed him to put nothing in 
execution; and what little good might have issued from 
his irresolute and powerless hands was intercepted by 
the rapacity of the imperial, papal, and Swiss embassies. 
Hence arose a wish for the return of the French, who 
had subjected the people to less grinding oppression 
This change of sentiments did not escape the pen^ 
tration of those who were its principal ol^jecta. They 
had still retained connections in the Milanese, and only 
watched a favourable moment to re-enter into possession 
of the land. That moment seemed to have come ; for 
they succeeded in opening negotiations with the Swiss,— 
and the king expected great effects from the tried power 
of his gold. But an offended people is not so easily re- 
conciled. Before the French embassy ccold even obtain 
its safe conduct, certain sums were to he paid, the 
ctstles of Lugano and Locarno evacuated, and soldknn 
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engagements taken to make no secret levies. The con-, 
ditions imposed by the Swiss during the course of 
negotiation, and especially the entire renunciation of 
Milan and Asti^ appeared to the king so rigorous and 
unbearable, that the whole transaction failed, as neither 
promises nor even bribes could bend the determination 
of the confederates. Though there were many who 
preferred the French crowns and fat pensions to the 
consecrated banners, hats, and swords of the pope, his 
copious benedictions, and his frugal gifts ; yet ill will 
against France was so prevalent, and Schinner employed 
alternately words and gold with such dexterity, that the 
French embassy not only were very roughly treated, 
but, their intrigues having exposed them to suspicion, 
were threatened with immediate dismissal. 

The death of Julius II. seemed to open better pros- 
pects for France; which soon disappeared, when cardinal 
John of Medicis, who had just escaped from French 
captivity, succeeded to the papal chair by the name of 
Leo X. On the other hand, the king succeeded ii^ 
forming a close alliance with the Venetians, whB hatl 
felt themselves affronted by the allies. The disunion 
of the confederates, the defenceless state of the duchy, 
and the possession of the fortresses of Milan and Cre- 
mona, seemed to ensure success to any new attempt on 
the part of France. Sixteen thousand picked troops, 
with a band of traitorous Swiss, were collected under 
the most eminent French generals, and directed their 
march across the mountains towards Asti. Ten thoiu 
sand Venetians, under command of count Alviano, 
moved on Verona, and captured several places. A re- 
volt in favour of France took place in Genoa. Duke 
Maximilian, on the other hand, with neither men nor 
money, was surrounded by a disaffected people, and was 
within the range of the French artillery, even in his 
own palace. His position was by no means enviable, 
though 4000 confederates had already joined him, and 
more numerous forces were expected. He found him- 
self betrayed by one of his generals; his city of Milan 
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opfened its gates to the French; and the rest of the 
country soon followed the example set hy the capital. 
Novara and Como only preserved their all^jgiance to the 
duke. Into the former of these towns Maximilian 
threw himself, with the Swiss in his .pay, and a few 
hundred Lombard horsemen, and was soon blockaded 
there by the French army. He looked forward to a 
fate like that of his father, who, thirteen years before, 
in the same circumstances, had been betrayed by the same 
confederates in whose hands his destiny now lay. The 
hostile leaders confidently anticipated the same issue. 
But the fidelity of the Swiss for once deceived their 
expectations. In vain the French heaped promises upon 
promises ; the only reply was a sally from the gar- 
rison. In vain the French artillery battered down the 
fortifications; the resolution of the Swiss was so far 
from ■ wavering, , that the gates of Novara were con- 
stantly kept open in defiance. On the second day, when 
the garrison was reduced td the last extremity, the 
erfemy’% discharges unexpectedly ceased. The French 
had raised the siege with precipitation, on intelligence 
of the approach of a Swiss army, which, however, was 
detained on its advance by many difficulties. At length 
the main body was collected at Arena, and waited there 
three days for the rest. On their non-arrival, it was 
finally resolved to advance and provoke an engagement. 
The French were not to be found before Novara, but 
had formed an encampment half a league from the town. 
Their great superiority, not only in number, but in ca- 
valry, artillery, and in the advantage of their position, 
might have dissuaded the confederates from attacking 
them until their whole number should have come up 
but they nevertheless resolved to engage. 

Before daybreak on the 13th of June, the Swiss 
army, 9000 strong, made its onset. Each single dis- 
charge of the French artillery stretched on the ground 
fifty or sixty of the assailants, who presseu forward in 
dose column. Nothing, however, could stop them; and 
it soon came to a conflict between man and man, with 
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knives and daggers. The Fitrheh cavalry had 
off attacls in flank^ and even fallen on the* rear of 
confederates. Every thing yielded at li^gth ter thei 
obstinate courage of the Swiss. In five hours they had 
gained a complete victory^ and covered the field with 
8000 of the enemy; but their triumph was bought 
with the blood of 1500 of their countrymen. The re- 
maining divisions came up on the same evening and ^e 
following morning. Plunder and forced contributifcs 
in Piedmont, Montferrat, and Saluzzo, indemnified me 
victors for outstanding arrears of pay. 

In order to give the people ndw occupation, and in 
compliance with the emperor's summons, the "Con- 
federates now undertook an expedition into France. 
Against that power, an alliance which had been fonhed 
between the emperor, pope Leo X., Ferdinand of Ar-’ 
ragon, and England, and which called itself by the 
name of the Holy League, already had commenced open 
hostilities. Ostensibly, this league was only formed 
against the Turks ; but France was aimed^t also by it, 
in a manner not to be mistaken. The act of adhesion, 
subscribed by the confederates and tjie duke of Milan^ 
stated the holy league to have been closed agaipst ty- 
rants, the Turks, and specially for the defence of the 
Italian nation. Its duration was fixed for the lifetime 
of the high contracting parties. 

The emperor sent artillery and cavalry under ’fhe 
command of duke Ulrich of Wiirtemburg, with whom 
several of the cantons were in alliance. The combing 
forces appeared before Dijon in September, 80,00D 
strong instead of 16 , 000 , the number which had heeh 
•called out by the diet. The French general La '!^iboujd8 
could hardly gather 6000 men round him, and j^ahic 
unpeopled the open plains of France; but the Swiss force, 
al&ough adequate to the greatest undertakings, was, at 
the moment, without guidance or order. So early aa 
the 13th of September, a peace was effected in spite of 
the duke of Wihtemburg's remonstrances, through flat> 
teries, insinuations with regard to the views of die 
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aod the assttrances of aH kiada. 

' l^idngirafl to wndede whatever belonged to t^e pope^ 
tie d^e t>f llHan^ or the emperor^ and give up the 
cietles of Mnan^ Cxemona^ and Asti to the confederates. 

^ Four hundred thousand crowns should be paid to the 
latter; half within eighteen days^ the otW moiety 
before the 11th of November. Conditions were also 
AUMie in behalf of duke Ulrich and his followers. Four 
spltedidly clothed hostages remained with them as secu- 
ritiA> and the army returned homewards as if beaten 
out of the field. 

It was soon perceived that the king had no intention 
of Mnfirming this treaty. The only man of importance 
among the hostages escaped from an inn at Zurich^ 
wheie he ought to have been carefully watched. The 
proposal made by several men of honour and courage^ 
immediately to renew the invasion of France^ was frus- 
trated by the party in the French interest^ which now 
began to raise its head anew. The duke of Milan more 
and more betrayed his incapacity^ and excited discontent 
among his piwctors: nothing, however^ at last remained 
for him but deference to their will^ and avoidance of 
whatever might disp^ase them. 

. 'pirotlgh the pope^ who was playing fast and loose 
with the confederates^ king Louis now sought to renew 
his ^endship with them ; but he did not succeed^ as he 
w«^not renounce his pretensions upon Milan. On the 
o4ier hand^ though well aware of the faithlessness of 
Leo/ they renewed with him the league which they had 
formed with his predecessor, 

pii the death of Louis XII.^ Francis his successor^ 
propoaed t^ms of alliance to his dear and honoured 
firltmds'' the Swiss: The bearer of these was repri- 
manded^ for coming without having made previous ap^ 
plication for safe-conduct ; and the only answer vouch- 
safed to him was^ that peace had already been closed at 
Dijon. But the youthful monarch was not to be diverted 
from his purpose; and the delegates of his uncle the 
dulse of Savoy employed every possible means^ at sne-^ ' 
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ceanFe dieti, to gain the SwisiDver to bis intemtovrai^ 
renmiciatiozi of Milan. Ail was in mn ; and ll» 
efibrta made to torn tbeir distmat towaids other pmmm 
only confirmed its direction against France. The Freacli 
had in the mean time occnpied Genoa ; and pope Leo, 
in whose policy the interest of the houseof Medicis took 
precedence of all other considerations^ prevented the 
confederates from anticipating their movements. Maxi- 
milian Sforza, whom the great preparations of the new 
ruler of France had filled with anxiety^ renewed hia 
applications to the confederacy, who sent him 24,000 
regular troops in three divisions, who were followed by 
6000 volunteers. There was but little union or disci- 
pline in this army ; yet it obeyed the decree of the diet 
for occupation of the mountain passefl, marched towarda 
Piedmont under Prosper Colonna, on experienced Mi- 
lanese general, and took up a position between Susa and 
fialuszo. Unexpectedly the French army appeared in 
the district of Coni, accompanied by an hitherto unpxe^ 
cedented force of 20,000 Landsknechts, a^ by the ^en 
notorious black band of Gueldres, and furmshed with 
eighty pieces of artillery. Colonna was surprised at 
Villafranca by the French, before tfie bulk of the Swiss 
force could come up to his assistance ; moreo^r the 
inaction of the emperor inspired distrust, and retreat 
was at length decid^ on. The men of Berne, Freiburg, 
and Soleure, marched homewards through Anona^^iiabe 
troops of the other cantons, and the volunteers, towards 
Milan ; the heavy artillery was carelessly kft at Novara* 
The cantons, in the meanwhile, with the exception of. 
Uri, Schwytz, and Glarus, were engaged in negotiation 
with French envoys; and though the proposals of 
latter were less advantageous than might have been looked 
for from the duke of Savoy's assurances, yet terms of 
peace were finally agreed b^ween the puties. Imme* 
diately on its conclusion, that division of the Bwiss troopS' 
which had reached Arena, accompanied by the Vldusaus, 
pursued its inarch homewards ; but the Bernese vohm. 

‘ teeri^ and thaiAjrgovian remforcements, remained behinA> 
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with the wet of the Swiss army. They were now upon 
the point of disbandingj wheoj on Bchinner’s persnaaiotij 
the body-guard of the duke^ and part of the Swiss troops^ 
provoked an action with the French in the vicinity of 
Marignano. S<diinner socm succeeded in moving the rest 
to support their countrymen ; and the French army 
double the Swiss in numbers^ ^ound itself unexpectedly 
attacked in its strong position^ protected by sixty-four 
pieces of heavy artillery^ a de^ trench^ hedges^ and 
walled enclosures. Regardless die fearfh! execution 
done by the cannon^ the Swiss pressed forwards^ and 
soon compelled the black band to retreat; every thing 
gave way before them ; the king fought in the murder, 
oua milSe, surrounded by his nobles; and nothing but 
darkness put sn end to the struggle. The French leaders 
employed the night in recovering their order. Early on 
the the main body of Swiss renewed their onset, 
with Uri and Zurich at their head ; and the French at 
least sold their lives dear to their antagonists, who rushed 
upon them under the welLpointed fire of their guns. 
But the fortune of the day was revereed about noon by 
the Venedans, who fell upon the rear of the Swiss, al- 
ready exhausted by (his battle t>f the giants (as it was 
called by the old general Trivulcio). Nevertheless the 
latter repulsed the first charge ; but the obstinacy of the 
new assailants at length decided the victory. The con- 
federates, compelled at length to yield to the unwonted 
neoeisity of retreat, retired slowly, carrying off as many 
as possihle of their wounded, as well as the guns, stand- 
ards^ and horses captured from the enemy. The Swiss 
had lost irom six to seven thousand men, and neither 
prayers nor promises could keep them in Milan, whither 
they had betaken themselves at first: they hastened home- 
wards, without any great anxiety being exhibited by the 
enemy to pursue them. And thus ended the last expe- 
dition on Lombardy undertaken by the dbnfederates in 
their own name and in that of their country. 

The king of France, astounded by a victory which 
rotiier woro the aspect of a defeat, closed the so called 
o2 
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perpetual peace with the confederacy in the following 
year ; a treaty which did justice to its title by a duration 
almost uninterrupted for three centuries^ and formed the 
basis of all sub^i^uent negotiations between the Swiss 
cantons and the kings of France. Francis was thus 
enabled to hire the aid of the confederates against the 
emperoTj the pope^ and the duke of Milan ; and their 
solders bled in his service for some years without suc- 
cess or advantage to their country^ unless we should ex- 
cept an invitation to Paris in the quality of godfathers 
to his new-born son. On this occasion every canton sent 
a delegate thither^ each with a baptismal present of fifty 
ducats. A present on which Francis set a higher value 
was that of 16^000 Swiss soldiers^ who were sent to aid 
his Italian expedidons : but when 3000 of these troops 
had fallen at Blcocca j and when^ out of 15^000 others 
who had muched into Lombardy^ hardly 4000 ever re- 
tumedj the taste for such expedidons became by de- 
grees less general in Switzerland. 
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CHAP. XIIL 

£RA OF TfiE REFORMATION. 

1519— 1531. 

OEKEBAL RESULTS OF THE ITALIAN EXPEDITIONS. — CORRUPTIONS 

OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. CASE OF JETZER. LED X, 

EXTENDS THE SALE OF INDULGENCES. SENDS AN APOSTOLICAL 
CDIIMEBSIOKER INTO SWITZERLAND. ULRICH ZWINOLI 

APPOINTED PREACHER AT ZURICH. — RESOLUTION AGAINST 

COURXISANS. FIRST DISPUTATION OF BADEN. COUNCIL OF 

ZURICH. ITS REFORMS OPPOSED BY THE OTHER CANTONS 

ANABAPTISTS — AND OTHER SECTARIES. — • LEVIES OF TROOPS 
IN SWITZERLAND BY FRANCIS I. BATTLE OF PAVIA. CAP- 

TURE OF THE FRENCH KING OCCASIONS CONSTERNATION IN 
SWITZERLAND. SECOND DISPUTATION AT BADEN. •— CAUSE 
OF REFORM ESPOUSED BY BERNE. THOMAS MURNER. —ANA- 
BAPTIST EXCESsSES. IMBITTERMENT OF RELIGIOUS PARTIES 

CHRISTIAN LEAGUE. — ATTACK ON CAFFEL. DEATH OF 

ZWINGLI. 

The Italian expeditions had for some time contributed 
to maintain the Swiss military character ; but by degrees 
it became evident^ that the changes in the art of war 
attendant on the general use of fire-arms^ and on the de- 
cline of the heavy cavalry of the middle ages^ had placed 
other nations in possession of an infantry not inferior to 
their own. The rays of power, refracted from two cen- 
turies of victory, could not linger very long after the loss 
of real pre-eminence. The latter campaigns in Italy had 
not tended to retrieve the consideration of foreigners, 
whose faith, if not in the courage, at least in the conduct 
of the dreaded mountaineers, was at length completely 
shaken. Through the effects of these campaigns, too, 
the character of the people had been rendered more 
intractable than ever ; the bond of the ‘‘confederacy had 
been still farther loosened; domestic virtue and useful 
activity banished, and the vital juices drained from tile 
0 3 
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nation by slaughterj or dried up by csontagious diaorden. 
All these too perceptible and prevalent evils must have 
tended, in no small degree, to prepare the minds of 
many for those new religious impulse which were soon 
to set the world in motion. 

Christianity had been more and more perverted, and 
employed for purposes foreign from its origin : this had 
been effected the more easily, as almost all knowledge 
was confined to the clergy; while the ignorance and 
implidt faith of the people rendered it mere brute ma- 
terial in their handa. Though the princes of {Europe, 
after a long struggle with the popes, had been able to 
mamtain thdr most important prerogatives ; and ffiough 
even the confederates h^ restrained within certain limits 
the manifest assumptions of the hierarchy, yet in spi- 
ritual concerns the dvil governments of Europe had 
become mere subdivisions of the ecclesiastical en^e. 

When the bishop of Rome had brought the people of 
Christendom so far as to revere in him a delegate of the 
Godhead, and had (hereby become a legislator and judge 
in matters of faith, the origins! records of that faith of 
course sunk in importance. The popular religion came 
to consist in implidt adoption of whatever was prescribed 
by the priestho^ ; and, above all, in superstitious ve- 
neratiim of its h«ML Arrayed in forms of constantly 
increasing outward splendour, it ceas^ to aim at an in- 
ward elevation of the soul, and becam^ with most, a mere 
amusement of fancy and of the senses. The appropriate 
destinadon of man to the active use of his ment^ and 
corpm’eal powers was forgotten ; while renunciations, 
pilgrimages, penances, dmiatives to cenaecrated places, 
observance of innumerahle holidays, were held infalliUe 
methods of salvation. Praym were addressed no longer 
to the Deity, but to the dead who had been nieed by 
the pope to saintship ; and this yenemtion became by 
(Agrees a epecies of actual ^worship, which eictebded 
sdf to lilelM things, to miages, and s>mbeln Tqutbost^ 
end to the letica the rags of the saints, to the 
^ bells, to bdy water, dec., mirscoloni and diiisepopm 
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were iittriboted. Wh«n misfortune came upon either 
individuals or communities, it was sure to ^ ascribed 
to the neglect of some ecdesiastkal precept or observ* 
ttnoe ; and reooncilement with the Deity was to be sought 
by one or other of the above-mendon^ appliances. 

Instruction, whedier moral or religious, had become 
in a manner closed against die people : the use of the 
Bible was wholly withdrawn from laymen ; and the 
select few of the clerical order who did or could read it, 
used it only in the study of scholastic theology, and in 
the propping up of canonical and hierarchical preten- 
flons^ Ignorance and dissoluteness prevailed among the 
Jbwer^ergy : the higher, in particular the Italian, gave 
themssluee up to every species of licendousness ; and 
dieir crimes went for die most part unpunished, as they 
nad managed to exempt themselves from the civil juris** 
dicdonn* Bver since the cessation of the schisms which 
had been caused by rival candidates to the papal chair, 
it was occnpied, after brief hirid intervals, by men who 
gave themselves up to the most execrable vices, or who 
pursued the most perfidious policy. 

If the attempts of Arnold of Brescia, Huss, and 
odiers, and the measures of the councils held at Con- 
stance and Bade, had failed of their anticipated effect, 
they had, however, inteoduc^l a very general conviction 
of the necessity for some sweeping church reform. But 
duB reibrm, insteiul of being sought by any rational 
means, was expected to proceed, as it were, spontaneoudy 
from the very men whose dignities, wealth, and influence 
depended on the corruption oi religion. In the mean 
time, the invention of printing, the newly-revived 
aequrintance with the writers of antiijuity, and the 
dtflhaion of a more profound i^dy of the Scriptures, 
aecelerated the coming of the mighty change. 

Tbe iadolenee and vices of the clergy had occasioned 
diAContcBa evmi in Switaerknd. The livalship of tl^ 
nnve^ monastic orders, in diek dakns to saintship, mi- 
itdJfwd feHos^ was produedve of innumerable deo^ 
DommicBn moj$s were burnt at Berne in* 
o 4 
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1 509j who, in order to maintain^ in oppodUon to tile 
Franoiscans, the doctrine of their order on the immacu- 
late conoeptionj had endeaToured to manufacture a new 
miracle by deluding a simple brother of the order. There 
is something horribly ludicrous^ if the phrase may be 
permitted^ in the details of thia iniquitous transaction ; 
and as the whole affair is a tolerable sample of the means 
of moral influence used by the rival confraternities^ the 
recital of it may not be entirely without interest. 

In a chapter of the order held at Wimpfen on the 
Neckar in 1506j it was resolved, after general condo- 
lences OR the growing influence gained by the Francis 
cans, and the poverty and contempt into which their 
own order was falling, to venture one bold stroke for 
winning back their hold on public opinion. After long 
deliberations on the place and mode of execution, the 
sub-prior Franz Uelschi offered his monastery at 
as the theatre, and promised his best aid in getting up 
the intended drama. He described the population of 
that town as simple and valiant, and, therefore, easily 
moved to attest, by force of arras if necessary, the truth 
of any miracle worked in honour of their native place. 
The proposal was accepted with alacrity, On his returfl 
to Berne, Uelschi confided his purpose to the prior 
Johann Vater, friar Bolshorst, and the steward of the 
monastery, 9teinegger, as well as to .the other principill 
monks. He himself undertook the arrangement of the 
plot, and soon found a fit subject for deception in a 
simple-hearted tailor, Jetzer by name. The plotters 
reckoned securely on the credulity of this poor wretch, 
from the air of earnest devotedness with which he had 
sought admission as a lay-brother, offering them in re- 
turn for that privilege all that he possessed, whidb con- 
sisted in fifty-three florins and a few pieces of silk. They 
began their operations upon him os soon as he entered 
the Roister, first by nightly noises, then by visual sppa- 
iitlotis of 8t. Barbara, and a soul out of pmrgator^^ 'flie 
BUpentitioua fears of this poor friUatic were thus by 
'dOgrees worked iq»on so efibctually, that he 1hfe«w hiib- 
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self for spiritiial assistance into the arms of Bolshon^ 
who had purposely been assigned as his father- confessor. 
The artful betrayer ^couraged Jetzer's faith in the 
foregoing appearances, and in the promise of a visit 
from the Virgin, which it seems had been made him by 
St. Barbara. By these means he was easily persuaded 
to perform perpetual penitential exercises, and, in short, 
to act the part of a saint for the popular edificaUon> 
whereby shoals of curious visitors were attracted to the 
Dominican convent. 

The eclipse of the Franciscans was, however, incom- 
plete, unless they could be deprived of the monopoly of 
the hve prints of our Saviour's wounds, which had 
drawn the adoration of a barbarous age to the emaciated 
body of St. Francis. One step was made towards the 
attainment of this end by Bolshorst, who approached 
our unlucky tailor's bed in the character of the Virgin, 
and with lofty strains on the grace which was thus 
vouchsafed to him, drove a sharp nail through one of 
his victim's hands. The cry of pain put forth by the 
latter hindered his betrayers from finishing their work on 
that occasion ; but on the following night, after giving 
him a strong sleeping-draught, the requisite marks were 
produced by means of corrosives on four other parts of 
his person. When he awoke, the monks took advantage 
of his amazement to expatiate on the miracle which had 
taken place, and persuaded him to regard himself as a 
favourite of the Virgin, if not actually as the Saviour of 
mankind. They took him into a room hung with pic- 
tures of Christ's sufferings, which the deluded fanatic 
set himself to imitate in looks and gestures : he wrung 
his hands as if he were in the garden of Gethsemane ; 
he drooped his Bead as if it were encircled by the crown 
ai thorns ; sometimes he fell into strong convulsions, 
aided by the potions administered, and sunk down as 
oms struggling with the agonies of deatl|. The people 
iMaiii^ id greater crowds than ever to the monast^, 
a^vped themaelvea full of horrors on the spectacle set 
Wore* tJlem, and listened with implicit faith to the ' 
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lunniHei of Bolshorst^ who enlarged on the glory TtmdiA 
fiitfed by these new miracles to the Dominican order^ 
and on die evidence which they afforded of the errors of 
the Franciscans. It was now the turn of the latta to 
be neglected ; and respectable^ even learned men^ began 
to partake the reigning delurion. No question but that 
the crazy tailor of Berne would hare maintained to this 
day a ^stinguiahed legendary station^ had he been 
quietly withdrawn from the stage at the zemth of his 
glory. 

But the betrayers had successfully reached the sum- 
mit of effi'ontery only to sufier a more tremendous fslL 
Secure in the blind credulity of his victim^ Bolsfaorst 
took less pains tp disguise his voice on his next appear- 
ance in the character of the Virgin^ and was recognised 
by Jetzer^ who railed at him till he was forced to leave 
the apartment. It fared no better with the priory who 
took his place the next night ; and the sub-prior was 
equally unsuccessful in supporting the part of St Catha^ 
rine of Siena. It was now resolved to still the rising sub. 
picioDs of the lay-brother^ by acknowledging the latter 
deceptions ; but^ on the other hand, to persist in riie 
reality of the earlier visions^ and persuade him to con- 
tinue his fanatical exhibitionB. In this they succeeded 
with some trouble ; but growing fears of detection urged 
them to hasten the closing scenes of their drsma. A 
report was put about by old women, that an image 
of the Vitgin in the Dominican church had been seen to 
weep. A congregation of the curious was of course 
attracted, who saw the tears, and moreover saw Jetzer 
kneeling before the miraculous image in an attitude of 
pflried immobility* His four betrayers approached him 
widt an air of uJtba unconidouiness, ^ ashed him 
what waa the reason of bis presence there, and of those 
lean ; he affirmed that some invisible power hidAtins- 
ported thither, and held there until he 
have disclosed sQ to the leading men of the ^ntoQ. 
Uponifaia ^ monks had actually the audacity to sol^ 
die attendance of the avoyer Eilach, and ctf eevenl 4 
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principal memberfl of council. Jetzer declared in 
tbeir presence ^at the mother of God wept because of 
the ipuin of the town, which would assuredly be caused 
by the receiving of French pensions, and, a^ve all, by 
farther tolerating the errors and false doctrines of the 
Franciscans. Amidst the general surprise at this an. 
nouncement, several clear-sighted men tacitly combined 
themselves to give the affair a thorough investigation. 

At the same time^ a suspicion awoke in Jetzer’s mind 
that his holy brothers meant to make away with him : 
indeed they made no farther secret of this, on his refusal 
to partake suspicious viands, after he had detected them, 
on more than one occasion, engaged in preparing their 
mummeries, or in enjoying their nocturnal orgies. They 
^rced him to swallow a poisoned wafer, the fatal effect 
of which was, however, withstood by the strength of his 
constitution. They next tortured their victim into a 
solemn promise of ^ence ; but he soon afterwards seized 
an opportunity to escape, and reported in the to?ni the 
nonible tericks which bnd been played on him. The 
Dominicans, backed by a powerful party, still dared to 
deny the charge, and even despatched messengers to 
Home, whence they hoped to procure a sentence in their 
favour. But it soon appeared that the council of Berne 
hoA a similar message to the bishop of Lausanne 
and the pope j in consequence of which Julius despatched 
his legate, Achilles de Grassis, who, with the bishops of 
Lausanne and Sion, and in the presence of several 
members of council, commenced the investigation at 
Berne, according to the usual mode of procedure at that 
time in criminal cases. Poor Jetzer, who might have 
been thought to have already suffered enough, was once 
more put to the torture, but stoutly persisted in his former 
atofff The confessions of the monks, which were of an 
equally revolting nature, were likewise sent to 

Boutof council of Berne, with jome trouble, 

coiumunicatioD of them to eight '^f its own 
Tbe reasons given for ihe sentence, 
WijS published were, that toe criminals had deni^ ^ 
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the Godhead^ coloured the sacramental wafers^ and painted 
false tears upon an image of the Virgin ; and, moreover, 
had mocked the sufferings of the Saviour, by the five 
prints of wounds which they had made on the person of 
Jetzer. The four monks were publicly divested of their 
priestly functions, and delivered up to the secular power 
for execution by fire, which accordingly took place, in the 
presence of many thousand spectators ; but in so clumsy a 
style, that the popular abhorrence of the criminals was 
forgotten in the feeling excited against the executioner. 
Jetzer, who had still b^n retained in custody, contrived 
to make his escape by the aid and connivance of com- 
passionate souls, but was again arrested, several years 
afterwards, and made some farther disclosures supple- 
mentary to his former ones, which threw additional light 
on the aim and plan of the conspiracy. InnumeraWe 
versions of the whole disgusting history were spread 
in several languages through all Europe, and deeply 
wounded the credit of the Dominican order, while it 
infinitely scandalised all simple believers. Meanwhile, 
philosophical minds found pregnant matter of inference 
from this case to a hundred others similar ; and it gave 
no inconsiderable impulse to the first steps of the infant 
reformation. Besides which, the faith of the Swiss in 
papal infallibility had been much undermined in the 
course of the It^an expeditions, and the metropolis of 
the Christian world became the butt of jests and proverbs. 
The inconsiderate rapacity of the papal court at this time 
conduced to plunge it in still deeper discredit. 

Pope Leo X., whose love of splendour and warlike 
undemkings kept him constantly in need of large re- 
venues, extended the sale of indulgences beyond all former 
limits, and sent an Italian monk, Bernard Sampson by 
name, laden with them, as apostolic commissioner into 
Switzerland. This man offered his wares to the poor at 
the rate of a few pence, and drew from the rich whatev^ 
they diose tp bestow. Tariffs of the rates of abaolutidii 
were cartabliahed, and' married women enoonraged to imy 
the will of their husbanils. 
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, When Bemard Sampson made his appearance in 
Schwytz^ his first opponent was Ulrich Zwingli^ the parish 
priest of Einsiedlen. This extraordinary man was bom 
at Wildhausen, in Toggenburg, a. d, 1484: he was 
distinguished even in boyhood by his ardour for know- 
ledge^ and studied at Beme^ Basle^ and Vienna. Being 
appointed to a curacy in Glams, he attended its banner, 
according to the custom of those times, in the battles of 
Novara andMarignano. Here he learned to know, by daily 
examples, the causes and efiects of dissolute morals, of 
pensions, foreign enlistments, and the prevailing neglect 
of religion. While thousands around him were not in 
the smallest degree sensible of the prevalence and ex- 
tent of cormption, Zwingli implored remedial measures 
at the hands of bishops and prelates, when hardly past 
the period of extreme youth. 

The trader in indulgences proceeded to Berne, which 
Was then the seat of wealth and superstition. At the 
price of a stallion Jacob von St^in purchased absolution 
for himself, his soldiers, his ancestors, and his vassals, 
at Belp. The bishop of Constance openly declared against 
this traffic j and the dean of Bremgarten, BuUinger, dis- 
tinguished himself so much in opposition to the seller of 
indulgences, that the latter launched the ban of the 
church against him, from which he could be released by 
nothing short of 300 ducats. 

In Zurich, where corruption of morals had spread 
itself as widely as in any town of Switzerland, fomented 
as it was by the presence of foreign ambassadors, and 
by the frequent holding of diets, Sampson had hoped to 
make a lucrative haul, the rather as a diet was sitting on 
account of transactions with Wurtemburg. But at the 
aame epoch Zwingli was placed as preacher in the ca- 
thedral; and his exhortations soon had powerful effect, m 
they were backed by influential and respectable persona. 
The trader in indulgences wiis compelled to evacuatfe 
Zuridi; and received emphatic hints fiom manymemben 

the diet, that he had better not {mrsue his miaaion hi 
Switzerland. Zwingli preached to crowded congregatioM 
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against tlie prevailing corruption of morale^ foreign en- 
l i f Un e Mts , and foreign luxuries. A general anxiety was 
excited liy bis sermons for acquaintance widi the biblical 
writings; and^ in the following year^ the government 
pronmlgBted an ordinance that preachers should be guided 
by the word of God exclusively. From the presses of 
Amerbif^ Froben; and Petri^ at basle^ Bibles^ classical 
writings^' iind^ at last^ those of Luther and Erasmus^ 
were dtsseminated. The lattbr author^ who visited the 
Basle university in 1519^ contended with success against 
Buperstitionj so long as the expression of his clear views 
remained unchecked by the apprehension of hurting 
himself with powerful persons and parties^ and tum^ 
monastic abuses into ridicule by his satirical powers^ 
while his Latin version^ with notes^ of the New Tes- 
tament^ awakened a disposition for the well-grounded 
study of Scripture. When, at a diet in Baden, in 1520, 
the legate Paoci demanded the destruction of all Lutheran 
writings, his proposal was by no means met with alacrity; 
and, in same year, the confederates unanimously re- 
solved that ail courtinms^ who were not deterred by 
the notice thus afforded them, should be put in sacks and 
drowned. 

Hod Zwingli and bis fellow-labourers only sought to 
e&ct an ecclesiastics! reform, they would have gained 
their end more easily than by extending their aim to a 
moral one, as they felt themselves bound to do. Their 
attacks on foreign services and pensions made them 
enemies among numerous and influential classes. With 
these open or secret opponents in the laity were uni^ 
monks and other clerical personages — some from con- 
viction, others irom apprehension of the efiects which 
any radical change must have on their own interests. • 

* Qmrikmurie wu tb« nune appTied to ime of the meet impudent elmaQi 
of nwaSboXc ehuroli. Italian ^erta» and otiser yagabonda, made Uidr‘ 
qppeemae In Switaerland, Airnbhe(^with papal Utlea of aunetoaiim to aocii' 
tBMn6ia,tbamblbr unnamed) as should be vacant Curaclei, deaneries and 
priihmirte wam In-rad ri hy the hoMen of theae KandidotudociiBMiile; aBd* 
not only were welLdetervIna candidatee excluded by Uiem ftom trfmia 
wlicaitilfWHad wned by m l^iovof yean, but it often hhupenedShw 
mope Ulan one of theae letten patmt were ^en Son a aln^ pUoe M 
bB^nn. (Hiordm, quarrels, and eren bloodshed were oocastoned. 
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So long as the new doctrines worked no risiUe 
Gyration in the outward form and features of the eoole* 
riaitical polity^ the court of Rome and its legatoa paid 
Jmt dight attention to them ; the more bOj as the exhoru 
adons of 2wingli against French influence seconded 
the secret political views of Leo X. But when during 
Leiit^ in 1522^ many neglected the ordinanoofn fastings 
without having purchased dispensations for^tk use g£ 
forbidden food^ the bishop of Constance issued a man- 
date against all innovations^ and despatched to the council' 
of Zurich a missive directed to the same purpose. 

Zwingli and the majority of his followers had hitherto^ 
for the most part^ abstained &om attacks on the outward 
forms of the church j but the resistance which was now 
rising forced them to a more complete development of 
their system. Zwingli now inculcated the avi^ance of 
all merely external observances in the service of the 
Deity. He diffhsed his doctrines in Imall pamphlets or 
treatises^ whichj hke those of Luther^ were eagerly read. 
He now demanded a public investigation of the barges 
brought against him by his accusers. Accordingly a 
disputation was fixed to be held on the 29th of January^ 
1523j at Zurich^ to which the delegates of the cantons 
^semhled at Baden were invited. All the preachers of 
Zurichj with many foreign prelates and men of learning^ 
assisted at this disputation in the presence of the great 
council. The episcopal vicar^ John Faber^ endeavoured 
in vain to postpone investigation^ and to defer it to a 
general counciL Zwingli was not confuted by his op- 
ponents ; and the great council encouraged him by an 
oi^ance to persevere in preaching the word oi God ; 
and enjoined on the other preachers to advance nothing 
which they were not prepared to make good from the 
aame source. A second disputation was held in the 
auttmm of the same year^ at whidi a dedaion was first 
pronouDoed against images and image-worslpp^ and next 
for .abolition of the mass. These decisioiM were oomBHi^ 
nifsl^ to the Basle joniversityj the bldiops of Coaitano^ 
BmI^ Cdrej and the twelve cantons^ accompanied with 
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their otyectjons. In the foUowi^ 
« Iftig tbe 4B^gates of the confederacy appe^ired befpie 
o€ Zuri(^j admoniahed it to desist frpiip 
lAiMOVitdons^ threatened the exclusion of Zurich frcsu 
lb diets of the confederacy, promiaed that rigorous meg* 
^His should he taken against courtiaam, and for t^ 
reoiOTal of all clerical abuses. The saitiments of the 
delegates were, however, far from unanimouBj and 
Si^^hausen showed some disposition' to approximate 
4x> the system of Zurich. 

The great council of Zurich, which in a manner hsfd 
assumed to itself thex^nduct of the afiairs of the re^rm- 
ation, replied, that it would accept correction only from 
the word of God ; and proceeded in its career of inno. 
vation. Processions, pilgrimages, and images were done 
away with, — relics, amongst which were discovered severd 
gross deceptions, were buried, — the sacrament was restored 
to its original institution, and communicated in both 
kinds to the laity. The inmates of the monasteries 
, received^ permission to leave them, and the monasteries 
themselves were turned into alms-houses, schools, and 
hospitals, while a great part of their revenues was applied 
to the support of preachers, charities, and gymnasia. 
In a short time aU the ceremonies and services of the 
Bomish church were abolished, without the slightest 
disorder, throughout the whole canton. Many members 
of the c^rical order married ; but so great is the force 
of ideas in which men have been brou^t up, that many 
of the* bigoted adherents to the old system, who had 
connived at, or excused as unavoidable, the practice pf 
qcncubmage by the catholic clergy, were the loudest hi 
condoning tl^ marriage of clergymen as a crii^. 
XHioraas Wyttenhacb, and others of that order, who 
mtmd into the holy state of matrimony, were iaiily 
oonupeUed to renounce their clerical functions altpge/h^* 

' J^mugh most of the Swiss govenunente and digjti^ 
eietigy oppoaed themselves to the doctrines pf the 

AMstrines spread in every w^»^^ 

France ms not closed upon thm. Aetxfrding as me 
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fHends of one or the other ereed ^i # mtODp^ll^ 
prepondenttiog itiftnenoe in the cotmeilj ^reform > 

made rapid progrese or suffered ret8rdatk»tt; At Mmltk 
, hausen^ 9t. OaUj MQhHiausen^ Btslej in die Grisoni^ 
imd the ThtirgaUj it received alternate checks and en- 
oouragements. Constance decreed that teaching should be 
regulated according to the word of God only. Sevml com. 
munes in Appenzell abolished the mass^ retaining^ how- 
^er^ the images over the altar. Beme^ which^ in 152^^ 
had allowed some nuns at Konigsfelden to leave the 
doister and marry^ in 1524^ displaced preachers who did 
Hkewisej and adhered in most of its measures to the ma- 
jority of the cantons. 

As Christianity^ in its very cradle, afforded occasion 
to schisms and false doctrines, even so die reformation 
soon developed infinite varieties of principle. Long 
before Luther and Zwingli had come forward, many 
elements of disorder were fermenting in the bosom of 
the German population ; and now those whose enthu- 
siastic wishes were unsatisfied with the doctrines of the. 
moderate reformers Were joined by men whose ambition 
was more worldly, and the existing discfintents secured 
them numerous auxiliaries. Confounding the condition 
of the first Christian societies with that of modem em- 
pires and communities, they sought to level all the 
existing forms of ecclesiastical and civil jurisdiction. 
Some refused the payment of tithes, others complained 
of feudal burdens and services ; many denied the use- 
fulness of a spiritual order, and others the necessity for 
authority of any kind, except of such as suited with the 
reign of the saints. As many of them only allowed the 
baptism of adults, and consequently bestowed the rite a 
iecond time on their followers, they acquired the name 
of vjiedertdufer (anabaptists). In many places they not 
only withdrew themselves from divine service, and taught 
it^eir doctrines in forests and retired places, but threw 
o(f bU alegiance to the temporal govelnment : Zurkli, 
Sokai«, Appeniellj the district of St. Gall, and die 
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faifihoprie of Basle, were especially infested by them. 
M^'ithout reflecting that no new idea ever warms the 
human heart without exciting human passions, timid 
popple joined ohorus with the enemies of the reformation 
in attributing Entirely to its principles the fever in the 
bcadn of a set of enthusiasts. 

Another occurrence, which stood in no connection 
widi these movements, did nevertheless contribute not a 
little to give rise to apprehensions of a similar kind. The 
Swiss land-vogtj Amberg, in the Thurgau, carried off* in 
the night a protestant preacher of Burg, near Stein. This 
occasioned a tumult among the populace, who attempted 
to free their pastor ; and failing in the attempt, plun- 
dered and burned the monastery of Ittingen. ^ectacles 
like these alarmed the governments, as well as many 
powerful individuals. The subtle and accomplished 
Faber, episcopal vicar at Constance, exerted himself to 
increase their apprehensions ; and many former friends 
of reform in Berne and other places bad now become its 
declared and open enemies. 

Although at Zurich the authorities, as well as the 
reibrmers, did ^heir utmost to avoid the imputation of 
scandalous or violent measures, yet they oould not 
always succeed in checking the zeal of individuals. Not 
onljf were reciprocal provocations exchanged betwixt 
their own and the neighbouring cantons, but in Zurich 
itself some of the clergy denounced with more than ole., 
rical zeal ideas to which they had not been accustomed. 
A shoemaker, Nicholas Hottinger, and others had over* 
thrown a oruciflx even before the disputation, and the 
subsequent prohibition of idolatry. After an imprison-^, 
meat of several months, Hottinger was banished for two 
years ; .but being afterwards arrested for indiscreet eat* 
pressions at Klingnau, he was carried to Iiuceme, aed^ 
there illegally condemned to fleatlu Thither, too/ a 
preacher of the name of Oechali was carried^ .put to the 
rack, hpt at length restored to liberty. Frequent 4lieto 
wore held, 4 t which the necessity was acknowledged; of 
^ leading Zurich back from her errors into the boaom nf the 
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catholic churchj and of arreating the jnarch of heresy in 
the undecided cantonE. 

While the leaders of the government of Berne con- 
<mrred with the other cantons in maintaining the old 
system^ the new doctrines still continued ft gain a firmer 
footing. In the Grisons^ the loose and scandalous de- 
portment of bishop Ziegler occasioned much agitation 
among the people. I n HBnsequence^ without any secession 
from the Romish see^ regulations of church discipline 
were made^ which show how ranch may be done by a 
catholic government even in spiritual matters. 

^During these proceedings^ foreign infiuences had been 
active in most parts of the confederacy. Many warlike 
spirits had already forgotten the lessons of tlie last cam- 
paign in Italy : 6000 Swiss^ and 4000 men from the 
Gh’isons and the Valais, joined the French army, which, 
in the autumn of 1523, marched under Bonnivet 
through Piedmont into Italy. It was only because the 
French general did not take advantage of the circum- 
stances that Milan failed to be captured by his army. 
His slighted fortune soon changed for the worse. The 
Swiss were so embittered by the loss of several hundred 
men, surprised and cut to pieces by the enemy, that for 
some time they spared none of the prisoners, e^en when 
the French brought them in. 6000 troops from the Ori- 
sons were compelled to retreat by tb*? skilful movements 
of their antagonist, John of Medicis, and a new Swiss 
reinforcement of 6000 or 8000 men, after affording many 
proofs of valour, only served to facilitate the retreat of 
the French out of Upper Italy. The confederates them- 
selves had been obligeil to advance pay for their troops, 
and not much more than the third part of those who had 
incrched ever retamed; and these relumed, stripped of 
ewy thing over the Great St. Bernard. 

FVancls I. now put forth his whole strength and re^ 
soturoee. ^ Fear of the increasing power of the emperor, 
Charles V., had engaged pope Clement Yll. on the side 
of the French ; and, in order to win the support of the 
ciNifederacy>'the new allies agreed that the duchy ef 
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Milan^ when it was conquered, should belong to the 
third son o£ the king, whom they had carried to the 
baptismal font. The king weakened his army by 
Biardiing one division against Naples, and by the harass* 
ing siege of Pavia, undertaken during the winter. He 
lound himself unexpectedly attacked, on the 6th oi 
February, by the most experienced generals of the em* 
peror; whose army had gainediyStrength, in the same 
proportion as that of Francis had lost in number and in 
confidence. He received an utter defeat, and was made 
prisoner, notwithstanding all the exertions of his per- 
sonal intrepidity. The leader of the Swiss, John of Di^ 
bach, threw himself into the thickest of the battle, ia 
order to escape surviving dishonour ; and, with few ex- 
ceptions, the other leaders fell in a similar manner. 
The fugitives returned home by the way of Como, 
almost in rags ; and the general consternation caused by 
their tidings was equal to that occasioned by the disas^ 
trous day of Bicocca. The lessons of experience, how- 
ever, did not suffice to hinder about 8000 Swiss recruits 
from joining Francis again on his return from Spanish 
captivity. 

Even the friends of the old system in Switaerluid 
were, at length, compelled to propose a disputation ; but> 
mindful of the consequences of those which had been 
held at Zurich, they chose a theatre fitter for their pur- 
pOBBj and adopted regulations, by which they hoped to 
secure the victory. Berne's proposal of meeting at 
Basle was negatived by the magistrates of that town 
themselves: Baden was preferred as a place standing 
under the safeguard of the eight orthodox cantons. The 
dii^utation was fixed for the l6th of May, and 

the bishops of Basle, Constance, Coire, and Lausanne, 
were invited to assist at the meeting* Zurich was coldly 
■ad formally admitted to send delegates ; but. Zwin^ 
receiyed timely warnings not to make hk appeaxanoew 
Bendes tfaedel^ates of the caiUons, many lay efeckal 

personages of note attended the sitthigs. Dr. fikk of 
iiigolst^, and the odebrated ^colaaipadiuB, mm dm 
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moBt distingoifihed champions of the opposite parties* 
The catholic minority of the meeting, without publish- 
ing any report of their proceedings, declared themselves 
to have triumphed in the controversy, and prohibited 
tho works of Luther and Zwingli. But Berne, Basle, 
and Schaffhausen, issued a counter-declaration, that they 
would consider nothing as proved, until they had minutes 
of the evidence. Glahia and Appenzell also refused 
acquiescence. 

The cause of reform was now espoused by Berne : it 
was announced to the four bishops in that canton, that 
their authority was no longer to be recognised, and the 
same arrangements were made about church property as 
at Zurich. Notwithstanding the opposition of many 
members of the government, a solemn engagement was 
^ered into against foreign pensions and alliances, and 
the league with France was limited to the observance of 
the perpetual peace. Great was the effect of so complete 
a revolution, in the councils of this most important 
member of the Helvetic body. 

Thomas Mumer, a friar of Lucerne, and one of the 
most vehement opponents of the reformation, wrote, in 
the most offensive manner, against Berne and }ts mea- 
sures. The anabaptists had found numerous adherents 
in that canton, and excited some disturbance in the 
district of Schenkenberg; commotions also took plac^ 
in the vicinity of Interlachen, where the peasantry re- 
gaardtd the suppression of the monasteries as including 
the cessation of all payment of dues and offerings. 
These disorders w^ soon composed by the aid of the 
men of Thun; and Berne discovered her strength in the 
aidhieienee of her faithful people. New disturbances 
next broke out in the Oberland, where the men of Hasli 
cariried the restoration of the mass by a majority of forty 
vcdieis, Uri and Unterwalden sent thither a party of 
priestai to foment disaffection, and the repeated admoni- 
tione of the govertiinent. were friiielesB. The revolt soon 
eictended chFer the Grindeiwald, and as far as Untersee ; 
and many distriofes refused to contribute their 
p 3 
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against the insurgents. Moreover, 800 Unterwaldnere 
marched over the Briinig, and, in conjunction with the 
inen of Hash, took possession of Untersee. The wise 
and prudent policy of Berne vras now rewarded by the 
devotednesB of by far the greater number of her subjects. 
The Unterwaldners hastily retreated, and a general sub- 
. miasion took place, without shedding of blood. 

The national sympathies, momentarily revived by the 
disaster of Pavia, soon expired in the bitterness of corn 
troversy. Men who had been taught from their yonth 
upwards, that beyond the pale of the church there was 
no salvation, — that all dissenters hught to be forced back 
into the orthodox creed, and that no engagement with 
heretics was binding, — were capable of the most atro^ 
cious outrages, when personal passions added their 
venom to that of religious hatred. A priest of Zug 
sudered severe punishment for having eaten in com- 
pany with Zwingli at Zurich. Two men of the March 
were burnt in Schwytz, Such occurrences sufficiently 
showed the reformers in what light they were looked 
upon by the opposite party, and forced them on the 
most decisive measures in self-defence. Nor did they 
abstain from sanguinary reprisals: Marcus Wehrli of 
Frauenfeld, a zealous foe of the new doctrines, was ar- 
rested in his passage through Zurich, in company with 
the land-vogt of Unterwalden, and behead^ on the 
charge of persecutions and false accusations of heresy. 

About this time Zug and Lucerne stamped a small 
cross on the new coinage of Zurich, to signify that 
church plate had entered into its composition. Five 
cantons required the people of Bremgarten to deliver up 
their new books and Bibles, a demand to which Zurich 
and Berne alone openly opposed themselves. These two 
cantons now set on foot a so-called Christian league, to 
which they declared themselves compelled by the at- 
tempts of eight of their colleagues to suppress the re- 
formation among their subjects. Into tUs alliance all 
confederates espousing the reformed creed were adinis- 
slble; and so sacred was the bond of the empire still 
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esteemed in Switzerland^ that its rights were made poists 
of express reservation^ as were those of the confederacy 
itself. 

The opposite persuasions were first brought into 
hostile collision by an attack made by the Catholics on 
Cappelj where the defeat of Zurich was aggravated by 
the death of Ulrich Zwingli. The enemy found him 
lying on his back severely wounded; andj not knowing 
person^ asked if they should bring him a confessor. 
This being declined^ by a faint motion of his head^ they 
exhorted him to call on the holy Virgin and the saints. 
U^ecting this suggestion in a similar manner^ he was 
saluted by the enraged foe with the names of dog and 
heretic^ and despatched by the sword of a citizen of 
Unterwaldeii. ; Thus/* says Bullinger with touching 
simplicity^ thus was master Ulrich Zwingli slain in 
the midst of his own flock^ with whom he remained 
even unto death.”’ The body was not recognised till the 
day after the battle, when fury of the enemy dis- 
played itself by dishonouring it. In vain their leaders 
enjoined moderation and reverence of the death The 
multitude determined that the body should be quartered 
and burned by the public executioner of Lucerne, 
Iglven the ashes were purposely mixed with impurities, 
lest his friends should enjoy the last mournful solace pf 
eoUecting them. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

FROM THE AliUAl^OE OF BERNE AND FREYBVRG WITH 
GENEVA TO THE BORBOMEAN LEAGUE. 

1526—1586. 

TOWN or OKNSTA. ITS EA&LT HJLSTOUT. OPTUSSKD BY JUE 

OUK£ OF SAVOY. VAHELDKES. CRUELTIES SEERClfiEO ON 

THE BURQHERS WHO COURT THE ALLIANCE OF FREYBURG. 

— DUKE CHARLES ENTERS THE TOWN. — EXECUTION OF BER- 

THELIER. ALLIANCE OF BERNE AND FRETBURO WITH 0B> 

NEVA. — IXFOTENT RESENTMENT OF THE DUKE. SFOON 

LEAGUE. — TREATY OF ST. JUUAN. — BRAL OF FAREL.ANO 
OTHERS. ABOLITION OF GATHOUCISM. RUU^VOCAL DE- 
PORTMENT or DUKE CHARLES. CONOUSST OF THE VAUD BY 

BERNE. — CO-JBURGHERSHIP BETWIXT BERNE AND GENEVA. ' 

CALVIN. — SERVRTUS. — EFFECTS OF THE REFORMATION. — 
CCHJNCIL OF TRENT. —BORROMEAN LEAGUE. — CALENDAR 
CONTROVERSY. — BfiCALADB OF OEMBVA^ 

Thb original foundation of Geneva is buried in obscure 
antiquity. It was already a considerable town under 
ihe Romans^ in the age of Csesar and Diviko. Under 
Charlemagne uid the Burgundian kings it was possessed 
of many importuit franckis^^ through which it raised 
itself gradually to almost complete independence;. Situ^i 
ated (m the banks of the Leman lake^ at its southern 
extremity^ surrounded by extensive suburbs and highly 
productive vineyards^ the seat of a bishopric^ the centr^ 
p^t of the tr^ of France^ Germany^ and Italy^ pro- 
l»ietzess of a great fair, and acknowledging no 
psiOIBOunt but the empeH)r, Ge^va grew in prosp^^ 
ttowgb the industry^ the enterprising and ind^iendent 
spilit of its burghers. Their rights were^ bowever/co»- 
sturdy in danger from the counts de Geuevois, 
dm^ Iheir tide from the name of the Iiowd^ and tbfe 
biahopaaf Koneva, whose ^isce^ seat ^vas mibm its 
wads. The preservation of the town was not lisS'iOiiiAl 
to the qmmls of the counu and the bisbaiHB than ^0 
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the native love of freedom in its burghers. At a later 
period the favour of the Grerman emperors conferred the 
principality of Geneva on the bishops^ and the power of 
the counts fell into decay. On the other hand^ the 
ducal house of Savoy aimed^ during the thirteenth cen- 
tury, at sovereignty in Geneva. The burghers them- 
selves had called in its assistance against the counts; but 
when their new allies grasped at all the prerogatives of 
their former masters, established themselves in the forts 
of the town, and encroached on all its liberties, they 
learned to lament their folly in expelling a weaker 
enemy by the aid of a too powerful protector. Even the 
ambitious plans of Savoy were long frustrated by the 
energetic stand made by the bishops combined with the 
burghers, -until towards the close of the fifteenth and the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, when an almost 
uninterrupted line of princes of the house of Savoy aa. 
cended the episoopal chair of Geneva. The last of them, 
a contemptible weakling, abdicated in favour of duke 
Charles 111. all the secular rights which he supposed 
himseif to possess in the town. This Illegal abdicatioii 
caused considerable disturbances. The burghers almost 
unanimously refused to accept the yoke of Savoy, and the 
few who seemed inclined in its favour were stigmadsed 
with the name of Mam^kee. The duke now had re- 
course to open violence to complete an undertaking which 
he had begun in contempt of justice. Burghers of 
Geneva were imprisoned in the Savoyard territory, con- 
feasions of a coni^racy extorted frcm them by meana 
of torture, and employed as a pretext for their judki.ed 
nmrder. These proceedings struck the Genevans with 
terror. Many, dreading a similar destiny, banished them- 
aelvei from their country. Many turn^ an eye of lK)pe 
on the neighbouring Swiss confederacy. Philip Ber*> 
tiieiiar, a Genevese exile, gained over the government of 
Eneyburg to tiie cause of his fellow- couritrymeli; and in 
the year 1519^ the nnmicipality of Geneva icsolved to 
ism analliaasce with that town. On this thf duke took 
n|> anma, as romonstrances were in vain witfi the Swiss,' 
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atid unefxpectedly appeared with his amy before the 
gates of Oeneva. The inexperience^ indecision^ and 
disunion of the burghers worked in his favour not less 
than the discipline of his own troops. He entered the 
townj disarmed the burghers ; and Geneva would have 
undergone the extremities prepared for conquered rebels, 
had not some moderation been forced on the duke by his 
fear of the Swiss. Freyburg summoned the aid of the 
confederacy, and the summons was answered from all 
sides with alacrity. Every one," says an old writer, 
who had any thing like heart in his breast, was re- 
solved to aid in the rescue of Geneva, and in punishing 
the duke’s usurpations." Six thousand Swiss entered 
the Savoyard territory, and threatened an unsparing 
retaliation for every act of violence which should be 
ventured at Geneva. The duke had prudence enough to 
conceal his resentment, and to pay the war expenses of 
the Freyburgers. Geneva thus remained in his hands ; 
a general amnesty was promised; notwithstanding which 
Berth elier’s head fell on the scaffold, and the town was 
obliged to give up its league with Freyburg. The latter 
was persuaded with great difficulty, by the rest of the 
Helvetic body, to accept the terms of this treaty. 

Duke Charles now rioted without restraint in the en- 
joyment of his newly regained dominion. Wherever 
his will met with opposition, it was summarily sup- 
pressed by the sword. All independence of spirit 
seemed for ever crushed in Geneva. But when the 
duke mixed in the grand contest for Milan, the town 
employed the occasion to renew its struggle for freedom. 
On this the duke passed sentence of death on the beads 
of the popular party, who fled to Freyburg, and be- 
sieged the Helvetic body with their complaints. FuSy- 
burg again declared herself, with Berne’s concumnee, 
for tile cause of Geneva. The duke hastened thithee in 
alarm, rdeased the prisoners, and procured a dedaration 
of his sovereignty from an assembly of the btughere; 
surrounded by his body-guard. Thereupon he left^the 
leim, ifnagihing that he had placed his doiamiiQWovet 
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it on a new and permanent basis. Formidable discon- 
tents broke out on his departure. The council declared 
those who had been banished friends of their country.** 
The citizens called loudly for a league with Berne and 
Freyburg. Every street re-echoed the cry of Long 
live the confederates !*' The highest municipal func- 
tions wer6 conferred on a friend of Switzerland. The 
exiles returned home^ and brought along with them a 
project of co-burghership with Berne and Freyburg. 
The whole townj excepting six individuals^ joined in the 
shouts of congratulation with which the proposal was 
received. Even the bishop Peter de la Beaume^ a par- 
tisan of Savoy^ but rather a weak than an ill-intentioned 
maOj declared that he would oppose no impediment to 
the measure. On the 12th of May^ 1526^ a league was 
sworn between Berne and Geneva^ for reciprocal aid, 
freedom of trade and intercourse, defence and protection 
of liberty and property. The allied towns answered 
the duke’s remonstrances with the threat that they would 
secede from the alliance between Savoy and the HelvdHc 
body. He was kept quiet besides by the apprehension 
of losing the Pays de Vaud, which lay so well within 
the readi of the Swiss, and which had been twice be- 
fore conquered by them already. 

The Genevans now laboured to consolidate their free- 
dom, to appropri^ the rights of the duke to themselves, 
and to remodel the whole frame of their constitution. 
The adherents of Savoy were driven out of the town, 
their goods confiscated, and forty-four of them sentenced 
to death in case of return. The bishop was still tole- 
rated, as long as he continued undecided, and appeared 
to incline in favour of the town. When he afterwards 
betrayed hia leaning to Savoy, his authority, too, was 
i^eedily at an end. These events were viewed by the 
thdee with powerless indignation ; and the only signs of 
hostility whidi he ventured in return Were the closing of 
all trade with the town, the reception of the exiles, and 
the ca^lire and imprisonment of prior Bonnivard^ a 
and enlightened Mend of freedom. Kear 
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of the confederates deterred him from stronger mea* 
sures. In the mean time a new enemy appeared against 
the town, in the shape of a league of the Savoyard no. 
bility. Some of them, carousing in a castle of the 
Yaud, had boasted that ^ey would sup the Genevans 
up like spoon-meat. This sally suggested the formation 
of a fraternity which took the name of the spom kague, 
and the members of which mounted a spoon as their 
badge in front of their hats. This league might pro- 
bably meet with secret encouragement from the duke, 
but be dared not openly sanction, and had neither the 
power nor the will to prevent it. Shortly afterwards, 
when the head of this association was slain by the ex- 
asperated burghers of Geneva, a struggle arose of a very 
harassing nature for the town. On this the allies •of 
Geneva took the field with 10,000 men. The members 
of the spoon league were no match for such a force ; 
their castles were burned, their soldiers scattered, and 
nothing remained for themselves but submission. 

through Swiss mediation an armistice was concluded 
at 6t. Julian. Reciprocal guarantees of trade and inter- 
course were agreed upon. The duke guaranteed peace 
on the part of his subjects, — Berne and Frey burg stood 
securities for the tranquillity of Geneva. If the treaty 
should be broken by the duke or his sul^ects, possession 
of the Fays de Vaud might be taken by the governments 
of Berne and Freyburg. On the other ffiind, in case of its 
violation by Geneva, the former towns should be hound 
to take up arms against it. A considerable part of the 
war expenses was imposed on the duke, and in return 
his original rights over Geneva were restored to him. 
Tlmnoeforwards the situation of the town was very pre^ 
carious. The duke for the most part only fulfilled so 
much of the treaty as served his purpose, and scarcely 
oonoeal^ his thirst for revenge, which he watched for a 
safe occBfiit^ to gratify. On the other hand, the Swiss 
were tired of the league, and wished to secedp iVom ^ 
detOTininB^pn was only altered by the mos^ emefii 
siq^cations of the Genevans, 
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The bishop excoirnnunicated the town; the town threw 
efP the authority of the bishop ; and the triumph of the 
new creed was decided. The images were destroyed by 
a spontaneous popular movement ; and the council was 
persuaded by one Farell, subsequently a colleague of 
Calvin, to do away with the mass. The expulsion of 
the bishop, by which his intrigues were rendered harm- 
less, was the most important step towards the attainment 
of freedom, and the reception of the reformed creed 
was the best means of retaining it; as the constant 
friendship of so powerful a neighbour as Berne was thus 
secured, by the double bond of policy and community 
of sentiment 

III dedance of the treaty of St. Julian, the Savoyard 
nobility and the banished episcopal partisans continued 
their hostilities against Geneva, The town was closely 
blockaded, and reduced to severe extremities. Traitoroua 
plans were discovered for its capture. The enemy showed 
themselves daily before the gates, and devastated evqn 
the suburbs. Duke Charles viewed these incidents in 
silence, if, indeed, he did not secretly encourage them. 
This equivocal demeanour was imputed to him by Berne 
as a breach of the treaty of St. Julian. Certain it was, 
he had closed that treaty reluctantly enough, and had 
fulfilled it as indifferently as possiUe ; his inactivity, 
uowever, during tbe hostile proceedings against Geneva, 
admitted of excuse on two grounds. The town had pro- 
voked his anger by the expulsion of their bishop, and 
the curtailment of his own ducal rights, and had given 
him a plausible pretext for evading the performance of 
his engagements. He was himself, besides, threatened 
with an attack on the side of France, and certainly had 
not the power, if he had even had the will, to keep 
within bounds the turbulence of his subjects. These 
extenuating circumstances were utterly overlooked, and 
nothing Was regarded but the outrages M^iich had Uhen 
place ; for Berne had resolved to turn the duke's enu 
bairasstmepts to her own advantage. AU negotiation 
were fruitless ; and Berne held a high and ti^ e at wite g 
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language^ demanding that the channels of trade should 
be opened^ the banished Genevans expelled; the nobles 
of tbe Vaud kept in check. A truce of six montl^ 
desired by the duke in the consciousness of his weakness 
was refused him. Charles declared, with the energy of 
despair, that he considered himself no further bound by 
treades. Several weeks later he sought vainly to retrieve 
the effects of this precipitation hy a special embassy, and 
formal list of charges against Geneva. Berne was fully 
determined upon war — the rest of the Helvetic body 
strongly against it ; but Berne relied on the favourable 
sentiments of her own people. 

On the 21st of January, 1536, 7000 Bernese marched 
into the Vaud, and in a few days the whole district fell 
into their hands. Even the lake of Geneva did not stop 
their triumphant progress. They took possession of the 
district of Gex, and, on the south of the lake, of a con- 
siderable portion of the dukedom of Chablais. Such rapid 
and important conquests, in the worst season of the year, 
excited attention and envy in the rest of the Helvetic 
body. The confederates recommended the abandonment 
of a war in which the emperor might so easily mix, to 
the detriment of the whole league. Berne acquiesced 
with facility in many of their demands j hut in the main 
business resolutely adhered to her own purposes. The 
conquest of the Vaud was completed in 1554, by the 
ruin of the once-powerful counts of Gruyeres, who 
found themselves compelled to cede their extensive landed 
domains to Berne and Freyburg for a moderate sum of 
money; and thus underwent the same doom which had 
successivdy reduced to notliing all the ancient houses 
within the bounds of tbe confederation. 

grasping spirit of Berne showed itself next in a 
did^ourable manner towards the Genevans. The latter 
had h€S>ed for more than a mere transmission to her 
powerful nlly of a sovereignty grounded in usurpation. 
It was death to their hopes, when Berne declared 4hat 
all ihe powers of the dukes and bishops bad ^escenided 
ibto her hands by right of conquest ! The main point 
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wssj however, given up after long discussion. A co- 
burghership between the free towns of Berne and Geneva 
was closed for five and twenty years in 1536, which 
was afterwards converted to a perpetual longue of the 
same description. 

Hardly had political independence been asserted, when 
its enjoyment was disturbed by religious discord j and 
that ascendency which had been lost by dukes and bishops 
over Geneva was transferred to an itinerant preacher — 
John Calvin. 

The second great reformer of the sixteenth century 
was born at Noyon in Picardy, on the 10th of July, 

i 509. His father, Gerard Chauvin, a cooper, devoted 
im at an early age to the clerical profession. Calvin, 
in a letter to Claude d'Hangest, abbot of St. Eloy at 
Noyon, avows himself indebted to the family of that 
prelate for early instruction and liberal education. When 
hardly twelve years old, he was appointed to a canonry 
in the cathedral of his native town ; and, six years after- 
wards, to a parochial cure, which he soon exchanged for 
another. Thus Calvin had obtain several benefices, 
by eid of patrons, before his twentieth year, and before 
the termination of his studies at Paris. Here he made 
the acquaintance of a countryman, some years older than 
himself, Peter Robert Olivetan, from whom he received 
the first germs of the new religious doctrines, which had 
already begun to obtain diffusion in France : he was 
thereby induced to quit the field of theology for that of 
law, which he studied at Orleans and afterwards at 
Bourges. In this he made rapid progress; and instructed 
himself at the same time in Greek under Melchior Vol- 
mar, a German, who confirmed him in the tendency to 
adventurous speculation, which had already been excited 
iii his mind by Olivetan. In 1532 be returned to Paris, 
and gave up his benefices. In the same year he pub- 
lished a Latin commentary on the two books of Seneca, 
Db Clementid, under the name of JohaHnes Calmnus, 
lengthened and latinised from Jean Chauvin, according 
to the taste of the times. In the following year he wa% 
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forced to flee from Paris^ having incurred Buspicioti, 
with hifi fnend Michael Cop^ the rector of the aniver^ty^ 
on aocoont of some discourses of the latter on the new 
doctrine. Qdvin next betook himself to Du Tillet^ 
at Angouleme^ with whom he pursued the tranquU course 
of his studies^ and began to collect materifds for his 
work on Christian Doctrine. From thence he repaired 
to the court of Margaret queen of Navarrej .sister of 
Francis I. ; who^ less from any decided attachment to 
the new creed than to science in general^ protected men 
of learning whom their opinions had expelled from 
France. Here Calvin was well received^ and formed 
the acquaintance of several men who in the sequel be- 
came useful to his party. He proceeded next to Basl^ 
where he published his work on Christian Doctrine, 
Institutio Christiana Religionis; the intention of which 
was to clear his slandered brethren from the charges 
brought against them^ from political motives, of being 
turbulent anabaptists, having nothing in common with 
Luther. It would quite beside our purpose to en- 
large upon the points in which he. went farther than 
Luther, with regard to the topics of free-will, accopnt- 
ahlenesB, and the merit of good works ; we content 
owraelves with indicating a few of the bold deductions 
which he drew from his own principles. He not only 
contested the supremacy of the pope, hut the authority 
of general councils. In his view neither bishop nor 
priest could be visible head of the church ; and he ac- 
knowledged no other vows than baptismal ones, no other 
sacraments than baptism and the Lord's supper; nor 
did he regard even these as indispensable to salvation. 
Masses he deemed a desecration ; saint-worship, idolati^. 
The preface to the abov^mentioned work, which was 
addrasud Ad Christianissimum Regem qud hie ei 4^ber 
pro oonj^eione Jidei offertur^ had no effect in putting a 
tn Teligious persecution in France ; as the mpst 
GI|iMii& king, Francis 1., was totally devoid of altl en- 
ajod actuated wholly by political motives. CaU 
where he was favourably by 
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the fc^ichess Renata^ daughter of Louis XII. of Franecj 
and wife of Hercules d’Este ; but was soon compelled 
to take to flight, and returned once more to Paris. Here, 
hoover, he could not remain in safety, and took his 
way to Basle through Geneva, where the reformed doc- 
trines had now been established for some years, and where 
Farel was engaged^ in preaching them. Calvin united 
with this man ; and soon received a commission from 
the government as a teacher of theology, to which he 
devoted himself exclusively, leaving pulpit oratory to 
Farel. But they speedily drew a host of powerful ene- 
mies on their shoulders, by some trifling deviations from 
the established ceremonid. Under their auspices lea- 
vened bread was used in the sacrament j the baptismal 
font was removed out of the church, and all festivals 
were abolished, excepting Sundays. These innovations 
were disapproved by the synod of Lausanne, and com-, 
pliance with the decision of that body was enjoined on 
Calvin and Farel by the magistracy of Geneva : on their 
refusal, they were ordered to quit the town within three 
days, and took their departure accordingly in April, 
1538. Thence they proceeded to Berne, from which 
place Calvin went to Strasburg, where admission had 
been gained by Bucer for Luther s doctrines ten years 
previously. Here he was appointed, through the influ- 
ence of Bucer, to the professorship of theology; and, at 
the same time, obtained permission to establish a French 
church, which soon became considerable by the influx 
of refugees from France, It was here that he published 
his work on the Lord's Supper, in which he set himself 
as well to controvert Luther's opinion, who interpreted 
that sacT^ent in the literal sense, as that of ZwingH, 
who understood it flguratively. It was not till a later 
period that he declared hims^, without reservation^ in 
faytnir of the latter doctrine. 

Meanwhile Calvin’s views were still direfted towards 
G^va ; jmd hU friends at length succeeded ip :ilectiBg 
hk recall. A deputation was sent from thelice to BtM* 
batg) expressly for the purpose of sdiciting the nta|^ 
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tr^y of that town to restore their pastor to his Soek, 
On his return, he laid before the council a set of reguk 
Btions with regard to church discipline, which were im- 
plici^y adopted. In accordance with these, a consistory 
was permanently established, consisting half of clerical, 
half of lay members, to watch over the conservation of 
morals and pure doctrine. By this body every one was 
liable to be called to account for the most insignificant 
words or acts ; and cases where ecclesiastical penalties 
seemed inadequate were referred for animadversion to 
the council. Thus Calvin was, in some sort, made the 
arbiter of every act, and almost every thought, of his 
fellow-countrymen. His spirit held exclusive sway in 
the council as in the consistory ; and neither of these 
bodies ever failed to punish any one who ventured to 
oppose his measures. Thus a member of the magistracy 
was displaced and sentenced to two months* imprison- 
ment, because he was a man of irregular life, and 
connected with Calvin*s enemies.’* In like manner Jacob 
Gruet was condemned to the block, for having written 
immoral verses and godless epistles, and for having con- 
spired to overthrow the ordinances of the church. 

The pious perseverance with which every excess and 
disorder was prosecuted and punished at Geneva occa- 
sioned popular tumults, and at last a regular revolt, 
which was followed by judicial executions. However 
great were the services of Calvin, in introducing repub- 
lican manners and useful activity, — of which the e^ts, 
after the lapse of ages, are still visible in the industry and 
intellectual tone of Geneva, — yet he inflexibly enforced 
the rigorous maintenance of orthodoxy, the idea of which 
he transferred from the system in whidi he had grown 
up to that which he had later espoused. His influenoe 
procured the exile of Bolsec, an ex-Carmelite, for having 
dared to at|;ack the doctrine of predestination. A still 
deeper disgrace was brought on the memory ^f Calvin 
by the e^cution of Michael Servede (Servetus), who 
suffered at the stake for holding anti-trinitarian teneta, 
wbioh, however, he had not attempted to dkaeminate 
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atOeneva. Calvin had^ indeed^ proposed a milder mode 
of death ; but it is easier to set bigot zeal in motion than 
to moderate its subsequent violeiice. 

The manners of the great Genevan reformer were 
marked by strict sobriety ; his character was sombre and 
inflexible. His only idea of friendship was utility to 
his grand design ; his only passion was centered in the 
triumph of his opinions. His temper was impatient^ 
and endured no contradiction. None of my struggles,'* 
he wrote to Bucer, against my other failings, many 
and great as they are, arc equal to those which I have 
to wage with my temper ; over this devouring beast I 
have not yet attained the rrastery.” The tone of his 
controversial writings was ahitiost always sharp and con- 
temptuous ; and he seldom succeeds in suppressing his 
full consciousness of superiority. As a theologian, Calvin 
stood second to none of his contemporaries in depth of 
learning, acuteness, and the art of setting forth his ijub- 
ject His Latin compositions are distinguished for me- 
thod, correctness, and dignity : he was, moreover, an 
accomplished jurist, and able politician. But none of 
these advantages singly, nor all conjoin tly, would ever 
have raised him to the head of a distinct religious party, 
but for his bold rejection of outward ceremonial. It was 
this that, on the one hand, gained the support of many 
inatnicted persona, who were disposed to regard as de. 
rogatory all appeals to the senses, while it furnished the 
uninstructed with a compendious method of marking out 
their difference from the opposite persuasion, independ- 
ently of any essential ground of separation, to investi- 
gate which such disciples were neither willing nor able. 

The effects of the reformation made themselves 
manifest in all the relations of private and public life, 
(^eral attention was directed to the internal wants 
and welfare of the country ; and tlie rising generation 
acquired teste for the arts of peace, and for the sciences 
by which the mind is most enlarged an(^ elevated. The 
study of the ancients and of history had been revived 
by theological enquiries. If enlistments still continued 
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to take place for foreign services, yet the venality of 
rulers and their subjects had ceased to he so prevalent as 
formerly. Improvements were made in agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures^ and the reception given 
to fugitive co-religionists introduced or furthered several 
branches of industry. Alms-houses and hospitals were 
instituted or improved. Strict regulations were made 
against prodigality, gambling, and usury ; and rigid 
limits were set to public amusements. 

Under the name of ecclesiastical discipline, the clergy 
in Greneva and the canton of Berne assumed a very 
extensive jurisdiction. The clergy possessed important 
weight and influence with the people ; and when they 
interfered in word or in writing with the constituted 
authorities, their dicta were in general received as deci- 
sive. Their intervention, as might be expected, was 
not in all cases free from polemical passions, or sacer- 
dotal arrogance ; but it oftener took an aspect of bene- 
ficence, particularly when the secular authorities neglected 
their duties. The better part of the clergy themselves 
never lost sight of the evils engendered by an unlimited 
domination of their order. 

The independence of the cantons, and the difference 
of their forms of polity, necessarily occasioned variations 
in their church discipline. These were taken advantage 
of by the enemies of reform to reproach its friends with, 
the want of a sure foundation for their faith. The 
subsequent evangelical leaders, harassed by the virulent 
attacks of their opponents, imagined the production of 
explicit confessions to be requisite for their justiflcatipn. 
The four evangelical cantons, Zurich, Berne, Basle, and 
SchaflPhausen, and the three allifed towns, St. Gall, Muhl- 
hausen, and Bienne, agreed upon a common form of 
confession, to be laid before the general assembly of the 
church when convoked by the emperor. In the same 
year (1566) Geneva also issued a confessio^^ composed 
by Parel. Finally, on the Ist of March, 1566, the io 
called Helvet^^te was promulgated at Zurich 
which w^ ala^^lh^ii^ed by the reformed churches Ir 
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Scotland^ Holland^ and Hungary. Thus the successors 
of the first reformersj by holding fast the letter^ often 
departed from the spirit of their great predecessors, 
thereby aggravating the schisms »mong protestants, 
and disgrackig themselves and their cause by persecu- 
tion. 

The reformed cantons made frequent, but for the 
most part ineffectual, intercessions for their oppressed co- 
religionists in France and Savoy. Numerous refugees 
from these countries found protection and support in 
Switzerland. Geneva became a city of refuge for per- 
secuted Italians, and Zurich for the English, who ded 
from the tyranny of queen Mary. 

The church of Rome, unable to withstand any longer 
the demands for reformation, even of catholics them- 
selves, had at last consented to open a council at Trent. 
The selection of this spot, on the borders of Italy, and 
within the bounds of the empire, gave assurance to the 
emperor, as well as to the pope, that no third party 
could establish a predominance there, and each of them 
expected to confirm his own ascendency. Pope Paul III., 
with many expressions of sorrow that the Evil One had 
succeeded in enticing away a part of the confederates 
from the bosom of the church, exhorted them collectively 
to obedience to the council. The evangelical party re- 
plied that they had published their confession of faith ; 
that they could not regard a council as impartial, which 
was subordinated entirely to the pope ; but that, on the 
other hand, they were ready to conform themselves to 
whatever should be resolved in a free council, and ac- 
cording to the word of God. The absence of the pro- 
testants disappointed the hope of bringing them back to 
subjection to the Romish church by the sentence of the 
council, which was now forced to content itself with 
condemning all who reject^ its doctrines. Many im- 
provemenls of discipline were enacted ]fy this body ; 
but at the same time it riveted the fetters of belief, 
confinned the papal authority in ecclesifl^stical matters, 
and encroached so far on the rights of secular rulers. 
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that several catholic states refused to Submit to its deci- 
sions. Its reception by the catholic cantons occasioned 
the reformed ones to be regarded by them more than 
ever as renegades and reprobateSj while it served to in- 
crease the suspicions and imbitterment of the latter. All 
sentiments of patriotism yielded to religious hatred^ 
which constantly found new food for itself. 

In former times the confederates had always main- 
tained a jealous vigilance with regard to the pope, con- 
sidered as a foreign power, and with regard to the cle- 
rical order in general, as instruments of that power. 
But now, the zeal of polemics, and the prevalent ideas 
of the duty of suhmisslveness to the spiritual authority, 
placed a part of the Helvetic body entirely at the com- 
mand of their ecclesiastical superiors; and, by conse- 
quence, attached them to that line of foreign policy most 
conformable to clerical interests. At this epoch, cardinal 
Charles Borromeo exercised a distinguished influence in 
spiritual and political matters. Elevated at the age of 
three-and-twenty to the bishoprick of Milan, and the 
dignity of cardinal, he felt an early vocation to the office 
of reformer of the catholic clergy and church discipline ; 
but his mind was so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of a dominant priesthood, that even the heads of the 
catholic cantons were compelled to resist his proceedings. 
He powerfully contributed towards putting in execution 
the decrees of the council of Trent ; he established at 
Milan a college for the bringing up of Swiss youth to 
the clerical profession ; he induced ^e pope to keep a 
permanent nuncio in the catholic cantons. His esta- 
blishment of Jesuits at Lucerne was still more momentous 
in its influence on the public mind, and on education : 
while the effect produced by the Jesuits on the iipjl>er 
classes, was rivalled by that which the order of Capu- 
chins exercised over the lower. 

The first permanent nuncio, the bishop of Vercelli, 
a protig4 of the cardinal Borromeo, brought about, in 
1579; a league between the bishop of Basle and the seven 
catholic cantons. This may be regarded as 0 «ort of 
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CAtholic counterpart to the Chrutian league of Berne and 
Zurkh, mentioned in a former chapto*. The contracting 
parties promised each other aid in the affairs of religion, 
&c. The seven cantons engaged to retain in the catholic 
faith mch subjects of the bishop as had not yet abandoned 
iti and to use their endeavours in re^onvertmg those who 
had apostatised. In 15S6, the so-called Borromeanj or 
golden lea^uSy was sworn by the seven catholic cantons, 
the provisions of which were similar to those of the 
foregoing one, with the addition of the following clause : 
— That^ in ease of individual members manifesting any 
inclination to ^ert the faith^ the others should compel 
them to abide by it, and visit the promoters of defection 
with condign punishment. 

A ludicrous example of the length to which distrust 
of Rome was carried by the protestant party was af- 
forded by the controversy excited, on the occasion of the 
reform of the Julian calendar. Astronomers had reck- 
oned that the Julian calendar^ which, after every three 
years, each containing 365 days, introduced an inter- 
calary year of 366, produced, in the year 1582, a 
miscdoulation amounting to ten days, thus gradually 
disturbing the uniformity and correctness of the measure 
of time ; as, according to more accurate observations, the 
year contained about twelve minutes less. Pope Gre- 
gory XIII. commenced his reform of the calendar by 
striking off ten days from the year 1582. The catholic 
cantons adopted this arrangement, after Unterwalden had 
offered some objections to it. The protestants, on the 
odier hand, conceived an apprehension lest the reception 
of a calendar decreed by the pope, and named after him, 
might pave the way for future papal encroachments; 
and lest their compliance might wear the appearance cff 
deference to a papal mandate. The catholic cantons not 
only adopted the Gregorian calendar, but enjoined its 
obsetVajice on the free bailiwicks, an4 instructed the 
YOgts to punish recusants. Irritated by tbU mode of 
proceeding, Zurich turned the af^ into a question of 
religion : greatest ferment, however, was in th^ 

u 4t 
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Thurgui. The two religious parties hB4now not only 
tlifferent feast days^ but confusion took place on market 
day^ and other civil arrangements. After the waste of 
much discussion on the matter at successive diets^ the 
neutral cantons, in concert with the French ambassador^ 
finally concluded an arrangement, by which the regu- 
. lation of the calendar was committed to each canton 
within the bounds of its own territory. 

Geneva continued still the object of undisguised ab- 
horrence to the leaders of the catholic hierarchy, tmd of 
hostility more dangerous, because more concealed, to the 
reigning duke of SaVoy, Charles EmanAl. The town 
reposed in false security, heedless of the warnings given 
from time to time against its crafty neighbour, whose 
policy rgected no expedient which could forward his 
purposes. Even the notices received of the near approach 
of the enemy were treated with contempt or carelessness. 
On the night of the llth-12th December, l602, 2000 
troops of Savoy advanced unperceived on the town, and 
the duke himself hovered in the neighbourhood. !^fore 
three in the morning, the walls already been^ scaled 
by 200 of them, who made an attmpt to burst open the 
new gate from the inside, while estafettes were sent off 
to announce the capture of the town. The burghers, 
taken by surprise as they were, and half naked, never.- 
thelesB rush^ to arms with alacrity, slew seventy-six 
of the Savoyards, and took thirteen prisoners, whom they 
afterwards hanged brigands and assassins. The rest 
aideavoured to save themselves by leaping from the 
walls ; and the discomfited troops hastened to Bonne, 
where the duke was triumph. Vous avex 

fait Id, une hdle ci^^P^^re the words he used to 
D'Aubigny, the leadsg Of the expedition. A Savoyard 
em^ssy, sent to Berne to excuse this treacherous innpa^j 
recdved an intimation from the government that th^y 
had better retreat as quick as they could from the 
pulur indignation. Terms of peace were, however, at 
leng^ negotiated by the neutral cantons, which provided 
,fbr free intercourse betwixt Geneva and Savoy, and 
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precluded the^duke from Bta^uing any garrison at a 
distance within sixteen miles from the town. This afkir 
has preserved; under the title of the tscaladej a memor- 
able station in Swiss history. 


CHAP. XV. 

FJROM THE BE6INNIN0 OF THE THIRTY YEABs’ WAR 
TO THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA. 

* 1620 — 1648 . 

DESCaiPTIQN or THE GRISOXS. — EARLY HISTORY. FORMS OF 

GOVERNMENT. — INFLUENCE OF PARTICULAR FAMILIES. 

SPANISH AND FRENCH PARTIES. POPULAR TUMULTS — 

MASSACRE IN THE VALTELINE.— FRUITLESS NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
SPAIN AND AUSTRIA. SUBJECTION OF THE ORISONS BY THE 
LATTER POWER. —RECOVERY OF THEIR FREEDOM AND INDE- 
PENDENCE. STATE OF RELIGIOUS PARTIES IN SWITZERLAND. 

THIRTY years' WAR. DISUNION IN THE CONFEDERACY,— 

INROADS OF FOREIGN ARMIES. — INTRIGUES OF FORrioN AM- 
BASBApiRS. — PEACE M WESTPHALIA. — DECLARATION OF 
SWISS INDEPENDENCE.,'jRrORElGN RELATIONS.— FRAGMENTARY 
STATE OF KNOWLEDGE IN SWITZERLAND. 

« With the close of the reformation/' says a respectable 
Swiss annalist expires almost all that can animate 
and enliven the historian of Switzerland. He has now 
to wade through a dull period, equally void of original 
records as it is of events worthy to be recorded : under 
such circumstances, the task of writing the history of 
his country becomes as great a burden as it was pre- 
viously a pleasure. It is true, that the age immediately 
preceding the reformation was by no means very ho- 
nouraUe to Switzerland ; still it was an age of unex- 
hausted national vigour. The tera of the reformation 
devatea the mind by the spectacle of the triumph of en- 
lightenment over darkness ; but later tinles show littk 
die than discord and degeneracy. The history of the 
Swiss, fbom the foundation of their freedom to over- 
* J. Conrad Vogelin. 
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throw of their old eternal league, may be said to resemble 
their mountain heights, the base of which exhibits smiling 
and fertile fields and vaUeys, the middle region wild but 
megestic ridges, — from thence to the summit lifelessness 
and ruin.*' 

Without identifying our sentiments with those of the 
author here cited, we must agree with him that the his- 
tory of the old Helvetic body (so far as progressive 
development is included in the idea of history) may in 
some sense be considered to close with the age of the 
reformation. And, perhaps, a gentle wish may unre- 
proved escape the tip of our pen, that for the space of 
nearly two centuries ourselves, as well as our readers, 
might be allowed to indulge in unmolested slumber, till 
aroused by the first mutterings of a mighty social change, 
which (like the hollow sounds preceding the fall of the 
Rossberg) foreboded the first outbreak of the French 
revolution. True, the intervening space is occupied with 
warfare and diplomacy in abundance ; but diplomacy is 
a sharper’s game, and war an inglorious squabble, save 
when sanctified by national feelpgs and interests. It 
will be some relief to deviate for the present from the 
main track of our history into those remoter regions 
which have hitherto received less of our notice, and to 
resume the coarse of events which raised the highlanders 
of Rhstia to the rank, first of allies, and afterwards 
members of the Swiss league. 

The scenery of Switzerland Proper, with the exc^ 
tion of the lakes, does not bear away the prize of varied 
beauty from the vales of the Grisons, where nature has 
been lavish of her loftiest style of ornament. Rocky 
battlements &own upon the narrow path of the traveUer, 
tw indent the distant horizon with their fainter hues and 
CRiliiiiefl. Life or living thing haunts not their summits ; 
aound and motion there are none but of the glader^atream 
fiom its icy reservoir, or the avahinohe rolling; in thunder 
over fiaaores knd abysses, or tte douda that fieet or lower 
upon the breasts of the mountains, whose summita jit- 
ter high shore dieir region in the sunlight. Lower down. 
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the Alpine meadows, spotted with flocks and shepherds* 
huts, repose in primitive atillness and simplicity. No 
suspicion penetrates these pastoral solitudes of the pro- 
gress of htiman intellect, or the arts of modern luxury. 
Lower still, lie smiling villages, half enveloped in thick- 
ets, cheerful country houses, with their pleasure grounds 
and vineyards, and scattered hamlets, seeming to mock 
the vicinage of the knightly towers whose ruins have 
frowned from their rocky site for centuries. 

The modes of thought and degrees of civilisation in 
these highlands are as various as the features of their 
scenery. There are few countries of Europe in which 
circumstances have coincided to produce such a motley 
mixture of manners and of usages : the very form of 
the vallies, by which one set of inhabitants is divided 
from the rest as though in separate apartments, conduces 
not a little to 4he same effect. Local and communal 
rights oppose impediments to the settlement of strangers, 
and the natives themselves are counted strangers in 
every valley but their own. Marriages are rare between 
inhabitants of distai^ vallies ,* and a certain set of ha- 
bits and ideas, with their accompanying propensities and 
prejudices, are faithfully transmitt^ from one century 
to another. 

But even if this insulated mode of life, together with 
varieties of climate, were not enough to stamp the traits 
of separate populations on the different inhabitants of 
these highland glens, that effect would be produced by 
their diversities of language, which in general draw the 
strongest lines of national demarcation. There is no 
doubt that tlte people of the Orisons sprung from several 
sources. First of all, some branches of the original 
Oaullsh stem occupied these regions under the name of 
Lepontii and Tsurisci: afterwards, the wars of the Gauls 
in Italy occasioned emigrations out of Tuscany. The 
’Valleys of the Lepontii and Taurisci afibrded refuge to 
thouiands from the horrors of war, and the rage of bar- 
harians. Aeeording to the legend preserved by Livy, 

fugitives were headed by one Khsetus, whose name 
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became transferred to the people. Even at the present 
day there are traces to be found which condrtn the au. 
thenticity of this legend. Above all^ the old Italian 
language is traceable up to our own times under the title 
of the Momanisch or Romaunsch. This dialect is un- 
questionably an offspring of the Roman language^ not of 
the days of Augustus^ but of earlier times and ruder 
districts. 

A second dialect^ spoken in the Engadines at the 
present day, is the Ladin, which, though related to the 
former^ is more musical, and more nearly approaching 
to the Latin or modem Italian. This seems to have 
been imported by a new body of emigrants, who are 
said to have fled thither in the time of the second Punic 
war. Thus there are two languages in the Grisons, 
unknown in any other part of Europe. Both have been 
used by preachers, writers, and poets ; and the districts 
where they are spoken are precluded by that circum- 
stance from intercourse with others, more than even by 
their walls of rock. 

A third language spoken in the country is the Ger- 
man, which has always been used exclusively, with the 
exception of Latin, in courts of justice, and which has 
already, in a great measure, superseded both the others. 

A fourth is the Italian, which prevails on the borders 
of Italy, and particularly in the valleys of Misoccx), 
Salanca, and Puschiavo. 

The effects of the foregoing causes were aided by the 
influence of political arrangements in converting every 
valley of the Grisons into the residence of a separate 
population, each having little in common with tbe 
olhers. .Mter the revolution in the fifteenth century, 
which gave freedom to these mountainous districts, 
people rose at once to absolute sovereignty from a state 
of fehdal bondage and subjection. The highest ppssible 
degree of individual freedom lay at the foundation of the 
new conotitution; and the popular passion for unre- 
Btrained free agency was favoured by ^e variety of Jiaih> 
googes and localities. 
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Thus arose the Rhaetian league^ a federative system 
without precedent or paraflel in the history of the civil- 
ised world. Each individual member of it was a little 
lord m his own commune. He gave his voice on all 
public occasions ; was capable of every public function ; 
provided sparingly for the maintenance of his clergy 
and his schoolmasters^ and generally not at all for that 
of the civil authorities. Every little knot of families 
formed a hamlet ; every hamlet might be regarded as 
a small independent state^ with its peculiar jurisdictions^ 
rights, and privileges ; each had its own local adminis- 
tration, under the presidence of a magistrate * called 
Ouviff. Several hamlets together formed a commune, 
in which, however, the separate rights of each were 
made matter of reservation. At the head of it stood 
the amman, who presided over the council and courts of 
justice, conducted the general government in the name of 
the commune, and represented his little republic in the 
general diets of the league, after his commune had sup- 
plied him with the necessary instructions. 

A circle of neighbouring communes, without prejudice 
to their separate rights, formed a higher and more ex- 
tensive jurisdiction. A landamman, who in some places 
bore the title of Podesta, and in others that of Land-vogt, 
held the executive power with the concurrence of a 
council. Each of these districts formed a republic 
equally independent with any of the Swiss cantons, with 
this difference, that it constituted, along with other dis>^ 
tricts of like extent, a league empowered to negotiate 
with foreigners, Rhsetia was divided into three such 
leagues in the fifteenth century, and from thence wrra 
derived its title of the Three Leagues, distinguished as 
the League of the Ten Jurisdictions, that of Gotfs House, 
aftd the Grey League* Each of these was connected 
with the rest by special treaties^ Each had its own 
general assembly, and all were represenfed in a grand 
assembly or diet. This only took place once a yOT, 
excepting in extraordinary cases. In the interim t 
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congress of the presidents of the three leagues conducted 
the current affairs of minor importance. 

Thus the art of man strove to outdo the plastic hand 
of Nature in moulding the Rhcetians into a number ci 
petty populations^ which had neither climate^ language 
usages^ lawSj nor feelings in common. That no repul- 
sive element might be wanting to complete disunion, 
religion threw a fresh apple of discord into the motley 
mass ; and foreign intrigue speedily took advantage of 
the schism which arose here, as in Switzerland, between 
the reformed and catholic churches. 

Singe the epoch of the battle of Pavia, which put 
Spain in possession of Milan and all Lombardy, that 
court, aim^ continually, though secretly, to extend its 
dominion over the Grison territory of the Valteline, in 
order to maintain through the Tyrol a closer and more 
uninterrupted connection with Austria, from whence 
SpaiUj in the existing state of things, could only receive 
aids or reinforcements at Milan, through the territory 
of Venice or the Orisons, With these views the Spanish 
viceroy at Milan seized every pretext for mixing in 
the transactions of the Valteline, where religious zeal 
produced perpetual differences. For since the Grison 
league had permitted the free exercise of the evangelical 
persuasion in the Valteline, many of the communes had 
espoused that persuasion, and much dissension and dis- 
cord was the consequence. 

The king of France, as the enemy of Austria and of 
Spain, warned the Orisons of the secret views of the two 
combined powers ; and these warnings were re-echoed 
by the Venetians, who had reason to fear encroachments 
from the same quarter. Venice, France, and Spain sent 
ambassadors to the Orisons, who were lavis|^ of fair 
words and presents to the heads of the leading houses, 
who, notwithstanding the nominal sovereignty and self* 
government of the people, practically directed public 
affairs by their personal influence. Of the two moat 
influential families, Planta and Sails, the former headed 
the Spanish, the latter the French party. Each side 
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waB accused by the other of treasonable practices^ and 
mtk endearou^ to spirit up the communes in its xmh 
favouTr ThasOj ^t length, assembled round their ban^ 
Tters, and set .up a criminal tribunal at Coire, for ‘tl4 
tri^l o£ (to called) traitors to their country. Thereupon, 
as flommonly takes place in popular tumults, innocent 
and guilty alike were imprisoned, exiled, or robbed of 
ti^r* property ; and two individuals, holding eminent 
stations, brought to the block. The evangelical clergy 
industriously employed themselves in blowing up the 
qmfks of civil discord to a dame. They spread the 
repirt that the viceroy of Milan had sent large sums 
into* file country to promote the Spanish alliance, and 
that, in case of ill success in that undertaking, he was 
resolved to throw the Valteline into confusion, fall on 
thi protestants, and celebrate a new St. Bartholomew by 
the massacre of the whole evangelical party. These 
reports, which were too soon to be verified, produced 
the desired effect throughout the country. Rudolf Planta 
was compelled to fiy from the Engadine into the Tyrol 
A criminal tribunal was erected under the auspices of a 
set of protestant preachers, which pronounced numerous 
sentences of oudawry and confiscation, banished some 
fM>m the country, and brought others to the block. 

The banished party leagued itself with Spain, Milan, 
and Austria in a treacherous plot for massacring the 
protestants in the ValteHne, and for separating that dis- 
trict from the Grisons, The subjection and oppression 
under which it laboured, and the general aversion enter- 
tained by its inhabitants for the reformed faith which 
was favoured by its rulers, held out hopes of a favourable 
issue to the enterprise. The conspirators secured a nu- 
muFDUB body of adherents in the Valteline, and even in 
the tjriste, collected under various pretences on the 
frontier, ®d awaited the auspicious moment for action. 
On Sunday, the 19th of July, 1620, thes§ bands, led by 
Rndolf and Pompey Planta, fell by surprise 5n the un- 
fortunate district. Alarums sound^ from aU sides, and 
a massacre of many hundred protestants ensued, marked^ 
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of «Kquisite 
win^owBj ehoi^ strah^i 

ire beaten to dei^th with sticks, pj|(b^j * 
beheaded, on^ifnitilated in various ways. *Nei fflMfedfcy* 
nor yiuth, age, deserts, or dignity, — not even 
friendship nor of family affection, — could mitigare ike 
rage of these savEfge zealots. One feUowissaidlo have 
it matter of boast that he had murdered eightfeen persQife 
in one day. The head of an evangelical preacher was 
lu-ought into his own church, stuck on the pulpit, ind 
mocked, it is said, in the same words as the ei^iied 
J esus. At Teglioj the protestants having shut themselves 
up in the church, the murderers climbed up to the 
windows and fired on the ^etches within : at length 
doors were forced, and those who had fallen were to be enJ 
vied in comparison with those who came alive into the hands 
of their enemies. The victorious zealots seized With' 
blood-dripping hands the reins of government, and de*' 
plared the independence of the Valteline.^ * , 

It was the Austrian and Spanish policy rather to' 
prompt than repress these horrors, with the yi^ew Of 
taking advantage of the general confusion to poBsea#^ 
themselves of the Valteline, — perhaps of the whcte 
of the Orisons. Negotiations were opened with these 
courts, in the vain hope of inducing them to part 
with the posts and passes which they occupied in tl^ 
Valteline, They were found, however, less disposed 
part with what they had got, than to appropriate ChU^ 
venna and Bormio, as well as the lower Engadine, in 
order to keep a passage open between Milan and^ 
Tyrol, for mutual aid against the French in Ita^rliiil 
Germany. As the negotiations soon became too tedfaii 
for the patience of the people in many com^lHm ^ 

Grisons, the peasantry took to arms in a*^Hftilttikiy 
manner, and marched on Bormio and the 
conquer tbe land on their own account, but 
nodiing by their enterprise, excepting that 
• * For a All! description of these scenes see Fox’s Book oil 
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^ „ i of the Att 8 ^aR »9 who ]#c|iimed dieir 

ol^lMIjmtary sovereigRty oy^ die league of Tei Ju- 
nffljjidtionB^ while the two other leagues were forced to agree 
t}wl ^ tro^s of Spain and Austria shoukl in all hiture 
di^ be allowed free passage through their territory^ 

-The French ‘monarch could not acquiesce in an 
arrsfigement which allowed the Austrians entrance at 
any^motnent into Italy^ and established their ascend- 
ancy^ completely in, that country. He closed an al- 
haace^ accordingly^ in l623, with the' pope^ Venice^ 
and .Bavoy^ and marched an army through Swkzer- 
hmd into the Orisons. Berne and Zurich allowed his 
troops free passage through their territories, and the 
emigrants from the Orisons fonned the vanguard of his 
amy. , On its advance, it was joyfully joined by the 
mass o£ the armed population j the garrisons of Austria ^ 
were driven out of the Ten Jurisdictions, and possession 
was taken of Chiavenna, Bormio^ and the Valteline. 
These ’ ferritories, which had formerly been subject to 
the league, were freed from its jurisdiction in the treaty 
of peace dictated by France, and shortly afterwards ac. 
ced^ to on the part of Spain and Austria. But so soon 
as peace was again broken between France and Spain, 
1 ^ hostilities were recommenced in Italy, the emperor 
iQlwdied 4^,000 men into the Grisons so suddenly, that 
iU| defence was possible. A part of the army was de- 
/(ll^ed to the aid of the Spaniards into Lomba^y, while 
remained to overawe the Orisons. The Ten 
along with the lower Engadine, became 
subject land of Austria, 
indy hopeless aspect of affairs was suddenly 
peace (dosed between France and the em^ 
Cheiasoo, by the terms of whi|h the latter 
Ithdmw his troops from die Gfiscuis. So am 
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the AMoma g^Eriecms yfet^ off^fnd their 

worki ijRioijwhed, the whole people jpyfhlly «r^med 
*heir lea^^e^ and posted dOOO^i^en un^ ^ms 

on the fh>hdeTC of the country. After tl^ land had ^us 
been freed from foreign domination^ the ifihahitants 
addressed humble petitions to France and Spain for 
leave to retain peaceably their newly-recovered territory. 
Accordingly^ a^treaty of perpetual peace between Spain 
and the Grisonswaa closed in iSSQ, at Milan^ in virtue 
of which the sovereignty of the Grison league was fully 
re-established in Bormio^ Chiavenna^ and the Valteline^ 
with the single proviso that the catholic church should 
retain its exclusive rights in the^ districts — a proviso 
which precisely coincided with the wishes of the catholic 
conuBunes. In this manner good neighbourhood was 
restored with the house of Austria, while Gustavus 
Adolphus furnished that house with fighting enough in 
Germany; so that it was well content to retaip its* 
allowed prerogatives in the Engadine and within the Ten 
Jurisdictions, without further attempts to restore an 40- 
tiquated sovereignty. Ten years had hardly elapsed before 
these districts purchased the jurisdiction which Austria 
still retained in fheir territory. Thus the Grison s became 
free and independent^ along with the two other leagues 
in Upper Rhetia. 

Though the treaties and campaigns of the Grisons 
had supplied the Swiss cantons with matter in abun- 
dance for discussions and discourses in diets and council- 
rooms, they had given birth to no distinguished enter- 
prise for the vindication of Rhetian independence. 
This resulted from the state of continual discor 4 bqpt 
up between the several cantons. If the reformed can- 
tons wished to act, they were thwarted by the catholic^; 
if the catholic would have been active, the 
were sure to oppose themselves : the form^^ded with 
Spain and Austria, the latter with France and V^enke. 
The one took goLd from one party, the other frw 
the other, and dosed treaties and sent 
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Berre under the BtAndards of those foreign powers tb 
which they had attached theraselyes; a practice which^ 
while it enriched particular families/ impoverished and 
orphaned others. 

In the free bailiwicks, where the^ power lay between 
catholics and protestants, the two persuasions quaitelled 
everlastingly. Although in the terms of the general 
pacification, both parties in these vogtships enjoyed 
equal freedom of worship; yet the enjoyment of this 
privilege was imbittered to the catholics by the reformed 
vogts, and, on the other hand, by tie catholic vogts 
to the protestants. Ecclesiastics mixed themsdves 
up, as usual, in the matter. The bishop of Basle, sup. 
ported by the enperor, as long as his arms were vic- 
torious in Germany, demanded of Muhlhausen and Basle 
restitution of all the property of his monastery, which 
he had lost long ago. The abbot of St. Gall reclaimed 
larger jurisdictions in the Thurgau and the Rheinthal 
than could equitably be given him ; the abbot of Ein- 
siedlen maintained, in opposition to Schwytz, a right of 
taxing the forest lands ; the abbot of Fischinger wished 
to erect a catholic altar in the reformed church at Lus- 
torf. Each of these reverend dignitaries found partisans 
as well as assailants. And more than once it had nearly 
come to civil war in Switzerland, which was only with- 
held from breaking out by the fear of the advantage 
which would be taken of it by foreigners. For at this 
crisis the thirty years’ war, which originated between 
catholics and protestants - in Bohemia, had not only 
spread over Germany, but involved in the sphere of its 
ravages Sweden and Italy, Spain, France, and Hun- 
gary. This war had been begun aWt matters of faith ; 
but it was carried on for the acquisition of territory. 
French aQ4 Venetians, Spaniards and Austrians^ in turn, 
negotiated for passages through the mountain passes 
of the Grisons, or solicited the alliance' of the confe. 
derates ; and the armies of the belligerent powers, when 
they drove each other fri)m battle-field to battle-field on 
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German ground^ often skirted very narroiwly the bor- 
ders of Switzerland. But the confederateSj in the oon- 
sciousnese of internal weakness and discord^ had no 
desire^ in addition to the evils which they already en- 
dured^ to see the swords of foreigners in their valleys. 
They, therefore, prudently maintained the neutrality 
and territory of Switzerland inviolate. But so great was 
iheir disunion that they hindered each other in the 
protection of their common domains and allies. 
When the allied town of Muhlhausen came into peril 
by the incursione of the Swedish and imperial troops, 
Zurich and Berne sent forces for its protection ; 
but when the Bernese would have marched through the 
passes of Soleure, the guards refus^ a passage, and 
sounded an alarm. The land-vogts of Soleure sur- 
rounded the troops of Berne, fired on them, cut them 
down, killed many of their number, and disarmed the 
rest. Soleure was, indeed, forced to give heavy com- 
pensation, and some of the offenders were con^mned 
to death, others to banishment ; but hatred and distrust 
were not to be mitigated by legal proceedings. Shortly 
afterwards, when the Swedish marshal Horn, in order 
to surprise the Austrian garrison of Constance, had 
forced a way for his troops through the town of Stein, 
in the Thurgau, belonging to Zurich, the catholic mem- 
bers of the confederacy upbraided the reformers with 
pouring Sweden to the prejudice of the emperor. Uri, 
!^l||wytz, Unterwalden, and Zug, by way of counter^ 
poise, marched 3000 of their troops on the L^e of Con* 
stance. But this occasioned the instant arming of 
Zurich ; and a menace on the part of that canton, that 
her forces should immediately combine with those of 
Sweden if the catholic confederates made common cauae 
with Austria. 

Boon afterwards the imperialists at Schaffbausen ia- 
fringed on the Swiss territory, as the Swedes hod dope 
at Stein> The men of Schaffbausen, indeed, took up 
arms; and some troops of Zurich marched out of the 
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Thurgau to their assistance: but the measures taken 
were tardy, feeble, and isolated. The villages of Bargen, 
Altdorf, Begguigen, Barzheim, and Schleitheim were 
partly sacked and burnt by the imperialists. The pea- 
sants, however, banded themselves with good success 
against the invaders ; while the panic-struck government 
of Schaffhausen only exchanged epistolary vollies with 
the imperial marshals. 

Nevertheless, the troops of Austria made repeated in- 
cursions on the territory of Basle, and scoffed at the 
defensive preparations of the Helvetic biiy. 

It was often, indeed, insisted upon at diets, that the 
holy and inviolable rights of the Swiss soil called loudly 
for a standing force on the frontiers. But the people of 
tlie interior cantons said that those on the frontiers 
might take care of themselves, and exclaimed against 
the expense of a standing army. Every one was will- 
ing to have the benefits of a federal union ; but none 
would sacrifice any thing to preserve them. Moreover, 
the ambassadors of foreign powers interfered, as usual, 
either in an imperative style, or by means of secret 
intrigue and insidious counsel: and, even in minute 
and near concernments, the confederates had not klways 
the spirU to counteract their influence. 

At this time many strangers roamed into Switzer- 
land from the seat of war in Italy and Germany. 
Adventurers and fugitives excited the people againarf 
the authorities, in order to take advantage of the pufQ 
confusion. These unserviceable vagrants were so nu- 
merous, that in one day 100 of them were counted at 
Schwytz, and at least si^old that number in the county 
of B^en. The land was rendered quite unsafe, until 
rigour was used against them. At Bremgarten, £S6 
malefactors were sentenced to death within a single 
year. Such severities struck a salutary terror into 
those birds of passa^. 

The country was, however, less rilieved by the 
sword of justice than by the conclusion, of the ge- 
R 3 
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Bcral peace of Westphalia^ after a thirty years’ war, 
between the principal European powers. This treaty, 
which restored the tranquillity of Europe, concern^ 
itadf besides with the relations of the Hdvetic body. 
That body, which had once formed a pardon of the 
^ Grerman empire, had for ages ceased to consider itself 
dependent on the imperial government, to the support 
of which it was neither called to contribute men nor 
money. The only remaining vestige of dependence was 
the formal confirmation of their franchises, from time to 
time renewed td the confederates by the emperor. The 
Swabian war, the design of which had be^ to reduce 
the Swiss to their original subservience to the empire, 
missed its aim ; but the claims of the empire were never 
entirely abandoned. Occasional encroachments on the 
Helvetic body took place, — in particular through the 
agency of the court of the imperial chamber. But 
now the Swiss ambassador succeed in obtaining the 
insertion of a clause into the treaty of Westphalia, which 
formally, and for ever, declared the absolute independence 
and separation of the lands of the confederacy from the 
German empire. So that Switzerland offers, perhaps, the 
single example of a country, the political self-existence 
of which had never been acknowledged till the energetic 
epochs of that existence had been long past, and till it 
no longer possessed strength to defend, without the aid 
of foreigners, its tardily acknowledged independence. 

The foreign relations of Switzerland at this period 
enriched, as we have seen, individual families, but in 
no degree conduced to the weU-being of the country. 
The councils of the Helvetic body were continually 
occupied with regulations regarding the enliatments in 
foreign services* About this time neariy 25,000 Swiss 
were in the pay of foreigners. 

. The distr^ses and embarrassments of various descrip- 
tioQB, incident to the warlike times ^ of winch we have 
bM treating, had unfavourable efibc^ upon the cuknie 
of adenee. Ab artificial taste, as well in thought as m 
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became preTaknt. Astrology^ and faith in supert- 
natural signBj in general retained their hold almost uni- 
versally. As men imagine easily enough that they see and 
hear that which they desire should be imparted to them^ 
or that which they are at any time engrossed withj swords 
and other appearances in the heavens were often visible. 
How fragmentary and limited m those times was the 
knowledge posses^ even by distinguished men^ may be 
judged by the fact^ that one of the most eminent Swiss 
diplomatists^ employed in the Westphalian negotiation; 
was obliged to ask the French plenipot^ttiary^ Longue- 
ville, whether French troops could not go by land to 
Portugal without being obliged to pass through Spain i 


* CHAP. XVI. 

THE PEASANT WAB* 

1653— 1656- 

INSURRECTION UF THl FXASAMTRY IN BERNE; LUCERNE, SOLEURE, 
AND BASLE. 

Thebe was very little harmony in the sentiments with 
which the declaration of Helvetic independence was 
received in difikrent parts of the confederacy. Many 
viewed the matter with indifference, and regarded it, 
though only recentl^^cognised, as something which had 
long been possessed. Political emancipation brought 
about no re^te of rdigious dissension; and new mat- 
ter uf embroilment was now added to t^ old feud be- 
tween catholics and protestants. 

j Much discontent prevailed at this time among the 
country people of more than one of t|ie cantons that 
nua)[y valleys vemained in feudal servitude, or at least 
were still sulgect to feudal burdens. W hen these 
R 4 
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people compared their own condition with that of Uri^ 
Schwytz, and Unterwalden, whose inhabitants were sub- 
ject to no laws and no authority hut such as they had 
given them^veSj and to no taxes but such as they 
themselves had imposed, they felt the more deeply 
their own condition as purchas^ bondsmen and subjects 
of the towns, liable to taxes and imposts without their 
own consent being asked, and loaded with laws and 
duties without their wishes being consulted. But they 
felt still more vexation on being forced to yield, in 
all points, to proud land-vogts, and rapacious men in 
office; when they were struck for mere trifles, ill- 
treated, and incarcerated ; or impoverished by exorbitant 
and arbitrary flnes. Complaints against influential and 
official men were of little use, and had often fatal re- 
sults to the complainant; as relations of the land- 
vogts, for the most part, sat in the government. Nay, 
even secretaries, sub-vogts, and inferior officers, acted as 
if they might persecute and plague the boors with im- 
punity. Yet, as the evil was not every where felt 
equally, and many just and good functionaries still 
were to be found in the land, every thing for a while 
remained quiet 

It was not, however, only in the free bailiwicks that 
the people had long complained of the oppressions and 
extortions of many among the land-vogts and other 
functionaries, particularly those from the democratic 
cantons, — hut even in the immediate domains of the 
ruling towns an oppressive system of government was 
introduced, which was rendered yq^ more burdensome 
by arbitrary assumptions. Actual necessities, and the 
example of larger states, had occasioned tiie imposition 
of hew taxes ; and, since the recognition of flwiSe inde- 
pendence, many men in office considered themselves 
to Stand in a more devated position with regard to 
tiiose whom they looked upon as their subjects. Fre- 
quott eotnplBintB were made of severe corporal punish. 
vieshB, of exorbitant and arbitrary flnes, — s<ymetimes 
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even of actual snares being set for wealthy persons. 
An aristocratic government is tottering towards its fall, 
when those who preside in it have lost the power, or 
the will, to keep in check the malversations of the official 
tools under them. 

When the government of Berne made an effort to 
improve its currency by excluding the smaU coins of 
other cantons from its territory, and lowered by one 
half the nominal value of its own batzen, discontent was 
spread throughout the whole canton ; the more so as 
the poorer classes suffered most by the change. The 
people held assembhes in the villages ; and every one 
brought his own particular wrong to swell the aggre- 
gate. One complained of the tyranny of the land- 
vogt, another of the government salt-monopoly, a third 
of that of gunpowder, a fourth of the corporation re- 
strictions, a fifth of the feudal burdens, — one and 
all of the contempt of justice. The more the people 
spoke, the more their heads became heated. 

Such was the moment selected by the government of 
Lucerne to lower the value of its batzen in like manner. 
Upon this the commune of Entlibuch sent delegates 
to the town, and prayed that either the coin should be 
left at its 4)riginal value, or that agricultural produce 
should be taken in payment instead of it. But their 
petition was so harshly received, that they returned 
home in a state of great discouragement. This height- 
ened the easting discontent ; and when the collectors 
made their appearance, they were driven back with 
insult On this the avoyer Dulliker came to Entlibuch, 
accompanied by secular and spiritual dignitaries, to 
remonstrate with the elders of the communes. But 
^ able-bodied men from all the villages now gathered 
together, armed with spears and clubs, bearing in their 
van a white banner, followed by three youths who blew 
alp-homs ; and behind them three others in old Swiss 
costunw, representing the men of Rutli ; ftnd, lastly, the 
whole body, 1400 strong. In this order the procesrion 
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arriTed at Dotf, where the delegates of the towns were 
assembled : and here was renewed the clamour about the 
calling in of the coinage, the raised interest of money^ the 
fines imposed by the land-vogts^ &c. ; so that the delegates 
could efiect noting, but made their way back to the town. 
But the country people held assembhes^ posted guards^ 
searched all travellers, encouraged the neighbouring sub- 
jects of Berne to join them; and the ten bailiwicks of 
the district swore to a solemn league at Wollhausen. 

When matters became thus serious, the six catholic 
cantons sent ambassadors to ofier mediation. But when 
these met the delegates of the ten jurisdictions at Wil- 
lisau, who had committed to writing seven and twenty 
articles of grievance, the tumults recommenced among the 
peasantry; the confederate envoys were arrested and placed 
under strict guard; the principal passes towards the town 
were occupied ; and Lucerne itself was threatened with an 
inroad. But the lesser cantons speedily despatched 400 
men to garrison and defend the town ; Zurich and Berne 
likewise commenced warlike preparations. When this 
became known to the people of the ten jurisdictions, their 
courage fell; they liberated the captive envoys, and 
begged for their mediation : which was equitably afforded 
them in the shape of a written award, which smoothed 
over the principal grounds of dispute between the parties. 

While all was now supposed to be sealed, the storm 
broke out afresh in the canton of Berne, from Thun as 
far as the town of Brugg: for when the government 
here attempted to eall the country people out against 
those of Lucerne, they answered, ^^No, we will not 
march against our brothers ; for we have as many rights 
to reclaim, and wrongs to complain of, as they In 
rill the viUages, damwir and disorder had the upper 
hand. Every one would command — no one 
Beriie invoked the aid of the confederacy to qitell tld^ 
inimirection. 8chaffhausen, Bade, and Mulhausen een^t 
militiuy aid instantly. Zorich and Lucerpe, however^ 
adrued friendly arbitration; to which the govempoept pf 
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Berne at length acceded. Before they had come to any 
understandings the forces of Schafihausen had entered 
the Bernese territory at Brugg, those of Basle and Mul* 
hausen at Aarau. This embittered the people in the 
Aargau j and a leyy en masse was proclaimed throughout 
the whole county of Lentzburg. 

The disturbance now took an aspect of importance. 
The peasants besieged the castles of the land-yogts ; sent 
commissioners to the goyemment of Berne ; and eyenhad 
recourse for foreign succours to Laberde^ the French 
ambassador. This step did grieyous injury to their 
cause; for the ambassador himself betrayed their over- 
tures j and the hearts of many well-intentioned persons 
were now turned from them^ since they had sought fo- 
reign arbitrement in the cause of their natiye country. 
Many persons^ especially among the wealth!^ class^ pre- 
served their allegiance to the constituted authorities: 
these were nick-named ^soft, and the antagonist party 
hard ones. Many adherents of the governments had 
their beards^ others their ears^ cut off. In the district 
of Baslej a person of that description had his ear cut off 
and placed in his handj with the remark^ that he was 
now indeed an ear-bearer (tale-bearer). The heads of 
others were held close to grind-stoneSj which were then 
set in motion^ so that hair and scalp came off together ; 
in order^ as it was said^ to harden them. 

In the mean time appeared delegates from the six re- 
formed cantons in Berne, in order to bring to a friendly 
arbitration all disputes between the authorities and their 
subjects. The commissioners of the revolted com- 
munes co-operated for this purpose: and it was finally 
decided that the government should retain the salt- 
monopoly — the subject the right of freely purchasing 
salt for his private use wherever he chose that corporate 
restrictionB should be abolished; the batzen remain 
stiH at a depreciated value, &c. All ^s and more 
bring satisfactorily settled, the commissionrTs of the 
communes sued for pardon on their knees before the 
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towR-couincil of Beme, and all seemed peaceably ad- 
justed. 

But the peasantry in Lucerne now raised a new cla- 
mouij and said they could not acknowledge their league 
of WoUhausen ' os punishable, as it was treated in the 
recent declaration. They also sent forth emissaries to 
the subjects of the other cantons, who ^very where pro- 
claimed that they would no longer be vassals of the 
towns, but free people, as those of the lesser cantons 
were. The people in the Aargau and the Emmenthal 
joined them; and upbraided the commissioners who had 
prostrated themselves before the council of Berne, and 
had accepted the agreement. In the cantons of Soleure 
and Basle, also, many country people rose and avowed 
their adhesion to the men of Lucerne, Emmenthal, and 
Aargau. Im the Sumiswald they held land- assemblies, 
and elected Nicholas Leuenberger, a countryman of 
Schdnholz, to preside over the league of the four can- 
tons of Lucerne, Berne, Basle, and Soleure. 

As in the old times the counts and barons had freed 
themselves from the power of the emperor, and had as- 
serted their own hereditary jurisdiction in their do- 
mains ; and as, at a later date, the large towns of Swit- 
zerland, favoured by fortune and by circumstances, had 
purchased emancipation from the power of the old 
counts and barons ; so the subject peasants were now 
in arms to vindicate a share of freedom equal to that of 
the towns. But their enterprise was calculated badly. 
These furious mobs neither went to work with the pious 
uprightness and strict union displayed of old by the 
men of the forest cantons, nor with the prudence and 
deliberate resolution of the towns. They were rude 
unknowing people, inexperienced in state affairs, mis- 
trustful of each other, and each sharper set on his ovc’n 
tfian on the general advantage. They listened widi 
more wi&ingness to ranting declaimers than to the 
counsel of intelhgent men; and they were very sooti 
found to be divided among tiiemselves, and prepared for 
, every species of extravagance. 
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Meanwhile the towns prepared themselves to quell 
the revoltersj while they continued to negotiate with 
■ them in order to gain time : yet Berne and the diet at 
Baden meant more fairly by the people. Many con- 
ferences were planned or held with the delegates of the 
insurgents j but no treaty could be brought to bear 
with furious hordes^ on whose resolutions no sort of de- 
pendence could be placed from day to day. 

All overtures being in vain^ Zurich, then the prin- 
cipal canton, summoned the whole confederate forces 
into the field. Berne called out the troops of the Pays 
de Vaud, — which, by its language, had been held apart 
from the cause of the German subjects, — and nominated 
Sigismund of Erlach to the command. He had about 
10,000 men under his orders. From the catholic can- 
tons came about 5000, led by the colonel Zueyer ; the 
rest of the confederates, to the number of 10,000, were 
commanded by ‘the Zurich field.marshal Wertmuller. 
The free peasantry of the lesser cantons stoutly supported 
the towns in asserting their cause against the revolted 
j)opulace ; for they, too, were possessed of subject 
bailiwicks. 

However, the revolters also were speedily under arms. 
But they had neither heavy artillery nor military stores, 
nor discipline, nor leaders of experience j since the 
posts of command had hitherto been exclusively held by 
burghers. 

As soon as Leuenberger, the chie| of the leagued 
burghers, Schybi, Ulli Galli, and the other heads of 
the insiirrecdon, saw that the game would be played 
in earnest, they endeavoured to put the best face on 
their perdoua enterprise, partly by airs of defiance, 
partly by renewed negotiations. From his camp at 
Ostermundigen, a league from Berne, where his 
troops robbed and plundered all around them, Leuen- 
berger once more wrote to fieme to prowse a peaceable 
settlement of the contest. The coun^ at Berne, to 
avcdd the shedding of blood, actually sent ambassadors 
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to die msurgenta ; and offered a large subsidy of 1 5,0001, 
to the peasants : not^ howeTer^ as an indemnity for their 
war expenses^ but as succour and relief to their poyerty. 
The insurgent delegates finaUy subscribed the very 
composition which had already once before been re- 
ject^ by them; and again promised loyalty and al- 
legiance. But they had hardly returned to their camp 
when all their labours were rendered null and void ; 
for^ as the confederates had taken up arms^ the insur- 
gents would not lay down theirs till their antagonists 
should have drawn off* their troops likewise. 

General Brlaoh marched from Berne on Langen- 
thalj and in his way dispersed a body of 2000 pea- 
sants, On the plain before Herzogenbuchsee^ he found 
a guard of six peasants armed with halberts. These 
assured him the rebels were all dispersed ; but^ as he 
rode with his followers towards the town, shot after 
shot saluted them. He now saw the insurgent bands 
suddenly before him who had occupied the neighbour- 
ing woodj and he charged them on three sides at once. 

Now began a desperate conflict The insurgents, 
soon overpowered, defended step by step their retreat to 
the village. While a part of it was burning at their 
backs, they fought in the houses, and then behind the 
walls of the church. Finally, they dispersed and fled 
through the woodR 

Instead of the soonds of uproar and defiance, the 
silence of death, remorse, and terror now prevailed in all 
the villages. The districts were disarmed ; the leaders 
imprisoned. At Zoflngen the confederate council of 
war sat, and held courts martial. Schybi was trans- 
ported thither from Entlibuch, and beheaded. Leuen- 
tager, betrayed in his own house by his neighbours 
«ad comrades, was imprisoned at Beme, where he was 
fliorfly after executed, and his bloody head aflSxed to 
the gaUows beside the insurgent covenant His 6e<^- 
taiy, Broraner, died in like manner ; and UUi Galli was 
hmnged. At Basle, seven old men, with snow-white 
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beards; were sentenced to death as having tak»i part in 
the insurrection. Of tfie others, some were sentenced 
to deaths some to banishment, others to fines. Thus 
the free bailiwicks had to pay 10^900 guilders; the 
people of the county of Lentzburg, 20,000; the men of 
Soleure, 30,000 ; and others in proportion : and the 
emperor Ferdinand III. proclaimed a sentence of out- 
lawry against the fugitive insurgents through the whole 
Homan empire. 

All members of the Helvetic body might by this time 
have convinced themselveB, that nothing but internal 
union could save them in times of threatened danger, 
whether from within or without. The most decisive 
experience of this truth had been afforded by the inci- 
dents of the recent insurrection. It had been seen with 
what facility the insurgents of both religions had agreed 
upoA a common form of compact and conspiracy ; an 
agreement which, for many generations, their rulers hsd 
been unable to bring to pass. This spectacle revived 
the wish to infuse renewed vigour into the league of the 
confederacy. The evangelical party gave utterance to 
this wish in l654; and it was undertaken to mould the 
former alliances into one general instrument. But as, 
in politics, important matters are often treated slightly 
when once they have become things of habit, so slight 
matters are swelled into importance when any thing of a 
novel nature is brought under discussion. The older 
cantons would not give up the prerogatives which they 
enjoyed over those which had been received into the 
league at a later period. Moreover, it did not escape 
the penetration of the catholics that their close con- 
nections amongst themselves, and with foreign powers, 
must yield to the more comprehensive bond of the con- 
federacy. Many popular leaders feared the loss of the 
most fruitful sources of gain in their vocation. And thus, 
for the present, no re-union was possible^ 

Meanwhile the foreign policy of the twi religious 
parties took directions diametrically opposite. The 
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evang^cals allowed no nice scruples to deter them 
from mixinp in foreign interests to promote those of ^ 
Protestantism. The then English government (that of 
Cromwell) paid extraordinary honours to the envois of ^ 
the proteetant cantons. In l654j they made, by word . 
and writing, the most urgent intercessions at the court 
of Turin for the persecuted Waldenses; contributed 
for them 18|000 florins; sptdce at length of the 
possibility of resorting to armed intervention : and 
it was principally through their aid, with that of 
England and HoUand, that a treaty of toleratipn was 
closed at Pignerol, when the French minister, Mazarin, 
who had originally instigated these persecutions, ceased 
to give his support to the cause of Savoy. 

In the following year, the catholic cantons renewed 
their league with the bishop of Basle. The contracting 
parties not only promised each other active assistanBe in 
cases of religion, and in every other just cause, but also 
equal division of all conquests made in common; a 
clause which seemed to point at the domains of the 
protestant cantons, as conquests over the udghbouring 
great powers could not be dreamed of. Sdll more dis- 
quieting for the protestants was the renewal of the Bor* 
romean league by the catholic cantons. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

BBLI010U« WAR AI9D WAB OF TOQGENBVBa. 

1656— 1718. 

AEUaiOUS WAR.— BATTLE OF VILLMEBGEN.^T&X FLAOVE. — 
USURPATIONS OF THE ABBOT OF ST. GALL OVER THE PEOPLE OF 
TOGOENBURG. — CONDUCT OF SCHWYTZ AND QtARUS — OF 

BERNE.— WAR OF TOQGENBURG. FLIGHT OF ABBOT LEODBOAR. 

— TOGGENBURGERS AIM AT INDEPENDENCE — WHICH IS 
REFUSED THEM. — BURPRISAL OF THE BERNESE TROOPS BT 
ACKERMANN OF UNTERWaLDEN. — SECOND ACTION AT VILL- 
MERQEN. — PEACE OF AARAU. — HOSTILE INTERFERENCE OF 

TH^ POPE AND HIS NUNCIO. REPRISALS OF THE HELVETIC 

BODY. 

SoAROELY was this foregoing insurrection well disposed 
ofj when a new dispute broke out among the cantons of 
the confederacy. 

This was a fresh manifestation of that unchristian 
hatred which prevailed between protestante and catho- 
lics. The clergy on both sides^ instead of extinguishing 
the flame of discord, blew it up by their preaching. 

There never were wanting occasions of dispute among 
the governments, especially in the common or free baili- 
wicks, where each contended exclusively for its own 
creed and its own jurisdiction ; and none reposed coiv- 
fldence any longer in their colleagues, as none would 
believe any thing hut evil of the rest. The catholics 
would not believe that Berne and Zurich built fordfl- 
cadonsj^and entered into alliances with Holland and 
witn Englandj for nothing. The protestants com- 
plained of the catholics, for confirming the Borromean 
league, renewing their alliances with Savoy and the 
bishop of Basle, and keeping up reladoA of close amity 
with the court of Spain. 

It happened that six families of Arth, in the canton 
of BchWytz, were obliged to fly for holding the evange- 
s 
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lioal pmuasipfiL^ aa their lives wtre hardly aa£e in .theat 
native village. They presented themselves with team 
and players before council of Zurich, and Olily 
begged that the free transport of their property ntlgli^ 
be procured for them. Upon this the coun(^ of Zuritdi 
addreased pressing intercessions to Schwytz in behalf of 
these persecuted people ; but Schwy tz refused to listen td 
their overtures, and demanded the surrender of the 
persons of the refugees. When upon this the reformed 
cantons appealed to the rights of the confederacy, Sdbwyatf 
replied : Within our own land we owe no account to 
any one, except to God and to ourselves." Moreover, 
they confiscated the goods of the emigrants, threw their 
relatives (as they also were of the protestant persuadon) 
into prison, put some of them to the torture, and cim*- 
demned others to death. # 

Zurich BOW took up arms, as aU admonition and 
mediation from the neutral cantons at diets had been 
usdess. With equal celerity, Schwytz and the catholic 
cantons were in the field. Zurich, supported by Basle, 
Mulhausen, and Schaff hausen, marched troops towards 
the Rhine, occupied the Thurgau, and besieged Hap. 
perswyl. But the catholics had already occupied Rap- 
perswyl and the Albis, as well as Bremgarten, Melling^n^ 
and Baden, and the Brunigberg, on the side of Berne. 
The Bernese sent detachments to the defence of Frey- 
burg, Spleure, and Unterwalden, and marched to Lents, 
burg with forty banners to the succour of the Zurichers. 

There was, however, nothing like discipUne in the 
ranks of the reformers. They sacked and burned 
wherever they came, pillaged the monastery of lUiei. 
nau, plunder^ villages and churches, and droiR ofP thb 
cattle. So little order was preserved by the Bernese, 
that they encamped in the district of Viiliiiergen, with^ 
out troubling themselves at all about the enemy; sent 
out uo scouts ; and were not even provided with sutMeUt 
ammunition. And although some men of the Aaig«a 
had descried the enemy by the village d Wohlen, and ^ 
gaye the alacm to the Bem^ ; yet no atteadka wa8|Mld 
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ta tliem^ as some young gentlemen of Berne had ridden 
out to reconnoitre and assured that all was safe. 

More than 4Q00 men of Lucemcj in effect^ lay in am- 
btuh on the heights of Wohlen. From a ridge in the 
hollow wayj where they were covered up to the waists 
tibey sudd^y opened a fire on the Bernese lines. These 
frll'into such panic and confusion that they could hardly 
be fomed in order of battle. As powder and ball were 
deficient^ they discharged only two rounds from their 
fidd pieces ; the rout was general. Ten fresh squadrons^ 
mdeedj came to their aid; but those wheded about and 
took to flight along with the rest. The general of Lu. 
oeme had in bis pocket during the action a letter from 
hk government containing an order not to flghtj as a 
peaceable arrangement was in progress ; but he put ic 
up uiibpenedj as he could guess at the contents^ and pur- 
sued the flying Bernese^ of whom a vast number were 
out io pieces. . They lost about BOO men^ and eleven 
pieces of heavy MtUlery. A strong body of Bernese 
troops were posted in the neighbonrhood^ and saw the 
flight of their countrymen towards Lentzbuig, but did 
not leave their position^ not having orders. 

Such was the fatal battle of Villmergen. The victors 
lay encamped^ exulting^ three days on the field of battle ; 
tb^y then marched homewards^ loaded with plunder. 
A Tew weeks afrerwards an armistice^ and Anally. a 
peaccj were ooncludedi For as^ during warfare^ the trans- 
port of the necessaries of life was suspended with regard 
to fdie lesser cantons^ and as the government of Lucerne 
oQuld as little as that of Berne repose confldence in its 
owHt disoontented peasantry^ it was the interest of all 
sides to put a speedy end to the war^ which^ though it 
lasted only nine we^^ had already cost the Zurichers 
abotiS 414^000 florins. The pacification restored things 
to.^thetr previous situation. In matters (T religion^ and 
with xegard to freedom of fracsit fyr goods between one 
and another, each canton retaiiM the power oif 
aefing in its own domain at its own pleasnae. 

, ^Sbe^catholiCB might hAve taken even greater ndran- ' 
8 2 
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tage 6f l^e wretdied state of discipline in the protaltftht 
cantons, If their own war department had been conducted 
at aH better. Peace was now restored without die spiHt 
of peace. Both sides were exhausted; but the damage 
done reciprocally remained without compensation^ and 
the minds of both parties were embittered more than 
ever. This was visible every where, and chiefly ih 
the common bailiwicks. In these, what hurt dre one 
pleajsed the others; and the populace exhibited their 
unchtistian zeal of doctrine according to the example 
of their rulers. It lacked but a slight impulse to oc- 
casion a renewal of warfare. ' 

An officer of Lucerne, who had levied troops for the ser- 
vice of Spain, mar(ihed them through the Thurgan, and 
led them, with drawn sabres, into the protestant church of 
Rippers wyl. From thence a woman pursued theid with 
curses and horrible cries to Wigoldingen, where the 
population were speedily up in arms on the Spanish 
Bpldiers, five of whom were slain, some wounded, and 
others taken prisoners. This event called up the re- 
ibnned and catholic cantons in arms. Troops were 
levied ; the five catholic cantons immediately occupied 
Kaiserstuhl, Mellingen, and Bremgarten. Much debate 
and negotiation followed. The catholic cantons were 
not to be pacified save by blood. Two men of WigOld- 
ingen were sentenced to death by the majority of the 
canjons, which exercised sovereignty over the Thurgan, 
notwithstanding Zurich's urgent solicitations for th»r 
pardon. The commune of Wigoldingen being sentenced 
to pay the whole expenses of the lengthened dispute, 
ooUectionB were made in aid of that object in all the 
churches of Zorich, 

Similar disputes were very iVeqnent in thesb tin^; 
and persecutionB on account of faith weire piaCflSfed 
^thout mercy. Thus sorrow stnd distress ‘^weie^ in- 
troduced into many liouseholds. Contagious ridtiiess 
next Was , add^ to ill the other sources of miset^, 
carried o# numbers, espeddly in Bade and ^^^e 
'Aargau. The season h^ been unliealthy, and warn 
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duiing ftlmnftt the whole winter. VenomouB wonnb and 
caterpillars covered trees^ grass, and fruits; and water 
and Md noioe appeared in great^ numb^s than had 
before been known. This continued till the year came 
to ui end, BJ\d a hard winter followed. 

Many of ^e Swiss, though called free, were poor 
subjects; possessed of i^ewer rights than those of kings ; 
nay, force and fraud were often used without scruple to 
extirpate, little by little, the few franchises of the people, 
that the power of their lords might luxuriate without 
limits. 

The people had a special experience of this in the 
district of Toggenburg. In former times, through the 
favour of the old counts of Toggenburg, ^ communes 
had et\joyed important privileges in this district — par- 
ticipation in the appointment of the higher and lower 
courts of justice, and in general assemblies called to 
cpnsidt upon the military and civil administration. No 
land-vogt, mor^ver, could be imposed on them but by 
election from amongst the native inhabitants. 

But the abbots of St. Gall having purchased of the 
barons of Raron the jurisdiction over the land which 
the latter had acquired by inheritance from the old 
counts of Toggenburg; the new possessors aimed in 
their turn at privileges, which, far from having pur- 
cfaaW, they had formally acknowledged to belong to 
the people. And in like manner as the people of 
Ti^geuburg had set up, for the protection of their 
freedooij a common-law jurisdiction with the cantons of 
^hwyt^ and. Glams ; so, in 1469, abbot also esta- 
a defensive league with the same cantons, for 
the maintenance of his territorial rights. As his abbacy 
waa <conMte4 with the confederacy, and he himself 
bw the ^tle of- prince of the holy ^man empire, he 
i^waya kpew how to take advaotage ' of his twofold 
opposed hunsdf to / the einperor, when h 
9 ^udity of confedtraie ; to the 
fad^adea aa o£ the empire^ and delate of ini# 
'’r<‘ v;’ + ^ a 3 ■ • 
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piBiyi laid hersiBde Ilk ^hleahmd# 

«ia&d him in ^gDod ^ead. v/ 

He mm began to speak of the freedom of Togg«itbi»|; 
in > antbiguouB tenni^ and went bo far as to caU d^ 
people hk yaesalBj in order to accuBtom them to become 
euch. At last he attacked their franduses openly> Had 
maeh debate took place before the diets of the confederacy^ 
Theae^ howeverj seconded hia pretensionB. Thus he fimt 
obtained appellate juriBdicdon from all tribunals in the 
country to hia own court ; then he assumed the right 
of choosing a foreigner for land-yogt, of holding the un* 
diecked administration of church propeiCy^ preaerre^ 
and hsheries ; in addition to these^ he set up a claim of 
appointing the priest in every churchy and conferring 
the rights of citiaenship at his pleasure. Lastly^ the 
people were prohibited from holding assemblies; and 
the war administration of the country fell^ in 1654^ em' 
tirely into the abbot’s hands. Now he domineered at 
pleasure^ assented to compulsory enlistments in .foreign 
services^ filled all places with his creatures^ and rdt 
garded with indifference the appropriation of the beat 
lands tomonasteries through methods themost fraudulent 

At lengthj the abbot Leodegar considered huuself ab- 
•ehite lord in the land ; he commanded the peoploj^to 
make^ and to maintain, at their own cost, a new hi^wdy 
through the Hummelwald ; and when the dekgates it 
the people dared to rononstrate that this would he^a 
burthen more oppressiye than had fbrmeily been tha 
feudal services from which they had already bought thein*^ 
aelves free, he condemned them to a heavy fine, to public 
lecantatlon, and he declared them, djaamed and^dilr 
honoured. 5: 

The oppressed Toggenlmrgers now brought theirtocmiv 
phlntB before Schwytzand Glarus. GUntatoOktbeN^ 
ttew ofthepoor peasantry to heart, aaalao didlfchw9lti« 
litliatigh Ike Toggenbnrg^ profrNed iheitfdiTOiB^iiiih 
** And oM thcn^ they wens Tuzka andheaiigM/'^tlM 
Ike g di wytaera in the general aBBwnbly,; f thty iae Mka- 
tfag h m «ltr eoantrynien and eanfeikinike^lMid m ikffilW 



MptfatmiiajnMCihBirrigte I1i|s«ioeinedth&lWl^ 
who appealed to all the cantona. in hehalf of hit o^a- 
lUemte. righted Kow otme diet iipan diet^ fropiiyear 
year^ Many were well inclined towarda ihe Toggea^ 
huegees^ on account of their reformed and oppreaaed 
igdith,* many hostile to the abbot, for having shortly 
before dosed a defensive alliance with Austria, and .for 
nppeariBg to regard the county of Toggenhurg as a fief 
hdd of the emperor and the empire. The longer the 
rfhaird lasted, the more perplexed, of course, became the 
matter out of which it arose. At length the old religious 
hatred thre9 in its venom j for so soon as Schwytz 
hndthe other catholic cantons perceived that Zurich and 
9o>Be afforded assistance to the Toggenburgers chiefiy 
eh the ground of their common faith, and encouraged 
diem to stand fast for their old ri^ts, Schwy tz became 
better inclined to the abbot of St. Gdl. This, however, 
did not deter Zurich and Berne from their purpose, or 
the citizens of Toggenhurg from the exercise of their 
firanehises. The impmal envoy now stepped in with a 
inilBive f^Pom his court, of which die purport was that 
dm emperoET would settle the affair, as the county of 
Toggenhurg had indubitably, from time immemoriBl, 
been a ffef of the empire ; but Zurich and Berne replied, 
that Toggenhurg lay within the Swiss frontier, and that 
the abbot of St. GaU had bng acknowledged them as 
OibltrBtorB. Moreover, the ambassadors of Holland and 
Hhe kings of England and Prusda encouraged the meh 
of Zuri^ ahd Beme in r^tanoe to the emperor. 

matter of dispute became more and more in* 
tMlnite, and tumult and violmoe now arose in Tog* 
genbuj^ itself. The abbot adhered stiffly to the main* 
omenee of Ms usurped power. The Toggmbuigers 
Tifosad obedience, and drove away his funcdonariei ; 
Mmmpaa the abbot posted tna^s on aU the bridges, 
Ipasses iB the district of, Bc Gall. Batiilf 
^BQderi lia laioeme, die most^sealaua ^tiend of the , abbot, 
Oiilid foecOMholte ^cnSona^ out, to beep in dieefc foe 
MmAs of Toggenbiirgr On foe other hand, foe 
8 4 , 









of, 1^Ul#cU|igj exhort^ <iie Ifi£anii 0 d euiUat^ m 

i^ptial fvithout ddoy to t^e sword^ for the old righta d 
poo^ qf, Toggeaburg ai]4 the safety of the psotestant 

, ^ aoon AS the men of Toggenburg saw that Zuzieh 
and |(erpe stood on their side, and that gei^ral Bodsaer 
WU op his inarch from Zurich to their aid, with a 
of nearly S 000 men, they proclaimed wax fra ^ 
maintenance of their rights against the abbot. Rabhola, 
xq eminent member of ihe goyemment of Zurich, heoame 
their leader, as he had before been their friend ai^ 
seUoTj proclaimed a leyy en masses and^engaged the 
abbot’s myrmidons as vigorously with die sword as he 
luul already done with^ the pen. The abbot’s cJoutera 
and cestles were besieged, and the hDops of Zurich 
ravaged the whol^ district of St. Gall without die slightest 
restraint of order, or discipline. 

Now also Lucerne, Uri, Schwytz, Unterwalden^ and 
Zog took up arms, advan^ on Tpggenburg, and oc« 
c^ied the county of Baden. The nuncio gave them 
^ipOQ thalers out of the papal treasury; and in Roiae 
prayers were offered np to the saints for their success. 
(fOnaecrated bullets and amulets were distributed by the 
priests to the soldiers. Berne, on her part, raised 1 0,0Q0 
crowns froipker own treasury, andhrouj^t 15,000 pen 
into djip 4ei4* A Bernese force advani^ against the 
Sti|li, crpsaef the Aar, and joined the forces of Zurich at 
\^Qx^iljingen ; these, at the same time, had taken poa- 
■wiop of. dip whole Thurgau. 

, P^nfer jthespcircuiiistances, GlsnuandSoleurexeiiisuied: 
^ likewise did the bishop cf Constance. Bpsla 
nFrejhuxg lamented this civil contest between Swiss 
^v^BS, apd once more exhorted both aides ta jm 

^ Q«Utquiqiortad )iii valiiai^ 

Boabac]), and afiplia^ 

p>. *a d^|i^meU.,B4 .|9Aa^ 

promMbd 

fadi naotraBty. The emperor, on tb othea Jh^ 
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ran^oned the 'ditSe nf Bwabia^ as fkr us PtesbiiTg^ ia 
Bniigny^ fe the tusiistance ef the abbot 
^eeor^hilej the brsTe Rabhoh bad marched into the 
old abbey-lands ; the banners of Berne and Zurich went 
vlofOrkmsly thit^h the whdie Thnrgau^ as far as the 
tAwti isf St frail : they there placed a garrison in the 
shbey^ and at Rosbach. The panic-stmck abbot had 
already taken refuge for himself and his vahiables at 
Angiiburg. 

The ToggenburgerSj now that their cause was ri^ 
toihws, condemned those of the abbot's peojde to death 
'#he had acte#the part of betrayers towards them ; they 
thvew off the abbot's dominion altogether^ as well as the 
ceimection with Schwytz and Glarus^ and proposed to 
the people of Caster; Uznach; and others to found a 
iiee and ind^iendeut state; like the cantons of the com. 
federacy ; and they plann^ a new constitntiDn; which 
the^ brimght before the diet at Aarsu. But such ka. 
gds^e displeased the leaders of Berne and Zurich; as 
they wouM rather hare had the Toggenburgers for auh* 
than foir felldw- confederates : even RabholZ; the 
zealous champion of the Toggenburg cause; declined to 
second the wiAes of the people^ although they ofikred 
him large sums of money to do so. 

^ Meanwhile infinite wrath and discord prevailed in tha 
cB#tolic cantons. Some were for peace; others for war. 
The Ftench and Austrian ambassadors promised assist, 
antbb;'^ pope sent money; Freybi^ and Scdeur^ 
espoused their cause with the VslaiB; and the whok 
portion of the bailiwicks.^ But those refotmod 
dikkkts, on ihetither hand; whidi had hitherto Temained 
q^j thi^toM^ to take i^ arms; and all bf riiat j»etti^ 
sfiisibh ^in the common bi^widcB actnaHy did take jotf 
hi impport bf Zuridi and Berne. Hras; at this 
ndiltf' 1 ^ 50 ;OOD Bwisf %tood arrayed fbr mortal conffid 
^IM^bichfi^ert at no Ibihaer period hadthe oonflsdai^' 
tHitfifAe ffeld in bqud force against a foreign enesi^' 
Mlk Ms it hMhhod; that ohe vwOrd kept another In 

SOUDOBTIla 
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WMte die efm>ys of the confedeimcT' eat it Airau 
and treated of peaces the land-vogt and knight Ad&tt* 
mans^of Unterwalden marched with 5000 men nfoa 
^blfdge -of Sinfl^ where the forces of Berne lay in 
Hldr “encampment. iThe prieBt of Sins^ on a previOBB 
understanding with Ackermann^ had given a banquet to 
lifee leaders of the Bernese^ in order to lull their vi^iahce. 
Idley were thus taken by surprise^ so that they sated 
diemselves with difficulty. Many of the Bernese weed 
dhdn. Their leader^ Meunier^ who, with dOO men, de* 
^ded himself valiantly, first in the churchyard and 
Chen in the church, was obliged at last to give himself 
and his men up as prisoners ; they would infallibly have 
been cut down without merc^, bad not Ackermann, with 
generous boldness, curbed ffiose blood-thirsty men. The 
Schwytzers had moreover pressed forwards, in the direc- 
tion o£ Hiitten and Bellenscbanz, towards the Lake of 
2uiich. There, howev», diey came upon Hans Wtvt* 
mOller, the vigilant commander of Zurich. Bev^ hours 
long the Schwytzers fought — they lost 200 men ; but 
they were finally compelled to yield to the Zuiichera^ 
Among their slain were found consecrated tickets, wiA 
numbers, and crosses, and assuranoes of victory. 

Knight Ackermann drew catholic reinforcements 
around him fium all quarters. His* troops were above 
12,000 strong. He marched with vigour through the 
IkUd by Muri to Wohlen and Villmergen, where the 
Bernese stood with 6000 men. Here, hi the asne 
region where the Bernese onoe before had aufifexud a 
bloody defeat from the catholic cantons, in l65d,'tbe 
tiWf was again to he reddened with Swiss Uood 
Bwias hands. It was the 25th of July, 1712« 
^tt&ese bad takdn positidn near MetengrOnw The 
Aumdar of artillery opened the conflict > Siac. is^g 
boaM the sfciug^ wu protiUHOd. . At longib^te 
baiMlh brought confUidon and panic among' thq^aiiai^ 
|idn« df the 'Catholic nmtoasi broke their ranka wM. 

10^ ftgbt The plain waa ^str e wed with ithp 
atofO'SOOO catholioiu ^ 
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P1L40B OF AARAU. 


, The Togg^aburgen now having gained possesiaiin of 
Uznach and Gaster^ the town of Rapperswyl being mr*. 
neadeMd to the Zurichers^ and the oon<)uerorB having 
preeaed all aides into the catholic territory, their 
anAagonists at length became intimidated, and beeped 
£or peace. 

Already had the cantons of Lucerne and Uri sub* 
SGiibed to the terms of peace at the diet in Aarau ; but 
^ peasantry of the former canton, incited by the papal 
nuncio, as well as by their own priests and monhs, 
ipould not hear of peace, but had marched against the 
town to force the government into hostilitiea, and from 
thence^ against the Bernese at Villmergen. Hm they 
had rushed on merited destaction. 

iThe general peace of me country was at lei^fth 
concluded at Aarau, on terms of course advantageous to 
the victors. The five catholic cantons were not cmly 
dMnpeUed to cede their rights over Baden, Kappfsrswyb 
and the lower bailiwicks, in fayour of Zurich and Ber^ 
but, besides, to take these two preponderant cantons into 
pai^nership of dominion over the Thurgau and the 
Bheindial, where both religious parties from theuce- 
forward exercised equal rights. Glarus remained exchi- 
aively in the possession of Berne and Zurich. 

The humbled abbot Leod^ar of St Gall would not, 
Itowever, accept the terms of pacification ; and oonse- 
qupntly remained, to the day of his death, in obstinato 
eaUe. Meanwhile the troops of Berne and Zurisi 
occupied his lands. But when the new abbot, Joseph^ 
in 171 B, accepted the above mentioned terms of peace \m 
^DSluch, his lands were restored, and the Toggen^ 
Wt^rs placed once mm in Subjection to him; bat 
flitfi augmented rights and hranchisea, under the guai^ 
Beme and Zuritdi. The pope and his nunoll 
oily fecaiilteAin rejecting tlte peace of Aanu, declaring 
itnmttegether>;«ttU and void. This, hoyever, tzouMid 
bba mUttnciled ' eoofederatee but little; when . 4 to 
fiepfe anmneidiateicta the esntoii of LRcetne 
incited by the clergy agaimit die goranm^ R gaiaitot 
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&»m Entlifaueli was taken into the town^ a tax on moE- 
asteries demanded nf the pope towards covering ip[ar 
oxpeases^ and at the same time the recall of the nuncio 
Cvacciolli wa« .insisted on^ who was denounced as the 
principal {ooisoiter of all the mischief. The bitter effects 
of this war were long felt by the catholic cantons^ which, 
in carrying it on^ had incurred imtnense expenses. 
Snhwy ts imposed on^ every household a tax of hve tbar 
krs. diiUceme was comp^ed to use force in collecting 
her imposts. Uri could only pacify her subjects in the 
Val Levandna by conceding extensive franchise!^ and 
by designating them thenceforwards as ^^well-bdtoved 
and faithful countrymen/’' 


CHAP. XVIII. 

OOOBBB OF EVENTS DI7B1NO TBB BIQHTBBNTH OBNTVltT. 

1702—1781. 

MinoN EEL4nOKS AKD rOLtCT OF THE HELVETIC BOOT AT 
BEOlNHlIfO OF THE EISHTEEKTH CET4TUBY. — JESUIT M1SIIDV& 
— COVSDCT OF DU LUC THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR. — CASE pP 
THOMAS MAS8KER OF COIRE. — CONSPIRACY OF HENZI AT 

BERNE. INSURRECTION OF CHENAUX AT FRETBURQ. — NXW 

AlLiANCE WnH FRANCE. 

On the outbreaking of the war of the Spanish s^p- 
osasion, the intrigues of foreign ambassadors in 
serknd occasion^ partial ferments and divisionsj bi^t 
the confederates kept carefully out of dangerous 
tppglements. They aimed exdusively at securing 
Pf^trality ; a point in which they succeeded 1)ut |]pp^- 
fi^^^^fpr the. security of thrir frontiers and cqxti^um- 
Filipps Buld^Cted to frequent inter^tpna. 

powm harassed the Hdyetic body mth 
ptaxri and goaded tiiem to inward disaeii^oji 

^ Bucceaelm^jih a bi^ 
liras, making rapid approach to rmi—y 
h^ ceased to ie mi^ regai4^^ 



ItOa. RBLATIONS WITH FHANOig. S(!9 

tad lerery one held^ hiimelf jiMfted in pumang liiown 
^itereetB in preference to tlwse of his ocuntry^' 

' The relations which subsisted between the Helvetic 
hedy and France were of a delicate and very peculiar 
nature. The latter power founded an especial claim to 
<^titude on the permanent employmrat of Swiss troops 
in her service ; the French court thought fit to forget 
that the seeming profito of this coimeotion were bou^t 
hy the confederates at the price of streams of bloody of 
(he decay of arts and agriculture^ constantly increasiiig 
morel corruption^ and utter extinction of patriotism and 
public spirit. But France only took account of the sums 
of money transmitted to Switzerland^ regarded the latter 
country in the light of a eoit of province, and treated 
all opposition to her wishes and proceedings as an overt 
act of treason against her majesty. In this spirit the 
French ambassador, count du Luc, expresses himself ; « 

I had believed that, at least, families loaded by France 
with wealth and honours, must necessarily bear the fieur- 
de-lis traced in their inmost hearts : but I find that this 
nation retains no sense of received benefits ; that toUbni 
of favour only weigh with those who enjoyed them per. 
Anally j and do not even influence the sentiments and 
actions of their nearest relations favourably to the in- 
terests of his megesty/' He recommended, by way of 
remedy, to lavish constant good treatment exclusively on 
the pensioners of France, in order that their zeal and 
fidelity may frustrate the res^htnce of others. In like 
manner, he holds it indispensable that the friends of 
France should, at any expense, be promoted to the first 
official stations in the cantons. Du Luc goes on to ad- 
vise that, in all military promotions, particular iittenliDn 
flhpuld be paid to the men of the Thirteen Cantons, and 
those of Valais and the Grisons, who are accustontod 
tb every step made by olhers as a robbery com- 

mitted on themselves. For the rest, heinays, tlto wlldte 
system of policy to be observed with Swits stotesik^ 

' ^ expressed in two words ; — these gentlemeh mix 

he treated With great regard and honourj or ihitfiy 
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end {mt out of fhe power of doing 
The iengdtt idtkh France was capable of goings in or^; 
to strengthen her party in the confederacy^ and to 
fai^, " or fairly crush” her opponents, may be judged" 
of the following incident : ~ 

Thomas Massner of Ooire, a man of enormous wealth^ 
and influence, and who was considered as the head of 
the Austrian party in the Orisons, had made himS^f 
obnoxious to France by his well-known political cori- 
neodone. The following plan was adopted by the French 
ambassador, count du Luc, in order to deprive him of 
the power of doing mischief.” Massner's son, a dad of 
sixteen, a student at Oeneva, was decoyed on a party of 
pleasure into Savoy by the brother of the French agent 
at Coire, kidnapped by the French, and carried off to 
FortTEcluse. The indignant father meditated active re- 
prisalB, and succeeded in obtaining possession of the per- 
son of the French agent at Coire himself, Merveilleux. 
The French ambassador denounced the act as a breach 
of the law of nations; while in the Chisons it passed for 
an bquitahle, though extra-legal, retaliation. Massner’s 
friends compromised the matter, and engaged him to 
liberate his captive, and ask pardon of the French atn. 
bassador, on condition that Ids son should likewise be 
liberated ; but Massner having honourably performed his 
' part of the treaty, and his son being still detained in 
hopdess captivity, he' fell upon new plans of revenge. 
He to<dE prisoner the duke de Vendome, grand prior of 
FranOe, carried him to Feldkirch, and delivered hitn up 
to the Austrians : this excusable act of vengeance proved 
a seed of much misfortune to Massner, The govermu^t 
of the Orisons did its utmost to negotiate the reciprocal 
liberation of ihe captives. On the demand of 
a trihonal was appointed at Ilanz for the trial of Mamnei^ 
who wnight his safety in flight. In 1711^ a sentence of 
outlAWrry was passed against him ; his propeit}^ w|tf ^ 
conflsoated, his house rased to the ground, and a mohiu 
mei^^Of hte ignominy erected on its site. Many ’of;bit'' 
perdM&s^wufe^in^lved in his fall. ^ A thoiMhd flildiiil 
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wore promiaed for hiixi, if delivered alive into tbe 
of justice ; and five hundred ducats for his dead hoc^. , 
The outlaw lived for some time under the safeguard of the 
emperor; hut his services fell insensibly into oblivion at 
the court of Vienna. Disgrace^ disgust^ or lingering lovo 
of country^ impelled him at length to quit the Austrian 
terrih)ry; and he wandered for awhik friendless and 
hsiidesB in the district of Glams : here he was dkco- 
veredj and the French ambassador claimed his surrender. 
He lost his life in his flight by the oversetting of hk 
carriage. The conclusion of peace between France and 
Austria^ in 1714j brought about the liberation of young 
Massner; who was received with exultation by his coun-* 
trymen^ and loaded with honours and dignities in return 
for his protracted trials. 

The years 1702^ and 1705^ exhibited a phenomenon 
in Switzerland which our own times have reproduced 
in the countries which adjoin it^ with striking if not 
permanent efleot. In 1702^ two jesuits made their ap- 
pearanccj accompanied by other monks as well as by 
several laymen, at Chiavenna in the Swiss territory, 
offering little devotional books and images for sals. They 
pretended to the power of forgiving sins and working 
miracles ; and were received with ready credulity in the 
Valteline, though their pretensions bad been laughed at 
in France, in Italy, and even in Spain. They went 
barefoot, slept for only three hours in ibe night, preached 
and heard confessions inl^e day time; they took no salt 
widi their food, tasted neither flesh nor wine, began 
thrii* service at break of day with a procession out of 
the town, and in the afternoon preached abundant ab- 
surdities in the town itself, without text or arrangement, 
to a concourse of people from all quarters : they thun- 
der^ agiMnst vice with ludicrous gestures^ and their 
pre^hjD^nts were heard kneeling by the multitude. 


off upper gai^ents, and with blunt fnives, whidi 
thei*. in their girdles, cut their bare backa, 

in a manner many sympath etic souk^ mdkd 
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iUi 4beBe eachiMtions were m 

epCB'tltetoi M BO cbuFch could oooti^ such ob asieiiu 
Their foUowo^ especially tlioae of the dorical 
ovdeTj appeaired barefoot^ with ropes about iheir neoks^ 
QKmBsof thorns upon their h^ds^ some attir^ in Uack^ 
ediatB in red or white and bhie linen^ others again with 
their faces covered in coarse sacks which hung to the 
ground. Nocturnal processions also were held^ in which 
the penitents carried lanterns on poleSj and heavy crosses^ 
and flogged themselves with scourges armed with points. 
The preachers declared absolutions and benedictions in. 
eflfect^ with regard to those who did not follow their 
discipline in aU points. A large fire kept up beside the 
station of the missionaries was fed^ by the devotion of 
their contrite hearers^ with packs of cards^ seductive 
books^ French head.dre6ses adorned with lace and ri- 
bandsj &c. &c. A little brook was blessed by these ad- 
Tentujers^ that its waters might cure fever and flnx^ 
which happened to be prevalent ; for the same pui^ose^ 
coQsecrat^ tidcets were distributed in the cathedral. One^ 
whose wife and children were sick^ was commanded by 
these jesuitsj in order to effect their cure^ to spend twelve 
days and nights in a wood^ without any other aliment 
thim herbs and roots. On returning half alive to his 
home^ he found his family cured by death. The 
po^e were pmuaded^ that those who contrived to get 
nearest these missionaries during their processions ob- 
tained immediate entrance to heaven, without passing 
through purgatory : accordingly, as every one was de- 
termined to be nearest, it caitie to rows defait; and tu- 
mults took place which could hardly be stilled by ihe 
influence of the spiritual mountebanks. On their de- 
parture, many followed them for eight or nine le^xies 
musks j in order to earn the id)aolution, promised to 
eafand to ,thrir posterity for twenty years after lh^ 
death. These holy doings lasted rill the fatahop of Oaaao 
eatee ^ita^take the waters at 6t. Morits. ^^ This bUiopy a 
aopivivial md card-loving prelate, di^enaed riie oatetidte 
lidtema fmi their penitenrial^racrioes^ by mtpe of hk 
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8piriti3al KutliAnty and essmiile j loose 
more uni venal thiui ever* '' They imAgined/" c 
Hotting^j that diey had fully atoOed fisr their fonDilr 
sins^ Slid lost no time in beginning a nem were/' 

The farce was renewed in 1705. Two jesuit miau 
nonaries came into the democradcal cantons ^oan Italy; 
they preached -repentance and remission of sins every 
where in the open air. Innumerable multitudes gathered 
around them. A mob of all ranks followed them shout 
from place to place j and those of their hearers who set 
up for extraordinary devotion appeared hi hlaek gaiu 
mentsj widi robes and chains round their neck and ioina: 
but the most devout of all enacted the scenes of the 
crucifixion. They went about barefoot, wearing crowns 
of thorns on their heads, and dragging heavy crosses, 
and allowed themselves to be struck, thrust about, and 
scourged by persons paid for it, misinterpreting, in a 
childish manner, the words of Jesus Christ, — if any 
one will come after me, let- him take up his cross and 
follow me.” The missionaries left Switzerland loaded 
with wealth ; and even flattered the pope with the agree*- 
able anticipation that the protestant part of Switzerland 
might be led back to the lap of the church. 

The outward peace enjoyed by the confederacy dur* 
ing the eighteenth century (the last of its existence in 
its primitive form) was contrasted by incessant inward 
disturbances. The first of these which claims our afU 
tention is the conspiracy of Henzi at Bame. Here, as 
in most towns of the confederacy, a more and more 
formal and regular aristodEcy had grown up by degrees 
in the course of cenliaries. ^om time immemoriid the 
powers of government had been held by the avoym* and 
council. For the protection of die burghm against the 
i^oTMuhiiients of die oomteil, and of that body againfit 
Abe influence of the multito^, an assembly of 200 oi 
the most reapeddfle burghers wna forinefl, the mem* 
beea^taf whii^ woe annually ducted. The Jiest isib 
poaauBt nets, wliieh impoaed duties m every 
BOtsoifly^flsr Umaeif Iwt for Ins posterity, ware 
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broughl befoie the whde body of dtizens^ and even 
ooRntry people ; the more so as at that time a few yii. 
luges coRstituted the whole domain of Berne. The 
contuinil aggrandisement of the state rendered obsolete 
the fundamental laws of its ccmstitutionj which became 
imperceptibly modified in proportion as political emer*- 
graoies appeared to require alterations. Wlien the power 
of Berne was doubled by the conquest of the Vaud^ the 
assembly of the burghers ceased to be thought of. The 
dignities of the state became hereditary in those families 
^^hich had once obtained a seat in the great council. It 
is true that the other burghers remained eligible to public 
functions ; but it was rarely indeed, and generally by 
means of intermarriages, that a new family raised itself 
to the rank of the rulers de facto. 

The administration of these ruling families was, in 
general, not devoid of wisdom and equity ; and, in feet, 
the principal subject of complaint was that participation 
in state affairs had ceased to be open to all. It was, 
however, precisely this system of aristocratic exclusion 
which was felt so insiipportaldy by many of those who 
were subjected to it, that so early as 1 710 attempts were 
made to break it up. These were renewed with increased 
vigour, in 1743, by six and twenty burghers, who com- 
bined to petition the council for t^ revival of a greater 
equality of rights in favour of the general body of citi- 
zens. These adventurous men incurred the censure of the 
authorities, and were placed under arrest’ in their houses 
or banished. Amongst the exiles was Samuel Henzi, a 
man of no ordinary talent and spirit. He had fij^ 
on Neufchatel as the place of his banishment ; the term 
of which was sluHtened by the favour of the authorities. 
On his return, the embarrassed state in which he found 
his domestic economy, and the iU-suocess of his effiirts 
to obtain a lucrative office, may have mingled with other 
motives in inducing him to take the lead in a deaerate 
nndertakingnf a band of msleontents, who, wathout 
awnep, aiw, or even unity of pui^ose, dissmaedr of 
mrturmiig a government strong In its ossn ntaourSesi 
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and sure of support from the whole Helvetic body^ and: 
of instituting equality of rights among all hurghersj and 
appointment to all offices by lot. Yet, with all their root 
and branch workj the conspirators had no idea of reme- 
dying the real defects of the state^ of satisfying the pre- 
valent and increashfijg discontents of the Vaud^ or of 
procuring an extension of political rights to the whole 
people: for^ in the plan of a constitution annexed to 
their meditated manifesto, exclusive regard was paid to 
the burghers at Berne ; and the rest of the people would 
hardly have been bettered by their accession to the dig- 
nities which had hitherto been engrossed by the ruling 
families. The ISth of July, 1749, was fixed for the 
execution of the plans of the conspirators; but many of 
their own number had opened their eyes by this time 
to the utter impossibility of success, produced by the 
disunion and imprudence of their colleagues — to the 
passion and cupi^ty of some, and the atrocious hopes 
of murder and plunder entertained by others. No man 
felt more sensibly the criminal views of his party than 
the only man of ability and pilbhc spirit among them, 
Henzi. He would not betray those with whom he had 
long pursued the same object ; but he made an attempt 
to save himself by flight from farther participation in 
their plans, and foreseen destin^. It was too late : a 
betrayer had already done his work, Henzi and other 
heads of the party were taken and beheaded during the 
first exasperation of the government. Sentence of death 
was also pronounced upon some who had made their 
escape j others were imprisoned or banished, but soon 
afterwards pardoned, On embarking with her tw6 sons 
to quit the Helvetic territory, the wife of Henzi ex- 
daimed, 1 would rather see these children sink in the 
Rhine-steeam than they should not one day learn to 
avellge the murder of their father/' However, when 
the sons came to manhood, they displayed more mag- 
nmiiuiiy than their mother : and one of them, who rose 
to diatiwAitfn in Ihe service of the Netherlands, requited 
with good offices to the burghers of Ms native town the ‘ 
T 2 
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unmerited misfortunes which they had brought ttpeu his 
family. 

In FVeyburg, — where, in old times, equality of rights 
for all burghers had been settled as a principle, — a no 
less dose aristocracy had formed itself than in Berne, 
since the middle of the seventeenth century. A few 
houses, under the denomination of setyret families, had 
contrived to exclude, not only the country people, but a 
large proportion likewise of the town burghers, frcmi all 
participation in public affairs; and, in 1684, admission 
into the number of these secret families was rendered 
wholly impossible. From thenceforwards, constantly 
increasing discontent displayed itself both in town and 
country. Several very moderate proposes for alleviating 
the pressure of this oligarchy were rejected with such 
haughtiness by the government, that disaffection swelled 
into revolt. In 1781, Peter Nicolas Chenaux of la 
Tour de Treme, John Peter Raccaud, and an advocate 
of Gruy^res, of the name of Castellas, formed a league 
for the achievement of a higher degree of freedom. 
First they endeavoured to work upon Ae people by fair 
promises. Then Chenaux, at the head of a select band 
of fifty or sixty, undertook to terrify the govemtflitnt 
into a compromise. ' But the gates being closed on the 
party, and the walls manned with armed burghers, this 
undertaking ended in open revolt. The toll of idarm- 
bdls summoned up the country people from evefy ball 
and valley in the canton to assist in the coercion the 
domineering capital. A body of nearly three tbonMnd 
men encamped before the walls of Freyburg, and fotliier 
aid was hourly expected. The terrified 4lfUrgbers^ rep- 
Btantly called for the armed interventian of fienilS)^i.nd 
the l^ter town detached a part of its guard uritbout 
delay. Three hundred dragoons marehed upon 
burg^ and were to be followed by ficrartem imndred isii. 
The burghers of Freyburg now* dioogbe 
strong enough to meet 'force widi force. ThU gidriocn 
made a sdly from the town, and on to -fi i i t'Ul gb^ 6f 
*thc Bernese fiag, not to mention to heavy 
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maleeontents solicited an armistice. The surrender of 
their arms and of their ringleaders was demanded as 
preliminary to all negotiation. The people refused the 
latter of these conditions^ but fled panic-struck on the 
first attack^ without making any resistance. The whole 
aflair would have ended without bloodshed^ had not the 
leader Ghenaux been murdered in his flight by Henry 
Rosier^ himself one of the popular party. The two re- 
maining heads of the insurgents got clear off: Chenaux’s 
corpee.was delivered to the public executioner^ and his 
he^ fixed on a spear above the Romont gate. Sentence 
of de^ was passed on Castellaz and Raccaudj the two 
fugitives. Several others were visited with less degrees 
of puni^ment : new reinforcements from Berne^ Soleure^ 
and LucernCj secured the town from any recurrence of 
tumult^ and their ambassadors strove to promote the re- 
storation of tranquillity. It was ordered to be pro- 
claimed^ from all the pulpits^ that the council was well 
disposed to protect the old and well attested rights of its 
loving 6u1]ject8j as well as to hear^ with its never-failing 
graciousnesB, every suitable and respectful representation. 
Three days were allotted to each commune to lay their 
complaints and wishes before the government^ through 
delegates. But when months elapsed without the popular 
grievances having obtained a hearings the loss of 
Ghenaux began to be appreciated. Multitudes assembled 
round his tomb weeping and praying; pilgrimages^ as 
if to the tomb of a saintj were made thither with 
baaiim^ and with crucifixes. Vainly were these de- 
mons&ations of feeling srigmatised^ by the government 
aa dimae agianat the state^ by the bi^op as impious 
profai»adi0n& They were neither to he checked by 
poahiig aentinelsj nor Mminating excommunications, 
flliaf were the la^ sad consolation of the people^ — the 
leal enhatitute Jar hopes that were already given up. 

tn >tba diaanilBd aad feeble state of Swiss con- 
federaticM^ it could not be matter of mu(m si'rprise that 
fojnpgneie hc^en to treat it with very little respeet. 
Ipikead o£ intrigue and corruption being now what 
T 3 
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Philip de Coroines had called them^ the meang of 
vanquishing the Swiss^ naked menaces often proved a 
very successful substitute. Austria^ and still more 
France, perpetually encroached upon them. A fertile 
source of annoyance were the constant efforts of these 
powers to jostle one another out of favour with the con* 
federation, and in case of war to secure themselves an 
exclusive supply of Swiss soldiers. France in general 
gained the upper hand in these competitions, and re- 
warded the land from which she drew whole hordes of 
recruits by restraints on trade, prohibitions of export, 
and all the frauds of national bankruptcy. Al^ut the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the confederates had 
sunk into such contempt at the French court, that they 
refrained from addressing even the most equitable 
demands to it, in the certain anticipation of a refusal. 
But all slights were compensated by such banquets as 
that which the French ambassador gave at Sol^re on 
the 13th of September, 17^1> in honour of the birth of 
an heir to the throne. On this occasion a large amount 
of gold and silver coins was thrown eeowd, to be 

scrambled for at six different points of the town. In 
honour of the same happy event, gold medals of laige 
size were distributed to all the principal persons in the 
cantons. These were received with great pleasure 
throughout the whole confederation; and the ambassador 
had the address to reconcile Zuridi and Berne with the 
French court, after a long period of mutual alienation. 
Finally, in 1777^ a new alliance of the whole Helvetic 
body with the crown of France was solemnly concluded 
at Soleure. But the confirmation of those commercial 
privileges, which the confederates had looked for foom 
this alliance, were postponed by one of Us claueesji which 
■et forth, that both contracting parties, nmnated. fay 
perfoct reciprocal confidence, bad been unwilling to 
delay,) by farther discussions, the oonduaion ef tbe 
prsMBt alliaBce.*' 
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CHAP. XIX. 

DISTURBANCES AX GENEVA^ AND IN NEUPCBATEL. 

1707—1789. 


AKROQANCE OF “ PATRICIAKS AT GENEVA. POPULAR EBULLf.. 

TION AGAINST THEM IN 1707. RENEWED IN 1714. 

YA-GAIN in 1734. DEFENSIVE MEASURES OF THE COUNCIL 

BAFFLED BY THE POPULACE. EDICT OF 1738. BURNING 

OF T«1E BOOKS OF ROUSSEAU- REPRESENTATIVE AND NEGA- 
TIVE PARTIES. ARMED INTERVENTION OF FRANCE, ZURICH, 

AND BERNE. INTRIGUES OF THE FRENCH. OF THE NEGA- 
TIVES. REVOLT OF THE REPRESENTATIVES, WHO ERECT A NEW 

CONSTITUTION. FRESH INTERFERENCE OF FRANCE, BERNE, 

AND SAVOY. — ENTRANCE AND OCCUPATION- OF GENEVA BY 

THEIR TROOPS. RioLEMENT OF 1782. — ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

— DISCONTENTS IN NEUFCHATEL. DEATH OF OAUDOT.— MAG- 

NANIMITY OF FREDERICK II. OF PRUSSIA. 

Shortly after the e^blishment of Genevan independ- 
ence, it had been decreed by the general assembl)', for 
the better suppression of hostile attempts against their 
kard-^vonfre^om, that whoever should propose a change 
in the government of Geneva should he considered to 
deserve capital punishment. This did not, however, 
hinder akeradons being made, at different times, in various 
parts of the constitution. So early as the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the laws were revised and improved. 
The advantageous situation of the town and the long 
duration of peace promoted the increase of wealth in 
Geneva, aiid the rise of many families, to opulence. 
These^families aimed at s^arating themsdives from their 
i(alhiW4icitizeng, even in their places of habitation, by 
aettliiig in the upper part of the town, near the council- 
house^ whtk the other burghera inhahitetUhe lower town. 
The principal families already regarded their selvei a» a 
Rtanding patriciate ; and even the name of patriot 
pame into use in the a(?ts of council. The R^gistre* 4u 
T '4 
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de la R^ublique de Gen^ contain the ioiloEiEg 
mactfShety dated I69O, on occasion of calumniouB 
upon a member of some privil^jed family : — “ Lesqititt 
brui^ tendent d le priver de i'kmneur auquel il estimaH 
itrem droit de pritendre par son dge, ses services^ ei la 
/hmiiie patricienne dont il descend** In the years pre- 
cediDg die breaking out of the tumults which we ^idl 
hare to relate^ many examples of favouritism occur in 
the elections of members of council ; and a decree was 
passedj on the 9th January, l697j d'empecher que I* on 
donne aiussi facilement le litre de madame auJi; femmes de 
toutes conditions,** 

The year 1707 witnessed an effort of tlie inferior 
burghers to wrest from the principal families a part of 
thar Harped power, and to introduce amendments in 
the constitution. In this emergency, the council invoked 
the mediation of Berne and Zurich, received a con- 
federate garrison, and maintained itself by foroEo^ arms 
and by execution of its principal antagonists, A renewal 
of the disturbances which had been quelled by such 
violent measures, was produced, in 1714, by the impo- 
dtion of an arbitrary tax by the council for the enlarge- 
meat and completion of the fortifications of the town. 
This stretch of power occasioned great discontent among 
die tnirghers; bitter attacks and censures on thegovern- 
meut appeared in print ; and the more strictly these were 
prohibit^ they obtained the more eager perusal and 
credence. One of thaarch-promoters of the rising storm 
woa Michtiel Ducrest, a Genevan burgher and noblej 
an officer in the army, and a member of thegreat ooudcU. 
This man opposed himself with extraordinary vebemetme 
toe die building of the new fordficatioiis, and halted 
o&naive charges on the partisans of thaideasiupe. Tim 
gevenuBient condenutod him to recant, aad, on hisevadtoig 
coiEp^anee by flight, a penal sentenee was pironoonoed 
againsthiiE. New attests whii^ he made to excito 
diatodbanoe were followed bya sentenoeof petpett^ iiBK 
plii|^sihaaB€fnt* This sentence couM not be put hi «Ke» 
OtoSim, sa Duarest had taken flsfnge under u tenliE 
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where he Bet at defiance the eouneilClf « 
<3ene^a^ and provoked that body to such a degree bj^hie 
waitings and intrigues wainst them^ that Bentences more 
and mors severe were heaped upon hia headj until at 
Jength the moat offensive of his writings was tom by the' 
hangman^ and his effigy was suspended from the gallows. 
His person, however, enjoyed impunity till 1744, when 
be was taken into custody in the territory of Berne. The 
government of Geneva did not thirst for his blood, and 
was content with his perpetual imprisonment. Even in 
this situation he contrived to mix in Henzi's conspiracy, 
was confined in the castle of Aarburg, and closed, in ex- 
tr^e old age, as a state prisoner, a life which he had 
spesit in incessant labours in the cause of democracy* 
Meanwhile Geneva continued to be agitated by party 
manoeuvres and popular discontents. In the year 1734, 
a body of 800 burghers addressed themselves to the heads 
of the govemmenf, desiring the curtailment of the pro- 
jected fortifications, and the repeal of the tax levied for 
that object. The council only replied by preparations for 
defence : fire arms were transported to the council hall ; 
barricades erected in the approaches thither as wdl as in 
those to the upper town, where the principal class of 
burghers lived, and the garrison kept in readiness to act 
on the first signal. All this apparatus was regarded with 
mistrust by the burghers, who were still farther provoked 
by reports of the approach of Bernese troops, and by the 
removal of a part of the toipi artillery to the upper 
regions, while two and twenty other pieces were spiked. 
The multitude made themselves masters of the city guard, 
pmteid fiekhpieces on ^le road by which the troops from 
Bevne were expected, and tumultnously demanded the 
ooiMrocation of the burgher assembly, the sovereign au- 
tboatity of Geneva. The council (»ntrived to win over 
1^ members of this body so far that they voted una- 
ntingiwly the completion o£ the fortifi^tions and the 
centituiaace of the tax for ten years. The drriaration 
anMUieaty and improvement of the criminal and jndU;ud 
adliiKttatvadon fbuned the rest of their husinsaa. The 
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, Hc^hers laid down their arms and returned to their or- 
ifinary vocations,; so that an embassy which arrived 
from Zurich and Berne found Geneva in a state of ap* 
parent tranquillity. Permanent ill will was fostered only 
against th|^yndic Trembley^ commander of the garrison 
and conductor of the defensive preparations of the 
council. Whatever this person had done by the in- 
structions of the council was laid to his individud account^ 
and added to the mass of dark imputations which were 
heaped on him^ as the head of an already obnoxious 
family. He plumed himself on the favour of the con- 
federate ambassadors^ and forfeited thus tlm last chance 
of retrieving himself in the public opinion. The re- 
membrance of the armed intervention of Zurich and 
Beme^ in 1707^ was too recent to admit of their am- 
bassadors doing any good to Trembley’s cause through 
the medium of pacific intercession. The departure of 
these embassies removed the only screen of tbe syndic : 
he demanded his dismission^ which was refhsed him^ in 
order to deprive him of his functions more ignuminiou^y. 
No resistance or artifice of a powerful connection could 
save him: the tumults were renewed withf increased 
fury ; and the question soon ceased to regard the person 
or party of Trembley^ and became that of the taiumph of 
the aristocratic or democratic principle at Geneva. In 
I737j the council ventured several arrests^ and the con- 
sequence Was that the whole body of burghers rushed to 
armSj and the council wtf defeated^ not without hlood- 
shed. A garrison from Berne and Zurich was thrown 
into the town : the ambassadors of these cantonSj in 
concert with the French ambassador^ undertook the office 
of mediators^ and in 1758 framed a constitution which 
set limits to the assumptions of the council and the prin- 
cipal families^ and was gratefully and all hut unammonaly 
accepted as a fundamental law by 'the burghera* 

After four and twenty years of repose and pro^oiilyj 
occasion was given to new political movements at Genem 
by a ssl^ject of a nature purely speculative. It plotted 
more than one government about this time to appAy iShe 
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doom of fire, which had been visited by inquisitors^ on 
the ill fated victims of their z^otry, to certain of the 
more remarkable works of the human intellect, — a pro- 
ceeding highly calculated to draw the eyes of the reading 
public on productions which seemed woig^ of such 
signal condemnation. On the first appearWce of that 
work of Rousseau which opened views so novel and so 
striking on the moral, and still more on the physical, 
education of man, the parliament of Paris had the work 
burnt by the hangman, and sentenced Rousseau to im- 
prisonment, which he only escaped by flight. Both of 
these decisions were immediately repeated by the council 
of Geneva, which improved on them by launching a like 
condemnatory sentence against the Contrat Social of the 
same author. It was in vain that Rousseau’s connections 
demanded a copy of the sentence against him : their re- 
iterated demands, though supported by a large body of 
burghers, were rejected by the council. The popular 
party, which vin^cated the right of the burgher as. 
sembly to bring up representations or remonstrances 
against the council on any subject under discussion, dis- 
tinguished themselves by the name of representatives. 
Their claims were met by asserting a droit nigatif, or 
right of rejection, on the strength of which the council 
pretended that nothing that should not have been pre- 
viously. consented to by themselves could come before 
the general assembly. The partisans of the council were 
called « 

The tranquillity of Geneva was once more disturbed 
to such a degree by passionate discourses, party writiDgs, 
and manoeuvres, that tl^e ambassadors of Zurich, Berne, 
and France again interfered, and pronounced themselves 
in favour of the council. The representatives rejected 
their decisioD, the ambassadors .left Geneva, Fr^ch 
troops advBcnced on *the town, and all trade and inter- 
eoime were suspended. But the french ministry 
speedfiy became lukewarm in the cause of the negarives. 
TJie latter, when they found themselves abandoned by 
fbvdgn aid, apprel^nding what might ensue, patdind 
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up a peace with the representatives. By a compact 
ckned in Miuch^ 1768^ the burghers acquired valuaUe 
rights^ and even a third party^ that of the so-called 
(old inhabitants, excluded by birth 
^tom takiM part in public affairs,) obtained extended 
franchises,^nd was flattered with a prospect of par. 
ticipation in all the rights of citizenship. But on re- 
covery from the first panic, reciprocal hatred soon 
revived. The negatives were vexed at having made such 
important sacrifices, and aimed at resuming all their 
former ascendency. Moreover they found a favourable 
hearing in the French court, which had long viewed 
with an evil eye the trade and wealth of Geneva, de- 
sired to raise the neighbouring Versoix to a commercial 
town,, and hoped, by encouraging tumult and disorder 
at Geneva, either to annihilate its industry and opulence, 
or ultimately to bring it under the sovereignty of France. 
I^zench emissaries therefore aided the negatives inrSpi- 
riting the nafi/a up against the representatives, by pro- 
mising to confer on them ‘the firanchises withheld by 
the latter. But the representatives flew to arms, took 
possession of the gates, and speedily succeeded in dis- 
aiming the unpractised and undisciplined mob of natifs, 
Wdl aware* by what man oeuvres the natifs had been 
led to revolt, they prudently abstained from taking any 
vindiotive measures against them ; but, on the contrary, 
imparted to them, in that equality of rights 

which had been promised by the negatives, ^nd en^ 
deavoured thus to win them over permanently to the 
common cause. The coundl, on other hand, im^ 
pdled by French influence, (kolared the newly-conferred 
rights illegally ejctorted, and invoked the mediation of 
Berae and ^^Zuridi. But betwixt reprmntative atuh^ 
boifiBees and^ negative assumption, ^ ambassadors ef 
these towns could exert but limited influence. They 
co ss ycd tofift sn end to disputes by amicable arrasgs- 
moDlB^ baffled by ^le intrigues of the 

omtrti resolved to reix^ko no ikinointalieit 

Sfuteoi Oft ifea frontiers, and soon prooeadail 
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force in support of its secret policy. The first act of 
aggression was to garrison Versoix ; a measure which 
gave just offence to Zurich and Bemej who thereupon 
renounced all adhesion to the mediation of 1738^ and 
left the Genevans to their own discretion. ranee also 
declared she would mix no more in the awrs of Ge- 
neva — the goyemment was overthrown — and a new 
constitution established. 

Zurich and Berne now declared formally and coldly 
that they could not acknowledge a government erected 
by revolt. Still more indignation was exhibited by 
France and Savoy^ who entered into a league for the 
coercion of the town. Berne, too, joined this league in 
178^ that the destiny of Geneva, that point d'appui 
of her own dominion, might not be trusted altogether 
to the caprice of foreign powers. On the appearance 
of the allied troops before the gates of Geneva, the 
burghers, unaware of the bad state of their defences, 
swore to bury themselves in the ruins of their native 
town rather than yield. But when the cannon of the 
besiegers was advanced up to their walls, and the alter- 
native of desperate resistance or surrender was offered, 
the disunited city opened her gates without stroke of 
sword, after the principal heads of the representative 
party had taken to flight. Mortal dread accompanied 
the victorious troops as they entered Geneva. Many 
had reason to tremble for their lives, their liberty, ami 
pOBsessipns. No punishments, however, were inflicted, 
excepting only the banishment of the principal popular 
leaders ; but the rights of the burghers were almost en- 
tirely annihilated by the arbitrary arrangements of the 
vie tom ^ the government was invested by them with 
almost unlimited power, and proceeded under their 
au^ices to prohibit all secret societies, military exer- 
cises, bot^B and pamphlets on recent events, and to re. 
infbree the garrison by 1300 men und^ fmreign leaders. 
Thus the town was i^uoed to utter aabjecdon, and de« 
populated by exile and emigration. From thenonfinr- 
wards commerce and enterprise fell into decay ; 
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for seven long years a forced^ unnatural calm dwelt in 
Qeneva.* 

. During these years the government was conducted with 
much mildnessj the administration of justice was im<^ 
partial^ thi^t of the public revenues incorrupt^ art and 
industry were encouraged to the utmost. But nothing 
could win the lost hearts of the people back to the 
government. The iniquity of the so-called riglement 
of 1782j the destruction of their franchises^ and the 
disarming of their persons^ had wounded irrecoverably 
the feelings of the burghers. The malecontents increased 
daily in number; and even many former negatives now 
disowned their party^ which had gone greater lengths 
than they had ever wished or expected. At length, on 
the death of Vergennes, the French minister, and arch 
enemy of Genevan independence, the spirit of freedom 
awoke with all its ancient strength in Geneva, and the 
burghers arose to break their slavish fetters. But the 
recital of the subsequent occurrences must be postponed 
until we come to notice the train of events fired by the 
French revolution. 

The little principality of Neufcbatel, the succession 
of which bad descended in the same line since the cera 
of the second Burgundian monarchy, came, in 1707, 
into the hands of the king of Prussia, as next heir to 
the ancient house of Chalon. In 1748, Frederick II. 
displayed that love of economy which distinguished all 
his measures, by fanning out certain pai^ of the public 
revenue arising from tithes, ground rents, and the 
crown lands ; from the former administration of which 
many of the inhabitants had enjoyed considerable pro- 
fits. The loss of these, of course, was felt as a gnspaim 
hy the losers ; but what was viewed with more concern 
by the mass of the inhabitants was the prospect of 
farther innovations. Accordingly five communes of tbe 
Val d^'TVavers transmitted their remonatrances throu^ 
a delegate to Berlin ; and their example waa soon aft^ 
wards followed throughout the principality. 

B See the Appendix. 
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■TJie arriraj of two commiBsaries, despatched by the 
king to Neufchatel, was viewed with discontent as an 
eneroachment on its immunities. Shortly after their 
comingj an attempt was made to put in execution the 
ptopoaedk financial system^ of which the only result was 
to provoke a tumultuous popular movement On the 
7th of Januaryj 17h'7j the burgher assembly of Neuf- 
chatd passed a resolution of exclusion from the rights 
of citizenship^ against all who should farm or guarantee 
the farming of the revenues. On this the royal cora- 
missaryj Von Derschau^ brought a suit before the 
council of Berncj against the town of Neufchatel ; and 
the advocate-general, Gaudot^ who had formerly been a 
popular favourite^ much to the surprise of his fellow- 
citizens^ seceded to the royal side^ and then cef or wards 
gave his active assistance to the commissary. 

The cause was decided at Berne (with some limit- 
ations) in the royal favour. With regard to the reso- 
lutions of the Neufchatel burghers, already referred to, 
it was decreed that they shoifid be cancelled in the pre- 
sence of the burgher assembly, and a public apology 
made *to the vice-governor. The costs of the whole 
process to be paid by the town. Gaudot, who had at- 
tacked the civic immunities both by word and writing, 
naturally became an object of popular indignation. ^ By 
way of compensation, however, he received a lucrative 
government office, along with the functions of procurator- 
general, from ^hich another man had been removed 
who possessed the popular favdur. He returned to 
Neufchatel from Berne with the royal plenipotentiaries. 
These and the vice-governor advised him to take up his 
residence in the castle ; but, in spite of their recom- 
mendations, Gaudot thought fit to repair to his own 
residence. The same evening, clamour and disturbance 
took place around the house, which the magistrates were 
forced to protect by military force. The next morning 
the mob returned in increased numbers, and was still 
farther exasperated by missiles being throv a down upon 
them. A carriage, escorted by servants in the royd 



fivery, wliSdi hsdbeen sent %y thb ldiig’»«sBuaMHy4p^ 
Gttadot^ was knocked to pieces by th^4BfuTiatiirimilnC!* 
tude. Gaudqt and his nephew now iinpTudent||r 
from the windows^ and tHeif^Ots took effect, 
theiHfleWea. The eicasperated populace ibrced^ih^ jp^ 
into the house ; Gaudot was killed by three shotSy^^^ 
the mob dispersed after the deed, with cries of " Me|| 
Hye the king!” The chief actors in thiaijtiii^M^ 
escaped, and could be executed only in effig|l^l^Se 
whc^e affair was ultimately compron{ised by th||^N||p4 
yolent moderation of the great Frederick 
of paciff cation were accepted by the communes, Marhkh 
prorided alike against arbitrary government and populai^ 
turbulence. On this occasion, Frederick^displayed^iissOf 
generosity than would have been shown by any cantamd 
government j and his conduct seemed to justify *;^jff||£ 
general reflection, which must often occur to the tfiMleilt 
of Swiss history, that when administrative abusei^^llt 
introduced into a monarchy, it only requires a 
(hsposed and enlightened prince to crush the ganpW 
official oppressors and extortioners ; because sucii ‘ik 
prince is powerfully backed in such measures §y the 
public opinion. \^ereBS, when the majwity of Ihe 
ruling class in misnamed repubEcs is corrupter! so fm 
m to speculate on the profits of malversation, it gene- 
ralhf takes care to recruit its ranks with new ace<mv>- 
ptioes ; or, at all events, only to promote to piiKEe 
offices such men as wiU at least shut tb^ eyes to |faUil 3 
abuses. The magnanimity of Frederick was but^^lil 
repaid to hit successor by the tumults whidi ensued dH 
Neuftdiatel oft the commencement of the Fren^ rei^Kf 
ludon ; and we have lately seen the some vnisniidi^ 
stitiidings, as in fhe last century, arise between the itoi^ 
otfntoii of Neufchfttf^ and ito Prussiah sovereigni 
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vixw or the state of switzsalavd shortly before 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


^centa^ immediately preceding the French 
rmnulK was the first in wMch the frontierB of the 
body had never been, approached by forogn 
wuHhw The^load of taxes which pressed on neighbour, 
ing nations was unknown in Switzerland ; and most of 
her governments^ exclueively defended by their armed 
populations, seemed as secure as military monarchies 
fleiteed with bayonets. It is therefore that those years 
Upteheen described by some contemporariea as a season 
dl 4idt7on calm, auspicious to every kind of insu 
movement, OthefS, again, look back to them as a time 
of deplorable slavery; during which monopolies and 
«i|prporation privileges had become acknowledged parts 
^ the public regimen. Tbe country might be com- 
pared %o a,, well-fed and carefully -tended child, every 
one of whose movements, however, was kept under 
minute controL 

The democratical cantons, where the assembled popu- 
lation exercised the supreme power in their 
held the lowest station, in almMt every respect, amongst 
the confederateth Narrowness of mind and ignorant 
hatred of all innovation withstood every proposal of 
improvement ; while passion and prejudice, aided by ' 
the artifices of demagogues, often occasioned acts of 
crying injustice. Judicial proceedings were, in the 
fairest degree, arbitrary; confession of crimes was ex- 
tracted by torture ; whic^ indeed, ^ as often employed, 
when nothing more remained to confess. Capital 
punishment, even for minor offences, was by no means 
rare. Public offices, particularly that of bailiff* or land- 
vDgt, were commonly conferred not on the wonideit, 
but on the highest fairer ; and the proceeda of this 
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nominioiu traffic went to the public treaainy. Waaitio be 
wondered at if these functionaries in thrir titm KtJtaS^ 
tioer up to auction in their bailiwicks^ and ^de|vOared 
to recover their adyanoes to the government hy every 
sort of oppresrion of its subjects ? Mental cultivation was 
awtranely neglected in these cantons^ scientific establish- 
penti were rare^ and those for education were^ for tike 
moat part, in the hands of the capuchins ; whose esprit 
de corps was at least on one occasion benafidsl, by pre- 
venting the admission of the Jesuits into the canton of 
Schwytz in 1758. Ebewbere, however, limiiar in. 
fluenoes produced worse effects. In Glarus, so as 
17 B 0 , an unfortunate servant girl was executed as a 
witch, on the charge of having lamed the leg of a 
child by magic, and having caused it to vomit pina. 
Credubus soub were even found to believe the affirti^ 
ation that the girl had administered pin-seed throogli 
the medium of a magical cake, which had afterwarda 
borne its friak within the body of the ahild. The po- 
litical relations of these cantons, in tite' period now 
before us, were of little importance. » 

The oonatitutions of the aristocratical cantons fttd all 
of them this circumttanee in ooinnKm, that not only the 
capital towns assumed the rule of the whde canton, but 
the burghm of those towns tiimnadves were divided 
into rulmg and non-iuling fomiliea, of which the foaikier 
montpoliaed admission to all places of honour/ Buttite 
governments of these cantons dcamve to be taneated of 
more at fongth.* 

Berne, which, in the first period after its foundation^ 
had no domains of any importance outride its wsBI, 
poasessed in that immediately precedkig the f^ren& 
revnhitiiMi a territory oontaiDiiig more than 409,000 
inhriWteate. Thia^nriderahle tract of land was adml- 
l uate aiad bjr£50iulmg famiHes, vf wfalehi however, tatfy 
about iixty wen in actual poaaarion of g ovcrmi rititl 
and those agam were divided into wdSaHod gttfit^M 
small iatnlkwb and did aal eaaily Mkr otben mriaa 
aatonwitiadicsa taMettete# Ajipwrim 
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aa equality with them. The sovereign power resided 
in S99 persons^ of whom the great council was com- 
posed. A little council or senate of five-and-twenty 
formed the executive. The rural districts and the Fays 
de Vaud were governed by land-vogts or bailiffs. It 
was chiefly there that discontent prevaiJed against the 
Bernese government The nobles of the Fays de Vaud 
were rendered wholly insenribie to the real and solid 
advantages secured to them by that government^ by re- 
sentment of their exduaion all puUic employmefits. 
The peasants of that district^ for the roost part snlde^ 
or bondsmen of the nobles^ sighed under the weight of 
feudal oppression and its aenustomed offspring; poverty^ 
neglected cultorej mental and moral abt^on. A sin- 
gular attempt at revolt waa made in 1 7^3 by major 
Danisl Abraham Davel^ a well-inlentiofied raan^ of ex- 
cellent cbiiecterj but a decided political and religiouB 
enthuaiaatj possttsed with the idea that he was caUed by 
inspiratiim to emancipate the Vaud finom Berne. He 
aaserohled the regiment of militia which he ooramtndedj 
under the pretext of a review, ahd with these troops, 
who were altogether iginnuit of his real design, and un- 
provided with stores at ammunition, he surprised the 
town of Lausanne at a print of time when all tlM Bernese 
laud-vogts had gone to Berne for the annual installatiorb 
Davel offiaiad his aid for the restoration of iadependenee 
to the hastily assembled town oounciL He founds how- 
ever, no kindred spirit in that body ,* and the cautious 
citizens put him off with fair words till a force waa 
undy ama sufficient to crush bun. Meanwhile hk 
trp^ had discovered the real oitject of their cornmander, 
and ahrank from him in 8ur|uise and consaeniatioa. He 
hi^tf was arreatodi cmefly tortured for the diseovety 
of iu^nnnphoei, ^ whm be hini none, ai^ lastly beheaded* 

A nertsin oontomiid of srimlsetic soqOireiiients seeitied 
tlto mexaiU^ and s^il^ editcaCioii 

tq^y mine to deserve the kw co te oa wk^ k 
wi|^^ .^OOQidiagly those patriium yoate ^ inf 
serve in the qimy remained for dm moat ^fart xxtmk^ • 
u 2 
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ployed until they obtained places under government. 
The establishment of what was called the exterior state 
afforded but a superficial substitute for more solid attain- 
mentSj and initiated youth only too early in the petty 
intrigues and jealousies of faction. This institution, 
which was also known by the name of the shadow state, 
was intended to give the youth of the ruling families 
opportunities for acquainting themselves with the forms 
at least of public business, and of acquiring an unem- 
barrassed address, so important for republicans. It 
parodised the dignities and offices of the state, the elec- 
tion of avoyers, councillors, and senators, had its secre- 
taries and functionaries of all ranks, and distributed by 
lot 120 vogtships, which for the most part took their 
names from ruined castles. Without any sufficient 
evidence, some would refer to the ara of the Burgundian 
war the origin of this institution, which received the 
sanction of government in l687> and for which a council- 
house, far more splendid than that which belonged to 
the actual government, was built in 1729* The seal of 
this exterior state bore an ape astride on a lobster, and 
looking at himself in a mirror. ^ These and similar traits 
of humour seem to owe their to an eera exceed- 
ingly remote from the measureu ftmiality of later times. 

The government of Lucerne, which with Soleure and 
Freyburg, formed the remaining pure Swiss aristocracies, 
consisted of a little council of six- and- thirty members, 
which, reinforced by sixty-four others, held the sovereign 
authority. With regard to intellectual cultivation, the 
most contradictory features were observable at Lucerne. 
On the one hand, learning, enlightenment, and patriotism 
were hereditary distinctions of some families ; while, on 
the other hand, the mass was imbued with ignorant fa- 
naticism. On the one hand, the encroachments of the 
papacy were resisted with inflexible firmness ; while, on 
the other hand, the clergy kept possession of a highly 
mischievnuB influence in the state. On the one hand, 
a series of saints' days and holidays was abolished, as 
being dedicated to dissoluteness more than devotion ; 
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while, on the other hand, we are horror-struck by the 
burning of a so-called heretic. In 1747j a court, consist- 
ing of four clergymen, sentenced Jacob Schmidli of the 
Sulzig, a man of blameless life, to be strangled, and then 
burnt with his books and writings, because he had not 
only read the Bible for his private edification, but had 
explained and recommended it to others as the sole true 
basis of religion. His wife, his six children, and seventy- 
one other persons, were banished, his house burnt to the 
ground by the hands of the public executioner, and a 
monument raised on its former site, to perpetuate the 
ignominy (query, of the victim or of his judges 

The appearance of two pamphlets in 17^9, on the 
question, whether removal or restriction of the mo- 
nastic orders might not be found beneficial to the 
catholic cantons?” excited terrible uproar at Lucerne, 
where certain classes were constantly scenting danger 
to church or state f^om some quarter. The town and 
country clergy, and the bigots in the council, were 
rejoiced to get so good an opportunity to persecute the 
holders of free* principles, and raised a deplorable howl, 
as if the canton were on^the verge of destruction. The 
whole population weal plunged in consternation and 
astonishment, by thundering sermons and rigorous pro- 
hibitions of the obnoxious work. Free-thinkers were 
fulminated against by name from the pulpits ; and 
Schinznacht, which had witnessed the formation of the 
Helvetic society, was denounced as the focus and head- 
quarters of heresy. This society, which aimed at the 
difihsion of useful knowledge, public spirit, and union 
throughout the Helvetic body, without reference to 
varieties of religion, rank, or political system, was 
founded by a knot of patriotic and instructed men, in 
the pious hope of arresting the decline of thp confe- 
deration. At its commencement it consisted of no more 
than nine members, but added tq its numbers with 
astonishing rapidity. The society was soon viewed 
writh an evil eye by the cantonal governments, which 
dre&ded all independence of feeling and action in the 
u 3 
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people. At Berne, political dangers were anticipated 
from as symptom^ of refractoriness were exhibited 
abortly after its formation by the nobles in the Vaud; 
while at Lucerne it was regarded as a conspiracy for 
shaking off the catholic religion, and assisting the sup- 
posed ambition of Berne to gain ascendency over the 
whole confederation. 

The aristo- democrat! cal governments next come under 
our notice, and in these, as in most of the purely aristo- 
cratical, the metropolis had obtained unlimited power 
over the whole canton. In these, however, particular 
families did not engross the sovereign power ; the coL 
lective body of citizens had maintained themselves by 
means of the regulations of their guilds in the posses- 
sion of considerable influence over the public affairs. 
Accordingly the magistracy favoured the monopolies 
which enriched the metropolitan traders, and imposed 
restraints on the industry and invention of the surround- 
ing country. Thence the subjects of these towns were 
much more harshly administer^ than those of the arisu 
tocratical cantons. Their ancient charters fell into ob- 
livion, and were withdrawn as far as possible from public 
inspection ; they were not only excluded from civil and 
military, but even from ecclesiastical functions ; and 
the exercise of many branches of industry, and the sale 
of their productions in the towns, was whoUy cut off 
by corporation privileges, Moreover, since the com- 
mencement of the century of which we are treating, no 
mode of acquiring the rights of burghers remained open; 
they were only conferred on extremely rare occasions to 
reward eminent merit ; or when the times became trou- 
Idesome to conciliate influential burghers. Hence that 
discontent and disaffection which broken out at the close 
of the century found a principal focus in the heart of 
the mixed aristocracies. 

In the larger cantons the public administration was 
for the most part incorrupt; and that of justice wae 
liable on the whole to fewer complaints than hi many 
mother liuropean countries, The pay of public servants, 
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with few exceptions^ was extremely moderate. Men 
who had devoted their whole lives to public affairs^ and 
who had filled the highest offices in the state, lost more 
than they gained by the bounty of their country. At 
Zurich, the expenses of the government were wholly 
defrayed without the imposition of taxes, properly so 
called, from the revenues and interests of the national 
lands and capital, from ground-rents, tithes, the salt 
monopoly, and the produce of the premium paid by the 
several guilds of traders in return for their exclusive 
privileges. The same description is applicable to the 
government of Berne, excepting that here the course of 
justice was tedious and expensive. The superior finan- 
cial resources of the latter canton enabled her to execute 
more for public ends than Zirrieh. Berne invested con- 
siderable sums in foreign securities, particularly in the 
English funds ; and, besides, amassed a treasure amount- 
ing to some millions of dollars, which became, as we 
shall presently see, and as Mably had predicted, the 
booty of rapacious and powerful neighbours. 

Very different was the condition of the free or com- 
mon bailiwicks, particularly those of the democratical 
cantons ; here most of the land-vogts sought by every 
species of extortion to indemnify themselves for the 
sums for which they had in fact bought their places 
from the general assemblies of their respective can- 
tons. Many made an open traffic of justice ; took pre- 
sents from both parties ; helped delinquents to evade 
deserved punishment who could pay for exemption, and 
exacted contributions from the wealthier class whenever 
and wherever they could. Even farther than in the 
German domains of Switzerland were abuses of this 
kind carried in the Italian bailiwicks, and most of all 
in those of the Grisona. The inevitable tendency of 
such treatment was to debase the popular ch^fracter in 
those districts, and its effects have left unequivocal traces 
even to this day. 

In those towns of which the constitution wai grounded 
on corporate bodies, the privileges of the burghers wqd 
u 4 
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their guilds deceived progressive extensions. Proposi- 
tions were made which would hardly have been con- 
ceivable in monarchicEil states^ and could only^ in fac|;j 
take place where particular classes had to decide upon 
the destiny of the rest of their fellow-countrymen. In 
Basle it was several times proposed, under the pretext 
of protection to agriculture, that the exercise of certain 
manufactures should be prohibited altogether in the 
rural part of the canton. 

Agriculture was advanced by the cultivation of clover 
and of other artificial grasses, and by the consequent 
increase of pasturage and manure. Many districts which 
had formerly been regarded as unfruitful were thus ren- 
dered remarkable for fertility. The processes of ma- 
nuring, and many others In Swiss cultivation, became 
a model for foreign agriculturists. Arts and manufac- 
tures were extended more and more widely. In the 
canton of Berne, in the Thurgau, and elsewhere, indus- 
try was employed on native materials in the linen-ma. 
nufacture; in Zurich, St. Gall, and Appenzell, in working 
up imported wool in spinning, weaving, and cotton 
printing. Silk manufactures occupied Zurich and Basle, 
and the latter town enriched itself by its riband manu- 
facture. Trade in all its branches throve at Geneva ; 
where a wholesale watch manufacture was conducted, 
and from whence watchmaking was soon spread through 
the district of Neufchatel, where it suggested many other 
mechanical processes. 

Intellectual culture and social refinements marched 
abreast with commercial wealth. Not only the towns 
were embellished with architectural structures, but in 
the Emmenthal, and around the lakes of Zurich and 
Geneva, arose new and splendid edifices which bespoke 
increasing opulence. In Neufchatel, which a century be- 
fore had been inhabited by shepherds, the villages as^ 
Burned the appearance of towns ; and the wealthy marts 
of England or the Netherlands were recalled to the mind 
of Ihe traveller by the principal street of Winterthur, 
tflt^course with other states in trade or in fm'eign 
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services naturalised new wants and desirw, yet many 
still adhered to the old usages and manners. In whole 
districts^ especially in the democratic cantonsj public 
opinion imperiously set limits to the advance of luxury. 
In other places sumptuary laws maintained a struggle 
with the various arts of invention and evasion ; and a 
wholesome state of simplicity was preserved in Zurich, 
St. Gall, and Basle, in which celibacy became a sort of 
rarity. 

Sciences and arts were diffused extensively in Swit- 
zerland. Albert von Haller, the labours of whose com- 
prehensive mind were chiefly devoted to the sciences of 
botany and medicine, directed his attention also to poli- 
tics and philosophy. Eloquence and daring imagination 
conferred European celebrity on Lavater. Rousseau pro- 
mulgated truths in education and in politics, which will 
not be lost for future generations, whatever alloy of 
paradox or perverse misapplication they might suffer 
from himself or his followers. The merits of the 
Bernouillis, Eulers, Lamberts, Saussures, Bonnets, Tis- 
sots, Zimmermanns, and others, are still present to the 
memory of the literary public. 

To render the war . department of the confederacy 
more complete, and introduce into it some degree of 
unity, an association of military officerB and magistrates 
was formed, which held its meetings at Aarau. More 
was done, however, for the military department by storing 
up munitions of war than by well adapted martial ex- 
ercise. Instead of attempting to give precision of move- 
ment to the militia, the slower manoeuvres of regular 
troops were objects of imitation. The formation of 
the Zurich corps of sharp-shooters, however, was more 
suitable to the real wants and nature of the country. 

The bitterness of religious and political dissension 
which had long prevailed in so many odious forms began 
to decline, and the personal worth of men began to be 
estimated by less absurd criteria than their specuktiye 
oj[Hnions. Old prejudices vanished, or at J1 eventi 
were mitigated, and even if the recognition of princiidea 
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more enlightened was with many a matter of fashion 
and imitation, still those may be rleemed fortunate 
whose existence falls on a period in wliich truth and 
liberal sentiments find favour and adoption. 

On tlie whole, the century was ncpt vorse than those 
which had preceded it. Even if tori is of govern- 
ment favoured many abuses, a more cxwnded spirit of 
activity prevailed amongst the people th.in in previous 
generations j and though it is true that no extraordinarily 
great actions were performed, it is also true that no 
great occasion called for their perfo^iuince. It cannot 
be denied that too much jealousy pr vailed between the 
cantons, and that more reliance was often placed on 
strangers tlian on fellow- confederates. But Germany, 
which united might have given law to Europe, had been 
even more distracted by like errors, reduced to a mere 
battle-field for foreigners, and robbed of \is most valuable 
dependencies. 


CHAP. XXL 

FBOM THE FIRST YEARS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
TO THE FEAOE OF AMlENB. 

1789—1802. 

FIRST EFFECTS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION IN SWITZERLAND.— 
IMITATION OF ITS HORRORS AT GENEVA. — POLICY OF THE 
FRENCH DIRECTORY. — CISALPINE REPUILIC. — INSURRECTION 
OF THE PEASANTRY OF SASLE. — DIFFUSION OF THE SPIRIT OF 

REVOLT. INSOLENCE OF COMMISSARY MENGAUD. TROOPS 

OF BRUNE AND BCHAUENBURO ENTER SWITZERLAND. CAP- 
TURE OF BERNE. — DEATH OF GENERAL ERLACH. ERECTION 

OF A ** CONSTITUTION UNITAIRB.** — STRUaOLB AND SUBJEC- 
ElON OF THE FOREST CANTONS. — FALL OP THE OLD HELVETIC 
1.IAI9DJL ANARCHY AND TYRANNY. 

Trr JSwias governments, as well as that large portioin pf 
iheir subjects who were contented with their condition^ 
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and desired no alteration in it, were startled out of a 
state of perfect tranquiUity by the first shock of the 
French revolution. The shifting of the whole political 
scenery of Europe surrounded them with entirely new 
embarrassments. They resembled steersmen tolerably 
capable of guiding their bark safely through the tempests 
of their native lakes ; but who found themselves now on 
unknown seas without chart or compass. The situation 
of the Swiss regiments engaged in the French service 
afforded the first reason for disquietude ; the next was 
the apprehension of infection from the principles pre- 
dominant :n France. Alarming political movements 
soon begat! in the interior ; and the solution of the 
problems which were set before Swiss politicians by the 
progress of events in the neighbouring countries was the 
more difficult the more various were the views, wants, 
and relations of the cantons, and the lands which were 
F^'ddect to them. 

it was in the latter districts, as might have been ex- 
pected, that the new ideas gained the greatest currency, 
and that the first attempts were made for their realisa- 
tion. Educated and thinking men in the subject towns 
and territories brooded resentfully on their exclusion 
from all public posts and dignities. In those cantons 
w'here trade and manufactures were most cultivated, it 
was regarded as an intolerable hardship by the enter- 
prising and wealthy rural proprietor, that he was hin- 
dered by oppressive regulations from purchasing the 
requisite raw materials, or from disposing of the pro- 
ducts f his industry in any quarter except to a wholes 
sale dealer of the capital. Similar resentments were 
excited by corporate privileges. Nevertheless, in the 
German regions of Switzerland, a longer time elapsed 
before the new modes of thinking, and the comparisons 
which they suggested, set the pubhc mind in motion. 
This took place much sooner in the west, where the 
French language and neighbourhood made communi. 
cation easier ; above all, in Genera, where nothing but 
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an auspicious hour was waited for to burst asunder a 
yoke imposed by foreigners. 

A rise in the price of bread, which was imputed to 
the government, gave occasion to the long prepared ex- 
plosion. On the 2f)th of February, 1789, the burghers 
assailed the garrison with every thing which could be 
turned into a weapon of offence. Fire-engines with 
boiling water supplied the place of artillery : the gar- 
rison was put to the rout, and the power of the govern- 
ment overturned the more easily, as its foreign props 
had now ceased to support it. The ruling class was 
compelled to throw itself wholly on the citizens, to re- 
store the ancient liberties of the town, and to recall the 
banished heads of the representatives. But the hour was 
come for the ruin of Genevan independence. The 
country people and habitans of the town now demanded 
an equality of rights with the burghers, on the model of 
republican France ; and the latter power was induced to 
second their wishes, by the suggestions of the ex-repre- 
Bentative Claviere. The malecontents were kept for 
a while in check by troops from Berne and Zurich ; but, 
on the withdrawal of these in 1792, the country people, 
hcAitane and natifs, flew to arms, made themselves mas- 
ters of the town, deposed the government, and esta- 
blished, on the model of France, a national convention, 
with committees of general safety and of public welfare. 

A show of moderation and tranquillity lasted some 
time longer; but distrust and exasperation received 
continual new aliment, and the disinterested friends of 
peace could hardly prevent some furious outbreak. 
Many votes were gained to a proposed new constitution, 
by the hope of securing order and repose ; and in the 
beginning of 1794 it was adopted by a large majority. 
In April, syndics and council were again installed in 
their former functions, and the event was announced to 
Zurich and Berne with expressions of hope and con- 
fidence. Berne, however, could not resolve, on the 
instant, to give the name of confederates to these newly 
la-estaldished authorities ; and what had been done had 
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no effect in mitigating the violence of those who put 
themselves forwards as the organs of the multitude^ 
which they first set in motion for their own purposes^ 
and then were forced^ in tum^ to flatter its passions^ in 
^rder to continue popular favourites. Meanwhile^ the 
price of necessaries rose^ while trade and industry 
stagnated ; and the repeated demands for so-styled free- 
will offerings to the public were answered by supplies 
more and more sparing. 

In order to crush^ at a stroke^ all resistance^ and to 
furnish themselves with the necessary stores and ammu. 
nition^ the party of terrorists made a nocturnal seizure 
of the arsenal in July, occupied all the posts in 

warlike array ; and filled the prisons of the town, and 
even the corn-magazine, with nearly six hundred men, 
whom they chose to designate as aristocrats ; and 
amongst whom were a number of the most respectable 
members of the magistracy, merchants, and men of 
letters. Of eight of the prisoners first examined, a 
revolutionary tribunal contented itself with sentencing 
one to death ; but the clamour and threats of the mul. 
titude worked on these unsteady judges to retract their 
verdict, and extend the same condemnation to all the 
others. The doom of four of these was commuted 
for banishment by the general assembly ; but a band of 
wretches again collected, stormed the prisons, and the 
bloody tribunal now sentenced their victinis to be shot ; 
and afterwards endeavoured to excuse itself on the plea 
that this had only been done to prevent worse atrocities. 
More executions followed, which included several per- 
sons who had actively promoted revolution. Numbers 
were banished, in order to secure the ruling party a 
majority in the general assembly. The large sums 
required by a revolutionary goveri^ment for the payment 
of public officers, and the armed force of the populace, 
were defrayed by imposing heavy contributions on the 
possessors of property; %nd\fftrmii%t8 being made to 
pay double, aristocrats, a treble amount. 

Party spirit, however, < cooled by degrees ; approx\- 
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mstions and conceBsions took place between all classes 
of dtizensj who felt, in common, the general ruin of 
public and private happiness; and the disappointment 
of' all the hopes which had formerly found indulgence. 
In I79^j a return to the old constitution was agreetl 
upon, on condition of equality of rights being conceded 
to the old and new burghers, and the town and country 
inhabitants. The exiles returned home, and all rejoiced 
that they could again breathe freely. For two years 
more, the little republic dragged on an infirm existence ; 
till it was finally united with France in 1798, and 
forced to partake, for fifteen years, the destinies of that 
country. 

Of the men who hod at diflhrent times been banished 
for political offences from Switzerland, many had taken 
refuge in the French metropolis, and endeavoured to 
persuade the republican statesmen that their enemies 
were equally those of France: their representations found 
the easier audience, as Switzerland was already regarded 
with greedy eyes by their hearers. At an early period 
0 ^ the revolution,” observes an English writer the 
views of France were directed towards Switzerland, as 
well from its importance as a barrier on her eastern 
frontier, as from its central position between the German 
empire and Italy. The reduction, therefore, of Swit- 
zerland, was a favourite object of the republican rulers, 
and was only suspended by the dread of adding its peo- 
ple to the host of enemies who menaced France on all 
sides ; they accordingly temporised under the mask of 
friendship, and succeeded in preserving the neutrality of 
the Helvetic confederacy, by fomenting the national 
antipathy to the house of Austria. Yet even during this 
specious display of friendship, their agents industriously 
spread disaffection, and prepared the mine which was 
ready to explode on the first favourable opportunity: 
such an opportunity presented itself at the condusioa of 
the treaty of Campo Formio, which left the Swiss with- 
out an ally on the Continent. At this period the Freaeh 

* Coxfx 
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republic had acquired a colossal strength. The king of 
Sardinia^ deprived of half his territory, was the vassal trf 
France ; the pope, and the king of Naples, owed the 
possession of a precarious sceptre to the forbearance of 
the directory ; Prussia pertinaciously maintained her 
close connection with the new republic ; and Austria, 
vanquished by the genius of Bonaparte, had concluded 
a dishonourable peace.’' 

'^But the French rulers were not content with planting 
the tricoloured flag on the summit of Mont Blanc, on 
the left bank of the Rhit^e, and at the mouth of the 
Scheldt, and with establishing the limits of their empire 
by the natural boundaries of the Pyrenees, the Alps, the 
Mediterranean and the ocean. With a view to secure 
their territories against the future aggressions of the 
continental powers, they purposed to form a series of 
dependent republics along the line of their frontiers, as 
^a kind of outwork, to remove the point of attack. At 
the extremities of this line they had already established 
the Ligurian and Batavian republics ; the Cisalpine soon 
followed. A connecting link of this chain was Switzer- 
land, which covered the most vulnerable parts of the 
French territory ; and, from its natural strength and 
central position, formed the citadel of Europe.” ♦ 

Besides these motives, acknowledged by the French 
themselves, their rapacity was stimulated by the trea- 
sures known to exist at Berne and elsewhere, the amount 
of which, as usual, was enormously exaggerated. What 
was required, in short, was not a motive but a pretext 
for intermeddling with the internal regulations of the 
Helvetic body. That body had avoided giving offence 
with the utmost caution ; had recognised every successive 
form of government in France ; and had turned out of 
their territories the unfortunate French emigrants who 
had fled thither for refuge from the rage of their own 
countrymen. 

The triumphs of Napoleon in Italy were concluded 
by the construction of the Cisalpine republic. Tne Swiw 
• See the Appendix. * 
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subjects of the Valteline, Chiavenna, and Bormioj were 
tempted to desire participation in the freedom thus es- 
tablished on their borders ; and Napoleon offered the 
Grisons the alternative of conceding equal rights to these 
districtBj or of seeing them included in the new Cisal- 
pine state. Parties ran so high on this proposal^ that no 
friendly understanding was possible ; and when the term 
allowed for reply elapsed without any being given, Na- 
poleon put his threat into effect, and confiscated all pro- 
perty belonging to the Grisons contained in the above- 
mentioned ^stricts. 

Such was the first encroachment on the ancient limits 
of Switzerland : shortly afterwards the bishopric of 
Basle was annexed to France. Great consternation was 
caused by these proceedings in the confederation ; but 
still more serious evils were at hand. In the canton of 
Basle the peasantry murmured loudly against the town : 
in the Aargau several towns advanced tumultuous claims 
against Berne, for the recovery of their old and chartered 
rights ; and the Pays de Vaud reclaimed its freedom 
with more impatience than ever. It was said besides, 
that a French army was already marching on Switzer- 
land; ostensibly to support the claims of the malcontents, 
but really to make themselves masters of the land for 
their own purposes. Berne and Frey burg hastily levied 
forces for the coercion of their turbulent dependencies ; 
and a diet of the confederacy was summoned at Aarau. 
Much was said and nothing done at this meeting, as the 
cantonal governments neither trusted each other nor 
their subjects. The members of the diet renewed the 
original league of the cantons, as if urged by the pre- 
sentiment of its coming dissolution. The oath had hardly 
been taken, when a messenger from Basle brought the 
intelligence that the mansions of the land-vogHs were in 
flames ; that a large body of peasantry had entered the 
town, and that all the subject districts had declared 
themselves free. 

The spectacle of feebleness and fear in the authorities, 

, combined with dogged resistance to the wishes of the 
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people, of course diffused, instead of quelling, the spirit 
9£ revolt. As in the tliirteenth and succeeding centur^ 
the prerogatives of the nobles had been forced to yield to 
the claims of a class of burghers and of shepherds, so soon 
as the example of the Lombard towns, and the growth of 
public prosperity, had excited independence of feeling ; 
so likewise, in the times of which we are treating, it had 
ceased to be within the power of a privileged class to con- 
tend with success against the claims of the so called third 
order, encouraged as it was by the example of France, 
Some districts, indeed, took no part in the prevalent 
agitations, and pertinaciously adhered to the accustomed 
order of things ; others, more distinguished for enlight- 
enment and enterprise, demanded an equality of rights 
in town and country j others, again, required the re- 
storation of ancient franchises : some regarded nothing 
as attainable but by French interference ; while nobler 
minds retained an insurmountable abhorrence for the 
agency of strangers in the internal affairs of their country. 

It became more and more evident, that the policy of 
the French directory led them to foment intestine dis- 
cord in Switzerland. For several years past it had been 
observed, that foreign emissaries set themselves to work 
upon the public opinion. A person of the name of Men- 
gaud made his appearance at Basle, under the unusual 
and equivocal title of commissary, and set his seal on 
the papers of the French embassy : this individual not 
only made -no secret of his intelligence with the mal- 
contents in Switzerland, but affected to display it osten- 
tatiously. He went to Berne on the 10th of October, 
1797j where he demanded, in a note addressed to the 
government, the dismissal cf the English ambassador, 
Wickham, who had certainly exerted himself openly 
against France, but had done so as the envoy of a power 
at war with that country. Berne referred the demand 
of Mengaud to the then directing canton, as a matter 
which concerned the whole confederacy. Wickham re- 
lieved for the moment the embarrassment of the Helvetic 


X 
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body^ while he deprived the French directory of a pre- 
sent pretence for violence^ by taking his departure onm 
tour into Germany ; but he left an able diplomatist 
behind him in the person of his secretary Talbot. Men- 
gaud was received at Zurich and Berne with undisguised 
aversion^ and no diplomatic visits were paid him at 
either of these places. Bi the month of Novemberj an 
embassy from the latter town had been sent to Paris ; 
whichj though admitted to an audience of the director 
Barras^ soon received a rude dismissal homewards. 

Great were the hopes infused into the disaffected 
party by the promises of Mengaud, and other subor- 
dinate agents of France ; and proportional fears were 
excited amongst the friends of the old system, including 
the greater number of public functionaries. In order 
to increase their uneasiness, Mengaud threatened the 
diet of the confederation in January, 1798, with the 
entrance of French troops into Switzerland, should 
Austria be suffered to occupy the Grisons. He travelled 
to the place of meeting at Aarau, with tricoloured flags 
flying from his carriage ; and, on his arrival there, hung 
out an immense banner in front of his house. The 
triumphant revolutionists of Basle had already formed a 
tri coloured flag of their own, by Ihe addition of green 
to their former cantonal colours, black and white, and 
their delegate at Paris, Ochs, had hastily sketched what 
he called an Helvetic constitution, on the model of that 
of the French republic. This document was printed in 
Italian, French, and German, and distributed by Men- 
gaud, not in official quarters only, but throughout the 
whole population of the cantons. 

In the mean time, a division of the French army, 
under Menard, appeared on the western frontier; and 
the Pays de Vaud, protected by it, declared its inde- 
pendence of Berne. The Bernese government saw the 
necessity of trying the force of arms on its subjects ; and 
the command of the forces having been declined by 
councillor Erlach of Spiez, who had hitherto been one 
of the strongest assertors of aristocracy, it was con- 
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ferred on colonel Rudolf Weiss^ who had^ till then, sus- 
tained the character of a champion of the opposite 
system ; and had contributed^ by a published work to 
the favourable temper of the partisans of Robespierre 
towards the Swiss confederation, An unusual dele- 
gation of full powers placed in his hands the whole 
military government of the Vaud. The new commander 
held conferences with the leaders of the malcontents ; 
published a treatise intended to conciliate them t, but in- 
termixed conciliation with menace. Chillon was reco- 
vered by surprise from the insurgents, and the German 
troops of Berne were moved on the frontiers of the 
Vaud. Meanwhile, general Menard was already on the 
lake of Geneva, with 10,000 men of the conquering 
army of Italy ; and to him the insurgent leaders, 
farmed for their own safety, addressed themselves. 
Menard replied, that he was instructed to give them aid 
and protection; and threatened colonel Weiss that he 
would repel force with force, if the former should per- 
sist in drawing troops around a territory already declareil 
independent, and in arming the communes against 
each other. Without taking any measures of defence, 
— without even attempting to maintain himself on the 
high grounds, — Weiss withdrew to the neighbourhood of 
Yverdun. It happened, accidentally, that two French 
hussars were shot on the outposts of the Bernese army, 
because they had not immediately answered the challenge 
of the sentinels. This incident was taken up by Me- 
nard, and afterwards by the directory, as an infringe- 
ment of the law of nations, and commencement of hos- 
tilities. 

The revolution of Basle, and the entrance of French 
troops into the Pays de Vaud, rendered it impossible for 
reflecting men any longer to doubt that sweeping social 
changes were inevitable. Yet the Swiss democraries 
would not be persuaded that any one could shake their 

* Cou^d'oeil 8ur les relations politiques entre la rgpublique Fraa^Bisa et 
le corps Helv^tique. 1795. 

t R6vetUez-voua, Sulsaes, le danger approche. • 
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jsonstitutions, or force on them a new species of freedom. 
The numerous friends of things as theg were still hoped 
to steer themselves through the crisis without any great 
sacrifices, by mere dint of tenacity and delay. Many, 
moreoverj flattered themselves with the notion that the 
plans of France were levelled at no wider mark than 
the Vaud; and were prompted by a petty feeling of 
jealousy towards Berne, to see nothing in the aff'air but 
a mortification to that envied canton. 

It could hardly be conceived at Berne, tliat the 
French should have advanced without meeting any re- 
sistance up to Yverdun, while the head quarters of 
colonel Weiss were withdrawn behind Avenche. He 
was instantly dismissed from his command, which was 
transferred to general Erlach of Hindelbank ; but the 
evil effects of exorbitant discretionary powers had 
been so sensibly felt, that the opposite extreme was now 
adopted. Meanwhile, the leading statesmen of Berne 
had, at length, become convinced that concessions must 
be made to the people. Fifty-two members were added 
to the great council from amongst the burghers^ citizens 
of the minor towns, and rural inhabitants. It was 
resolved to introduce, within a year's time, a new con- 
stitution ; in which admission to every public function 
should be open to all, and due proportion should he ob- 
served in the emoluments of all public services. These re- 
solutions were laid before the directory, together with a 
demand for the withdrawal of the French troops. The 
government also stooped to make a like communication 
to Mengaud, to acquaint him with the actual political , 
system of Berne, and inform him of the wish of that 
canton to preserve peace with France. Mengaud made 
just such an answer as ought to have been expected from 
him. He demanded a prompt and complete change of 
the old political system, declared that farther delays 
could not be suffered by the majesty of the French re- 
public ; and designated the persevering defenders of the 
existing order as a handful of inveterate tyrants. 

^ Disregarding their own positive engagements, the 
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French, on the 8th of February, took possession of the 
town of Bienne. Yet the confederates still hoped to 
conciliate France, and were encouraged in this illusion 
by general Brune, who now commanded the French 
troops, reinforced by several thousand men, and fixed 
his head quarters at Payerne. This subtle leader, who, 
without having performed a lengthened public career, 
was, to borrow a diplomatic expression, rompu dans 
les affaires, proposed, with artful blandishments, and 
with hinted hopes of peaceful adjustment, an armistice of 
fourteen days ; during which the discipline and enthu- 
siasm of the Bernese army had time to abate, indecision 
and distrust to increase, and recruits to join the French 
army. 

Meanwhile, general Schauenburg had collected a di- 
vision of troops on the frontiers of Soleure and Berne, 
equal in strength to that of Brune. The latter an- 
nounced, on the 26th of February, that he had received 
full powers to treat from the executive directory. He 
proposed his ultimatum to the Swiss delegates, that 
without farther delay they should introduce a pro- 
visional government, take measures for the establishment 
of a new constitution, with securities for freedom and 
equality, liberate all prisoners for political offences, and 
withdraw their own troops, as well as those of the other 
cantons. On the due fulfilment of these conditions, the 
French troops should be drawn off likewise ; and should 
not again enter the Swiss territory, unless the government 
called for their assistance. 

On the very day when Brune had given his inso- 
knt ultimatum, Erlach entered the great council at 
Berne, accompanied by eighty of his officers, who were 
members, like himself, of that body. In a moment of 
unusual resolution, he was invested with full powers to 
commence hostilities gn the close of the armistice. 
However, two days afterwards, the delegates returned 
from Briine’s encampment at Payerne. Erlach and hit 
brothers in arms were no longer present in council ; the 
rest of that body were paralysed by the imminent and 
I 3 
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gigantic danger; and the full powers which had just 
been given the general were taken away, The same 
evening, Erlach received instructions not to attack the 
French, which fired his troops with anger and suspicion, 
and tended to confirm the belief in the treachery of 
their leaders, already widely prevalent in the army. 
Brune’s ultimatum, in all its principal features, was 
accepted. The delegates of Zurich, Wyss, and Tschar- 
ner, sought a conference with him, when he renewed 
his former offers in cold and peremptory language ; but 
now added a novel stipulation to them, namely, that, even 
after the confederate troops were disbanded, his should 
remain till the new constitution should be established. It 
was affirmed, truly or otherwise, that he granted, without 
difficulty, an extension of the truce for twenty-four hours; 
notwithstanding which, the delegates, on their return, saw 
his troops already in motion for the attack. Orders for 
the commencement of hostilities had also been forwarded 
from the council of war at Berne to the army, and two 
hours afterwards, retracted. In obedience to the first of 
these contradictory instructions, the Bernese colonel Gross 
had given notice to the French outposts that the truce 
would come to an end at ten in the evening of the Ist 
of March ; hut when he withdrew his former announce- 
ment on the arrival of counter-orders, Schauenburg 
would admit no further parley. He had already at- 
tacked, without warning, the old castle of Dornach, in 
the neighbourhood of Basle, which sustained a siege of 
twenty-four hours. The attack of a Bernese division 
near Vingels was repulsed with loss, and the French 
surprised the Bernese posts at Lengnau, which they 
carried after an obstinate resistance. The town of So- 
leure capitulated, on Schauenburg’s appearance before 
it. The passage across the Aar now lay open to the 
French troops. Freyburg was attacked and taken, though 
a stand was made by the Bernese garrison. 

Erlach was now compelled to withdraw his troops 
behind the Aar and the Sense ; though it was not 
without extreme reluctance that the men of Berne 
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abandoned Morat. On the 3d of March^ Brune de- 
stroyed one of the finest monuments of Swiss courage 
and union, the Ossuary of Morat ; and. the French, 
among whom were many natives of Burgundy, ho- 
noured the bones of their ancestors with a grave, after 
an interval of more than 300 years. Now at length 
Berne, Soleure, and Freyburg proclaimed a levy en 
masse of the able-bodied men within their terri- 
tories. The Bernese army was in a dreadful state of 
confusion ; particularly that division which stood di- 
rectly opposed to Brune, in which the distrust and ex- 
asperation of the soldiers were at their highest pitch. 
Officers were dismissed by their soldiers, and others put 
in their place. Colonels Stettler and Ryhiner were 
bayonetted and shot before the very gates of Berne ; and 
colonels Crusez and Goumoens fell beneath the sabre- 
strokes of their own dragoons. Nevertheless, the troops 
were again assembled under command of Grafenried, 
who was admirably supported by his officers, and re- 
pulsed the French in every attempt to charge them at 
the point of the bayonet. Eighteen cannons were 
taken from the enemy, and their loss in men besides was 
very considerable. 

The native troops had now fully recovered spirit and 
confidence; but just as Grafenried prepared to cross 
the Sense at Neueneck, the decisive intelligence ar- 
rived that Berne was in the hands of the enemy ! 
Early on the 5 th, an attack bad been made by Schauen- 
burg on Soleure. His force was far numerically superior 
to the Bernese ; his horse artillery terrified the native 
militia by its novelty, and his cavalry was nearly eight- 
fold that of Berne in numbers. At Fraubrunnen, the 
French turned the left flank of the Bernese ; in the 
Grauholz and at Breitenfeld their militia under Er- 
lach offered a brave resistance, armed with scythes and 
other agricultural implements. Men, women, and even 
children mixed, and fell in the mortal struggle. On iti 
unsuccessful issue, ensued the capitulation of Berne. 

X 4 
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All was lost: — the armed bands of the peasantry 
dispersed in every direction with loud accusations 
of treason against their officers, many of whom were 
slain by theii- own men. Amongst these was the general 
Erlach, an illustrious name in the annals of Berne. That 
unfortunate commander, and the avoyer Steiger, when 
the fortune of the day was decided, retreated towards 
the Oberland, whither they knew that arms and money 
had already been despatched by the government, and 
where they still hoped to offer an effective resistance. 
But Erlach was murdered in the way by the enraged 
fugitives, who breathed nothing but revenge for their 
imaginary betrayal, and it was only by chance that 
Steiger did not meet a similar fate. 

Even public extremity could not restore public spirit. 
Every little canton treated, armed, and cared, for itself 
exclusively, totally regardless of the rest. Wherever 
the authorities had, till then, withheld freedom from 
their subjects, they no longer delayed to grant it; but 
bestowed emancipation with so ill a grace, as to indicate 
how gladly they would have refused it, had they dared. 

France now assumed a tone of direct command, and 
proclaimed the dissolution of the Helvetic body, and 
the establishment of a constitution unitaire^ embracing 
the whole of Switzerland under one uniform system of 
government This system announced a perfect equal- 
ity of rights between the inhabitants of the towns and of 
the villages, assigned the nomination of judges, magis- 
trates, and legislators, to the people in their primary 
aBsemblies, and entrusted to the government the choice 
of executive functionaries. The founders of this new 
Helvetic republic next proceeded to the more material 
objects of their mission. They levied large contributions 
on the towns, appropriated the treasures amassed at 
Berne, Zurich, Soleure, and Freyburg, and carried off 
many members of council and other persons, as hostages 
f<nr further payments exacted from those places. 

But the people of Uri, Nidwalden, Schwytz, and 
Glams, were resolved not to deliver up their old inde- 
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pendence so easily^ and organised an heroic^ though an 
useless, resistance under their brave leader Aloys Reding. 
The most brilliant and the most sanguinary struggle 
took place at Rothenthurm^ in the neighbourhood of the 
battle-field of Morgarten. These Alpine shepherds 
combated with a spirit and success which showed them 
not unworthy of their forefathers. Thrice were tlie 
attacks of regular troops, four times their number, re- 
pulsed, with serious loss on the side of the enemy. But 
the vigour of this peasant militia was exhausted by 
their very successes, and they were, finally, compelled to 
accept terms from the invaders, and to bow beneath the 
yoke of the Helvetic republic. Thus ended the old 
Swiss confederation, after enduring for a term of nearly 
five centuries. It fell,” says an enlightened native his- 
torian % ^^ not exactly for want of strength in the bands 
which held it together ; for, without any stronger bond 
of union the old confederates won their freedom, crushed 
or repelled the force of mighty antagonists, and rendered 
themselves powerful and formidable. The Swiss suc- 
cumbed in the last unfortunate struggle, because- the 
feeling of duty, the lofty faith in their country and its 
fortunes, had become chilled in the bosoms of the many, 
and because the democratical cantons thought of none 
but themselves,'* 

While the well-instructed friends of their country 
regretted the rude violence with which every link in the 
system of society, from the Alps to the Jura, had been 
totally torn away from its ancient holdings, they could 
not fail to perceive the ultimate benefits educible from 
the general convulsion. The former aggregation of little 
states had been productive of estrangement and enmity ; 
the cantons had been proved powerless, even for self- 
defence ; separately too poor for public enterprises ; 
collectively incapable of any combined action. But now 
an opportunity seemA to be given to the Swiss people 
of becoming one great family, enjoying eoual righta. 
The mass of the people, how^ever, was not penetrated by 

• Ludwig Meyer. , 
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such ideasj and only deplored the breach made in their 
old habits and usages. They hadj indeed^ demanded 
freedom and independence, but not this melting up into 
an uniform mass. They would have preferred that every 
petty district, nay, every single valley, should become a 
free and independent canton, ruling itself in its own 
assemblies, according to its own pleasure, and only con- 
nected by federal ties with the rest of the Swiss people. 
The whole subsequent march of events tended only to 
increase the desire for a subdivided federative system of 
this kind, and the aversion for the newly established 
order. The new general government, called an executive 
directory, after its prototype at Paris, resided at Aarau 
without inspiring either respect or confidence, dependent 
on its sole protectors, the French plenipotentiaries. In 
the senate and the great council, composed of delegates 
from all the cantons, the conflicting opinions of parties 
caused an incessant wordy warfare. Out of doors the 
same parties abandoned parliamentary weapons, and as- 
serted their discordant creeds with ams in their hands. 
New and old laws and regulations were perpetually 
coming in collision. While the state was often without 
the most indispensable means for its maintenance, and 
even for the daily pay of its functionaries, the French 
plenipotentiaries, leaders, and subalterns, rioted in shame- 
less superfluities at the cost of the country, and sent to 
France the surplus of their plunder. 

The discontents of the people were considerably ag- 
gravated by the murmurs and manoeuvres of the ci-devant 
authorities j of the monks who apprehended the abolition 
of all monasteries ; of the priests who had suffered di- 
minution of their stipends, and of the traders and artisans 
in the towns who no longer enjoyed the sweets of cor- 
porations and monopolies. They trusted to the ap- 
proaching renewal of war between France and Austria, 
and prepared to support the empior for the expulsion 
of the French. When the whole population was sum- 
moned, in July, 1793, to take the oath of allegiance to 
the newly formed constitution, disturbances and revolts 
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took place in the Rheinthah Oberland, Appenzell^, and 
other districts. These were suppressed by military force, 
the use of which in Nidwalden was accompanied by ex- 
traordinary circumstances of horror. Here Paul Styger, 
a capuchin, with others of the clergy, had spirited the 
people up to a desperate resistance, on the ground that 
the French constitution was an immediate work of Satan. 
They armed themselves against the overwhelming force 
of Schauenburg, against which they made head for three 
whole days, with a loss to the French of from 3000 to 
4000 meii. The enemy took a merciless revenge for 
tile resistance of this little band of shepherds by the 
burning of Stans and Stans-stadt, and the massacre of 
every living being which they found in these places. 
The 9th day of September, 1708, witnessed the slaughter 
of nearly 400 inhabitants of Nidwalden, w^h every 
possible circumstance of atrocity. 

War with France was at length renewed by the em- 
peror of Austria, and a division of his army entered the 
Grisons. A signal defeat sustained by the French troops 
near Stockach, in Swabia, the victorious advance of the 
Austrian army into Switzerland, and the removal of the 
seat of the Helvetic government from Lucerne to Berne, 
seemed to inspire the conflicting parties with renewed 
animation and fury. Swiss fought against Swisa under 
the banners of France and Austria ; tumults and revolts 
took place on account of the French conscription or in 
favour of the Austrian invasion ; battles were fought 
between foreign armies in the vallies, on the Alps, and 
on the banks of the lakes; and horse and man clambered 
over heights which had formerly been only known to 
the chamois hunter. The Grisons and the mountainous 
lands as far as the St. Gothard, were alternately won and 
lost by French and Germans. The victorious banners 
of Austria were carried on the left as far as Zurich and 
the St. Gothard, on the right up to the banks of the 
Rhine, supported by the Russians under Suwarrow. 
Switzerland had never sustained such desolating inroads 
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since the times of the RomanSj Alemanni^ and Bur. 
gundians. 

Many of the old superseded members of the govern- 
ment now looked forward to the speedy restoration of 
their authority^ which they here and there attempted to 
recover with the assistance of the Austrian bayonets : 
even the new abbot of St. GaU resumed the exercise of 
his feudal rights^ such as they had existed before the 
recent emancipation which had been granted to the 
people. The effects of this iniquitous resumption did 
not fail soon to be felt by the proud prelate himself; 
Zurich and Schaffhausen, too^ were soon forced to ac- 
knowledge that the people did not wish to be replaced 
in its state of subjection. The decisive and briUiant 
victory of Massena near Zurich, and the destruction of 
Suwarrow‘s army, which had marched over the Alps 
from ItaTy, restored the Helvetic constitution throughout 
the whole country. Parties now supplanted and suc- 
ceeded each other in quick succession, so that none could 
remain long at the helm or consult for the public benefit. 
First of all, the legislative councils dissolved the executive 
directory, and substituted for it an executive committee ; 
then in its turn, this executive committee dissolved the 
councils, convoked a new legislature, and styled itself 
executive council. Twelve months afterwards a general 
Helvetic diet was assembled at Berne for the formation 
of a new and improved constitution ; this, like the former 
deliberative bodies, was arbitrarily deposed from its 
functions, and a newest-of-all constitution established, 
in October, 1801. Aloys Reding, the victor of Ro- 
thenthurm, as the foremost Swiss landamman, was placed 
at the head of the senate ; but as he neither possessed 
the confidence of the French rulers, nor that of those 
who detested all recurrence to the old state of things, a 
new act of arbitrary power deposed him from the pre- 
sidency of the council. 

These continual changes of administration were looked 
upon with absolute indifference by the Swiss people, who 
only sighed at the total interruption of law and order, 
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the increase of taxes^ and the lawless acts*of the French 
soldiery. The Valais more particularly suffered by the 
military tyranny to which it was subjected. The object 
of France was to separate it from Switzerland^ in order 
to keep a route open across the Alps into Italy. 

In the same degree as popular consideration ceased 
to attend the ever- changings but equally odious, as- 
pects of the new government, individual opinions and 
wild fancies obtained prevalence. Mystical views were 
propagated in Appenzell ; and the anabaptists reared 
their heads once more in Berne and Zurich. The 
quiet of the former town and its neighbourhood 
was suddenly disturbed by a swarm of fanatics from 
Amsoldingen. Two years before, a quack doctor and 
fanatic, by name Antony Unternerer, had fixed his abode 
in that village. A certain flow of language, combined 
with prepossessing . manners, and the profuse employ- 
ment of benedictory formulas in human diseases, as well 
as in those of cattle, had gained for this fellow the 
confidence of the multitude. He held meetings in 
which particular parts of the New Testament were inter- 
preted in a new and peculiar manner ; and his adhe- 
rents ceased their attendance on the ordinary divine 
service, Unternerer addressed a summons in writing 
to the supreme tribunal of Berne, to appgar, with all its 
prisoners and their keepers, in the cathedral church on 
the morning of Good Friday, when the Saviour of the 
world would ascend the pulpit, and hold his judgment. 
He also summoned all his disciples to meet at Berne on 
the same day. Many of them had already remained 
during several days assenibled together; and, anticipating 
the coming judgment, had transferred their worldly 
possessions to others. Curiosity drew a multitude toge- 
ther from all quarters. Unternerer himself was an- 
nounced as Saviour by his adherents ; and seditious 
projects peeped out under the mantle of fanaticism. 
However, such a wholesome effect was produced by 
the arrest of the ringleader, the consignment of his 
most conspicuous followers to the lunatic hospital, apd 
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the billetting flF dragoons in the houses of others, that the 
poor enthusiasts soon came to their senses, lamented the 
error of their ways, and the transfer of their properties. 

The peace of Amiens, betwixt France and the other 
belligerent powers, in consequence of which the French 
garrisons were drawn home out of Switzerland, af- 
forded opportunity to the party and provincial spirit 
to show itself with new vigour. On the 12th of 
July, Montrichard, the French resident in Switzer- 
land, communicated in an extra-official note to the 
Helvetic landamman, Bolder, that he had received 
commands from the minister of war to hold himself, 
with the troops under his orders, in readiness for 
instant return to France. The landamman laid tnis 
note before the then executive council, who were con- 
siderably embarrassed by its import, and addressed 
themselves to Montrichard and to the Swiss ambassador 
at Paris, to petition for a postponement of the measure. 
But shortly afterwards, Boizot, secretary of the Helvetic 
embassy, arrived from Paris with Talleyrand’s note, 
which fixed for the approaching 20th of July the com- 
plete evacuation of Switzerland. It was now out of the 
question for the heads of the Helvetic government to 
oppose themselves to a measure invoked by the wishes 
of a large miy'ority. Accordingly the executive council 
did its best to assume an unconstrained and easy attitude; 
and with all expedition voted its liveliest thanks to the 
first consul for his purpose of withdrawing his troops 
from Switzerland, which they hailed as the highest 
proof of his benevolence and respect for the independ- 
ence -of the Helvetic nation. The reply of the French 
minister was couched in terms of disinterested delicacy, 
which almost seemed ironical. He talked of the French 
troops as the battalions which the first consul had con- 
sented to leave in Switzerland on the conclusion of peace. 
He based the proposed measure on the confidence en- 
tertained by the first consul in the virtues of the Hel- 
vetic people, who were now better agreed, as he said/ 
on the principles of political organisation, and in whose 
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attachment the government would find sufficient securi. 
ties for the maintenance of order and tranquillity. “ The 
Helvetic government could not but regard this resolution 
as a pledge of the consul's confidence in its friendly in- 
tentions and policy, and of his disinclination to meddle 
with the internal affairs of other nations." 

It is impossible to assign with any certainty the mo- 
tives by wh^ch this ambiguous language and conduct 
were dictated. The first consul may have meant to 
give a popular example of moderation and respect for 
die faith of treaties ; or he may have designed a covert 
chastisement for the feeble attempts at independence 
made by the Helvetic government, and its refusal of 
unconditional acquiescence in the projected separation 
of the Valais ; or he may have wished to extort an 
express pray^ for the stay of his troops, or to revive 
the struggle of parties, and compel the Helvetic govern- 
ment to throw itself into the arms of France, and urge 
liim, as though against his will, to assume the part of 
arbiter and ruler ; or, finally, perhaps, the best solution 
of his conduct may be found by supposing the com- 
bination of all or most of these motives. 

Conformably with the system thus enforced upon 
them, the executive council made known to the Swiss 
people the departure of the French troops, as a gracious 
boon, the offer of which they had eagerly accepted. In 
effect, the removal of these troops was performed with 
such celerity, that none were left behind but the sick 
in the hospitals, and a handful of men here and there 
to guard whatever French property was not of a move- 
able description. 

The news of the retreat of the French troops, 
and the ill-concealed uneasiness of the government, 
flew through the country with wonderful rapiiUty, and 
every where roused the concealed but numerous ene- 
mies of the existing order, who had hitherto lurked 
inactively, as it were in scattered cantonmLnts. The 
Valais declared itself independent. Uri, Schwytz 
and Unterwalden took up arms against the Helvetic 
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govemiYient. The town lof Zurich, likewise, threw 
off allegiance to it; an example which was speedily 
followed by Schaffhausen and Basle. A general levy 
took place in the Aargau Berne : the helpless 

Helvetic government fled for r^l^e to Lausanne, while 
a diet was held in Schwytz for the restoration of the 
old league. The feeble body of troops in the pay of 
the government were driven from the interior of the 
country, and followed their employers into the Vaud: 
every where the opposite factions prepared for active 
hostilities ; the towns planned the destruction of the 
general government; the peasants armed for their freedom 
against the pretensions of the towns ; and the Pays de 
Vaud arrayed itself in defence of Helvetic unity. Blood 
had already flowed, and civil war appeared inevitable, 
when Napoleon turned his eyes again upolb Switzerland, 
and commanded peace in a tone which was not apt to 
meet with resistance. 

Inhabitants of Switzerland V* (such were the terms 
of a declaration addressed by him through general 
Rapp to the cantons of the Helvetic republic,) you 
have presented, during two years, a melancholy spec- 
tacle. Sovereign power has alternately been seized by 
opposite factions, whose transitory and partial sway has 
only served to iUustrate their own incapacity and weak- 
ness. If you are left to yourselves any longer, you will 
cut one another to pieces for years, without any prospect 
of coming to a rational understanding, Your intestine 
discord never could be terminated without the effective 
interposition of France. I had resolved not to mix in 
your affairs ; but I cannot and will not view with indif- 
ference those calamities to which I now perceive you 
exposed. I retract my former resolution. I offer myself 
as your mediator, and will exert my mediation with that 
energy which becomes the powerful nation in whose 
name I speak. Five days after reception of the pre- 
sent declaration, the senate shall assemble at Berne, 
to nominate three deputies to be sent to Paris, and 
t^h canton will also be admitted to send delegates 
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thither. All citizens who hawe held public employments 
during the last three years may also appear at Paris to 
deliberate by what means may best be effected the re- 
storation of cdbcord thfe reconciliation of parties. 
Every rational man 4®Bt perceive that my purposed 
mediation is a blessing conferred on Switzerland by that 
Providence^ which, amidst so many concurring causes 
of social dissolution, has always preserved your national 
existence and independence. It would be painful to 
think that destiny had singled out this epoch, which 
has called to life so many new republics, as the hour 
of destruction to one of the oldest commonwealths in 
Europe.” 

The Helvetic senate instandy replied to this announce- 
ment, by declaring that it received, with lively gratitude, 
this new proof of the friendly dispositions of the first 
consul, and would conduct itself in all points in con- 
formity with his wishes. In a proclamation, addressed 
to the Helvetic people, after some allusion to the mighty 
and uplifted arm of the mediator, it recommended union, 
tranquillity, and calm expectation. The cantonal diets 
met to elect deputies to Paris. The several communes 
also were permitted to despatch delegates thither at their 
own expense. The mandate of Napoleon, and the pre- 
sence of his soldiers, induced conflicting parties to sus- 
pend their hostilities, and tacitly, at least, to acquiesce 
in his mediation, as they could come to no agreement 
with each other. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

FROM THE AOT OF AIEDIATION TO THE PRESENT TIMES. 

ACT OF MEDIATION. — ITS EFFECTS. — FALL OF NAPOLEON. 

DECLARATION OF NEUTRALITY BY THE SWISS DIET, PRO- 

CLAMATION OF PRINCE SCHWAllTZENBERU. — AUSTRIAN INVA- 
SION. CONGRESS OF VIENNA. — RECDGNITIOV OF THE XXII 

CANTONS. SWITZERLAND A PARTY TO THE HOLY ALLIANCE. 

FOREIGN POLICE. SURVEILLANCE OF THE PRESS. RE- 
VIVAL OF THE JESUITS. — EDUCATION, ETC. — CONCLUSION. 


On the 10th of December, 1803, Swiss delegates were 
received in .the office of foreign affairs at Paris, to hear 
a note of Bonaparte read, in which he addressed them 
as president of the French and Cisalpine republics, and 
laid down the basis of his intended mediation. “A 
federal constitution,” he said, is a point of prime ne- 
cessity for you. Nature herself has adapted Switzerland 
for it. Wliat you want is an equality of rights among 
the cantons, a renunciation of all family privileges, and 
the independent federative organisation of each canton. 
The central constitution may be easily arranged after, 
wards. The main points for your people are neutrality, 
promotion of trade, and frugal administration : this is 
what I have always said to your delegates when they 
asked my advice ^ hut the very men who seemed to be 
die best aware of its truth, turned out to be the most 
obstinately wedded to their privileges. They attached 
themselves, and looked for support, to the enemies of 
France. The first acts of your insurgents were to appeal 
to the privileged orders, annihilate equality, and insult 
the French people. No party shall triumph; no counter- 
revolution take place. In case of violation of neutredity, 
your 'government must decide upon making common 
cause Avith France.” 

On the 12th, Bonaparte received a select number 
of the Swiss deputation, to whom he farther addressed 
^himself as follows : — The only constitution fit for 
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Switzerland^ considering its small extent and its poverty, 
is such a one as shall not involve an oppressive load of 
taxation. Federalism weakens larger states by splitting 
their forces, while it strengthens small ones by leaving 
a free ran^e to individual energies.” He added, with an 
openness peculiar to great characters, and unequivocally 
indicative of good will, When I make any demand of 
an individual, he does not often dare to refuse it ; but 
if I am forced to apply myself to a crowd of cantonal 
governments, each of them may declare itself incom- 
petent to answer. A diet is called : a few months time 
is gained j and the storm blows over.” 

Almost every word of the first consul during these 
negotiations has historical value. Most of , his expres- 
sions wear a character of greatness ; aU of them afford a 
due to the system on which he acted. One or two pas- 
sages, taken at random here and there, will suffice for a 
specimen. “ It is the democratic cantons which distin- 
guish you, and draw on you the eyes of the world. It 
is they which do not allow the thought of melting you 
up with other states to gain any coherence or consistency. 
The permission to settle wherever they please, in pur- 
suit of their vocation, must be extended to all natives 
of Switzerland. The small cantons are said to be averse 
to this principle ; but who on earth would ever think 
of troubling them by settling amongst them ? France 
will re-open a source of profit in favour of these poorer 
cantons, by taking additional regiments into her pay, 
France will do this, not because she needs additional 
troops, but because she feels an interest in attaching these 
democracies.” 

The Act of Mediationy which resulted from these con- 
ferences, restored the old federative system ; but not 
without introducing very considerable improvements. 
The amnesty announced by it precluded all persecutions, 
and the new agitations necessarily arising from them. 
All servitude and all privilege were abolished; while 
equality of rights and freedom of industry wf're esta- 
blished. The mischievous freedom formerly enjoyed. 
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by the several cantons of entering into hostilities or 
alliances against each other was quite put an end to. In 
futureythey could only use their arms against the com- 
mon enemy ; and the objects of the whole league could 
no longer be frustrated by the humours of its individual 
members. 

The dissolution of the Helvetic general government 
followed naturally on the completion of the above-men- 
tioned arrangements; and soon afterwards Napoleon re- 
called his troops from Switzerland. The people, in 
almost every part of the country, returned quietly to 
their usual occupations, and tendered their allegiance to 
the new order of things. In the canton of Zurich alone, 
several communes refused the oaths ; complaining of 
the difficulties newly thrown in the way of the redemp- 
tion of tithes, ground-rent, and other burdens. They 
would listen to no friendly representations ; but com- 
mitted acts of violence on unoffending functionaries ; 
set fire to the castle of Wadenschwyl ; and finally took to 
arms. The prolonged disorders of former years had 
accustomed them to lawless self-defence ; but the insur- 
rection was soon suppressed by the aid of the neighbour- 
ing cantons, combined with the well-affected part of tlie 
Zurichers. The ringleader, John James Willi, a shoe- 
maker in the village of Horgen, and others of his more 
coinspicuous comrades, were punished with death, The 
less distinguished rioters suffered imprisonment, and 
forty-tWo offending communes were visited with a war- 
tax of above 200,000 florins. It was well that the 
first flame of revolt was speedily extinguished, before it 
had time to spread itself through the country. Parties 
remained every where unreconciled; and each ima- 
gined nothing to be required for their predominance 
but the fall of the new order of things. The friends of 
Helvetic unity still murmured at the cantonal partition 
of the country. The monasteries murmured as they 
felt their existence threatened; and Pankradus, the 
ci'-d^vant abbot of St. Gall, opeidy stigmadsed the inh^ 
■bitants of that district as contumacious vassals of the 
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empire. Many of the country people murmuredj who 
wished for landsgemeinde, on the model of the original 
cantons. Many patrician and city families murmured 
that their privileges were swept away^ and the peasantry 
no longer their subjects. The majority of the people^ 
however^ wished for nothing but peace and quiet, and 
decidedly adhered to the existing order of things^ and 
the rights which they had acquired under that order. 

Thus the peace of the country remained for the most 
part undisturbed ; and a series of comparatively pros- 
perous years followed. The energies of the Swiss had 
been awakened by the years of revolution and of civil 
war, and displayed themselves in a hitherto unprece- 
dented degree. They no longer stood apart from each 
other as formerly, like strangers ; but had been made 
better acquainted by the storms of social collision. The 
concerns of each canton were now interesting to all. 
Journals and newspapers, which had formerly been 
suppressed by timid governments, instructed the people 
in useful knowledge, and drew its attention to public 
affairs. The Swiss of all cantons formed societies for 
the furtherance of objects of common utility ; for the 
encouragement of various arts and sciences, and for the 
maintenance of concord and patriotism. The canal of 
the Linth formed a lasting monument of this newly re- 
awakened public spirit. 

Since the people had ceased to be viewed as in a state 
of perpetual infancy, a new impulse was given to trade 
and industry, which were now no longer cramped and 
confined, as formerly, by corporate restrictions and mono- 
polies. The participation in public affairs allowed to 
all free citizens enforced a mild and equitable con- 
duct on the governments. Schools were increased and 
improved throughout the country j the military force 
was newly organised ; and, on the whole, a greater 
number of laudable objects were provided for in the 
space of ten years, than had been thought of in the pre- 
vious century. 

When the throne of Napoleon sunk under the powgr 
Y 3 
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of the allieSj the public-spirited part of the Swiss Ration 
fondly imagined that the hour was come in which their 
country’s honour and independence might be established 
on a firmer footing than ever. To preserve the benefits 
gained to the land by his act of mediation was the wish 
of a large majority of the people. If the Swiss had 
sometimes feltj along with others^ the iron arm of that 
formidable despot, (who had, however, spared them more 
than any neighbouring population,) yet his gift of a con- 
stitution hadbecome deservedly dear to them. It had dried 
up innumerable sources of discord. Under it a fellow- 
feeling, never before experienced, had been diffused in 
the same degree as individual pride had been humbled. 
The cessation of a state of subjection, wherever it had 
before existed, had decupled the number of confederates, 
and aU restraints on free communication betwixt one 
canton and another had been removed. 

The cantons sent their contingents for the protection 
of the frontiers, voted extraordinary imposts ^ for their 
maintenance, and a diet was assembled at Zurich with 
unanimous instructions from its constituents. This body 
declared with one voice its resolution to observe a 
conscientious and impartial neutrality with regard to all 
the high belligerent powers,” expressing, at the same time, 
its full anticipation that ^'^the same would be acknow- 
ledged upon their part.'* It addressed itself as follows 
to the confederates: — The great and only end of all 
our endeavours is to maintain this neutrality by every 
means in our power ; to protect our country's freedom 
and independence ; to preserve its soil inviolate, and 
to defend its constitution.” The senate of Berne ex- 
pressed itself as follows: — Our object is to guard the 
pacific borders of our country inviolate from the march 
of foreign armies ; we are unanimously resolved, how- 
ever, at all events, to maintain tranquillity, order, and 
security' in our canton by all the means which stand in 
our power.” 

Such was the general sense of the Swiss people. Not 
such, however, was the sense of the great families in the 
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once dominant towns of the confederation. Many of 
these wished to see their country invaded by foreign 
armiesj by aid of which they hoped to restore the old 
league of the thirteen cantons^ with all its hated ap- 
pendages of sovereignty and servitude^ which had 
vanished from the face of the land in 1798. 

The Swiss delegates were teceived in a friendly man- 
ner by the emperor of Austria and the king of Prussia ; 
but no direct recognition of their neutrality was vouch- 
safed to them. The satellites of these monarchs gave 
them distinctly to understand that Switzerland was re- 
garded and would he treated as nothing else than as a 
limb of the French system. A large Austrian force was 
collected on the frontiers, particularly m the neighbour- 
hood of Basle ; yet many still believed that a determined 
vindication of neutrality would not be put down by 
violence. In the mean time, the Swiss delegates were 
stopped at Freyburg in Brisgau on their return home- 
wards from Frankfort; and their letters were intercepted. 
A general enervation seemed to have spread itsglf over 
the conduct of the affairs of the confederation at this 
crisis. There is no ground for supposing that the men 
who led their forces, and presided in their governments, 
acted the part of secret coi^irators against the order of 
things which they professeW to defend. But when the 
overwhelming powers of the allies came pouring in upon 
them; when these were joined by kings who owed their 
crowns to Napoleon j when even the French ambassador 
dissuaded reinforcement of the frontier cordon ; when, 
in short, the ancient state of things renewed its sway on 
every side ; while a decided popular wHl showed itself 
nowhere; opposition was in a manner overwhelmed by 
the force of circumstances. 

A proclamation; couched in terms of mildness and of 
amity, was issued by prince Schwartz enberg, the Aus- 
trian commander-in-chief; and at the same time count 
Capo d’lstria declared on his arrival in Zurich, that 

the monarchs could not recognise a neutraMty which, 
in the existing situation of Switzerland, must be nothing 
Y 4 
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more than nominal. T^e armies of the allied powers 
hoped to find none but friends there. Their majesties 
pledged themselves solemnly not to lay down their anus 
until they should have secured the restoration to Switzer- 
land of the territories wrested from her by France — (a 
pledge which we shall presently see was adhered to but 
indifferently). They disclaimed all wish of meddling 
with her internal constitution ; but at the same time 
could not allow her to remain under foreign influence. 
They would recognise her neutrality from that day forth 
in which she became free and independent.’" 

The Austrian army marched over the Rhine on the 
21st of December^ 1813j through the territories of Basle, 
Aargau, Soleure, and Berne, into France. During the 
first months of the following year the burdens, and even 
the dangers of war, were felt very severely in the northern 
and western parts of Switzerland, particularly in Basle, 
which received much annoyance from the obstinate de- 
fence of Huningen, and the hostile disposition of the 
commajider of that place. Geneva, too, while she wel- 
comed in anticipation the new birth of her ancient inde- 
pendence, saw herself suddenly surrounded with the 
actual horrors of warfare, and threatened with a regular 
siege. The continual passa|£ of large bodies of troops 
brought malignant fevers and maladies in their train, 
and it became more and more difficult to supply them 
with provisions. 

On the entrance of the Austrian troops, Berne set 
the example of abolishing the act of mediation, and re- 
claimed the restoration of the predominance which she 
had previously enjoyed in the Helvetic body. The 
example was followed first by Soleure and Freyburg, and 
then by Lucenie. In Zurich, too, the diet declared the 
act of mediation, by virtue of which it was sitting, null 
and void, and drew up a plan for a new confederation of 
the nineteeu cantons. But this was not enough for some 
of the men in power at that time, who demanded nothing 
short of the restoration of the old league of the thirteen 
cantons, and had already summoned the Fays de Vaud 
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and the Aargau to return undea the government of Berne. 
These cantonsj however, resolutely rejected the proposal. 

The diet, which was again convoked at Zurich, and 
consisted of delegates newly elected by all the nineteen 
cantons, was now the only feeble bond which kept the 
Helvetic body together. Interested voices were raised 
on every side for annihilating or mutilating the last 
constructed cantons, which for sixteen years had enjoyed 
the boon of freedom and independence. Zug demanded 
a part of its former subject lands from the Aargau ; Uri 
the Val Levantina from the canton of Tessin; Glarus 
the district of Sargans from the canton of St. Gall ; the 
prince abbot Pancrace his former domains and sove- 
reignties in the Thurgau ; Schwytz and Glarus com- 
bined to demand compensation for their privileges over 
the districts of Uznach, Gaster, Wesen, and Ersatz ; 
Unterwalden, Uri, and Schwytz, united in a similar 
demand for compensation for the sovereign rights which 
had formerly been possessed by them in Aargau, Thur- 
gau, St. Gall, and on the Tessin. 

In these cabals and commotions Zurich, Basle, and 
SchafFhausen displayed the least of prejudice or passion ; 
while the Aargau and the Vaud showed themselves 
worthy of their freedom b^ the spirited resolution of 
their people. In the lands and towns of Basle, Soleure, 
and Zurich, it was proposed to espouse the cause and 
rally round the standard of the Aargau. Berne, how- 
ever, avoided open hostilities, and even offered to recog- 
nise the independence of the Vaud on certain conditions, 
which were rejected by the latter. Aargau now made 
menacing demonstrations, and a dangerous ferment 
showed itself in the Oberlatid. Here, as in many 
other places, the jealousy and suspicion of the various 
parties came into play, in proportion as discussion was 
broached on the limits to be assigned to the rights of the 
people and their governments. News were daily received 
of scattered plots and insurrections, of imprisonments 
and banishments, in various places. The town of So- 
leure called for the protection of a Bernese garrisoi) 
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against the threatened attacks of its own people. Swiss 
troops were precipitately despatched to the banks of the 
Tessin to prevent the breaking out of civil war; while 
other troops were sent into the canton of St. Gall to put 
an end to a scene of absolute confusion. 

While Switzerland was thus given up to a state of such 
disquietude^ that blood had already flowed in more than 
one district^ and the gaols of several towns were filled 
with prisoners^ the plenipotentiaries of the great powers 
were sitting in congress at Vienna^ to establish the peace 
of Europe on a durable foundation. The allies had 
already allowed the addition to the Helvetic body of 
Geneva^ as well as of the Valais, and the Prussian prin- 
cipality of Neufchatel. Swiss delegates made their ajK. 
pearance with equal promptitude in the imperial metro- 
polis on the Danube, as they had done eleven years 
before in the capital of France. But the politics of 
Europe moved no faster at Vienna than those of Swit- 
zerland did at the diet pf Zurich, No settlement of 
Swiss affairs had been made, when the sudden news of 
Napoleon's landing from Elba, and his triumphal march 
through France, awakened European diplomacy once 
more from its slumbers. The diet called to arms the 
half contingent of 15,000 pen for the defence of the 
frontiers, Two battalions of the Vaud were detached 
hastily to Geneva, and the same canton received as friends 
anJ comrades the troops of Berne, against which it had 
taken up arms a month before. The most important 
elements of discord seemed to have disappeared — the 
most inveterate enemies to be reconciled. 

On the 20th of March, 1815, the definitive arrange- 
ments of the allied powers were promulgated. The 
existing nineteen cantons were recognised, and the 
increase of their number to two-and-twenty confirmed, 
by the accession of Geneva, Neufchatel, and the Valais. 
The canton of Vaud received back the Dappenthal, 
which had been taken from it by France. Bienne and 
the bishopric of Basle were given to Berne by way of 
campensation for its former sovereign rights over the 
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Vaucl. One rnoidty of the customs received in the Val 
Levantina was assigned to Uri ; the prince abbot Pan- 
cracBj and his ci-devant functionarieSj were indemnified 
w'ith 8000 florins yearly. A decision was also given on 
the indemnification of those Bernese who had possessed 
jurisdictions in the Pays de Vaud^ and on many other 
points in dispute. The complaints of the Grisons alone 
were disregarded — Chiavenna^the Valteline^ and BormiOj 
which had now become the property of Austria, were 
neither restored^ nor any compensation for them given, 
notwithstanding the clause to the contrary in prince 
Schwartz enberg's proclamation. 

The cantons now remodelled their respective consti- 
tutions in the midst of agitations of all kinds. Those 
in which the supreme power is assigned to the lands^ 
gemeinde for the most part removed the restrictions on 
the popular prerogative, which had been introduced by 
the act of mediation, and approximated anew to pure 
democracy. In the city cantons, the capitals recovered, 
though in various modifications and proportions, a pre- 
ponderance in the system of representation. Even in 
these privileged places, however, many friends of the 
public weal remained true to the conviction tried apd 
proved by past experience (and about to receive after no 
long period additional confirmation from the march of 
events), that participation of the lesser towns and rural 
districts in public functions was a requisite condi- 
tion for the permanence of tranquillity ; and that the 
members introduced from these remoter parts of the 
country would form vigorous roots of the slender stem of 
authority, and fix them wide and deep in a republican 
soil. 

From 1815 till 1830 no political movements of any 
extent or importance disturbed the outward semblance 
of repose in the Helvetic body. In 1817j the con- 
federates were led by the invitation of the emperor 
Alexander into a signal deviation from the policy of 
their forefathers. They entered into a close alliance 
with Austria, Russia, and Prussia ; and allowed them- 
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selves to be mixed up with the syftem of the great 
powers^ by giving their adhesion to the Holy Alliance^ 
unmindful of the lessons left by the Swiss of old timeSj 
whom the whole force of the empire could not frighten 
into the petticoat league. But the new alliance held 
itself destined to higher ends than that of Swabia^ 
although in both perhaps the high contracting parties 
went to work wdth equal singleness of purpose. The 
holy alliance aimed at nothing less than the attainment 
of the loftiest ends of the purest cosmopolitism ! — the 
realisation of that perpetual peace which had hitherto 
been regarded as a fugitive thought of Henry IV.j or 
as a philanthropic vision of the abbe St, Pierre. 

On the conclusion of the war of liberation from 
Napoleon^ an opinion which the allied powers had en- 
couraged by their promises became prevalent through 
great part of Germany — that the efforts of the people 
should be requited by the grant of representative con- 
stitutions. The realisation of this object was pursued 
by open and secret means, which soon aroused attention 
and mistrust on the part of the governments. Investi- 
gations were set on foot, which were followed up by 
p^al inflictions ; and many of the accused parties 
inade their escape into Switzerland. A similar course 
was taken by some Italians, on the suppression of the 
Piedmontese revolts, and the abortive revolution of 
Naples. Natives of France, moreover, who had given 
offence to their government, either by republican 
principles, or by adherence to the cause of Napoleon, 
in like manner sought a place of refuge in Switzerland. 
These occurrences did not fail to give umbrage to se- 
veral cabinets, which was increased by the friendly 
welcome and assistance afforded to the fugitives from 
Greece. It never seemed to occur to foreign potentates, 
what a blessing , in the vicissitudes of European affairs 
were the existence of a land to which political victims 
of all parties might resort as an inviolable sanctuary. 

The year 1823, which, it will be remembered, was 
tl^t'of the French invasion of Spain under Louis XVIII, 
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seemed an epoch of especially unfriendly dispositions in 
more than one European court against Switzerland. 
There were personages who would willingly have used 
these dispositions to effect some limitation of Helvetic 
independence ; hut their influence was either insufficient 
for that purpose in the cabinets to which they belonged^ 
or Europe seemed as yet not ripe for success in such an 
experiment. Meanwhile the remonstrances and demands 
of continental powers afforded matter of anxious con- 
sultation to the Helvetic diet; and their usual subjects 
of discussion were increased by two new topics , — foreign 
police, and surveillance of the press. 

It was resolved that both these points touched the 
prerogatives of the separate cantons, and therefore did 
not admit of decision at any general diet. An invi- 
tation was accordingly issued to the governments of all 
the cantons, exhorting them to adopt vigorous measures, 
in order that nothing might And its way into news- 
papers and journals inconsistent with proper respect to 
friendly governments. With regard to foreign police 
it was proposed to take measures for preventing the 
mtrance or residence of such strangers as had left their 
country on account of crimes, or efforts at disturbam^ 
of the public repose ; and for providing that no fo- 
reigners should be admitted except such as could show 
(»rtificates or passports from their respective govern- 
ments. 

In many of the cantons these demands were met by 
a ready alacrity, not only to urge their execution in their 
full extent, but even to improve on them by subjecting 
discussion of domestic as well as of foreign affairs to 
strict surveillance. On the other hand, in more en- 
lightened parts of the confederacy, it was thought that 
public discussion and the old right of sanctuary should 
he guarded from every species of encroachment. The 
diets continued to busy themselves with deliberations 
on both subjects. Returning tranquillity diminished 
the uneasiness of the cabinets ; and, by consequence, 

* See the Appendix. ^ 
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their inquisitive and minute attention to Switzerland. 
Individuals lost the importance which had formerly 
been ascribed to them, and the sojourn of strangers in 
Switzerland again became freer. The press occasioned 
more prolonged discussions at the diets and in several 
of the councils ; but in the midst of, these it obtained 
more and more freedom, and in some districts shook 
off all its former restrictions. 

During these years an interest in church affairs dif- 
fused itself amongst laymen, as well as amongst theo- 
logians by profession. In the educated classes religious 
indifferentism became less frequent; while the genuine 
spirit of tolerance made progress. This tendency, like 
every other widely extended mental movement, had its 
questionable as well as its pleasing features. Shocking 
ebullitions of fanaticism are reported to have taken place 
in Zurich, Berne, and other cantons. A footing wa€ 
gained in Freybufg and the Valais by the revived order 
of Jesuits ; and the friends of human improvement 
could not regard, without anxiety, their influence in 
ecclesiastical matters, and in education, 

In the latter department much has been done in every 
part of Switzerland, though' much still remains to be 
desired. Those restrictions of the chairs in universities 
and academies to the natives of particular localities, 
which formed so complete a counterpart to the old cor- 
poration privileges, have come to an end in almost all 
the principal towns of Switzerland; where foreigners, or 
Swiss of other cantons, hold a (Jistinguished place at the 
head of learned establishments. Many branches of 
knowledge, once neglected, have been diffused and per- 
fected. The name of Pestalozzi has obtained deserved 
celebrity throughout all Europe, and even beyond its 
limits, as well on account of the practical improvements 
which he made in particular parts of elementary instruc- 
tion, as of the impulse which he gave to the cause of 
general education. The culture of the mind and the soil 
are both indebted to Fellenberg, whose agricultural es- 
tablishments, besides their direct utility, have been above 
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all efficacious, by attracting the attention of the educated 
classes, and giving a scientific direction to husbandry, 
which is equally distinct from that of mere routine as 
of mere theory. The removal of former restrictions has 
encouraged the progress of industry, and the spirit of 
invention and enterprise. 

Such was the course of affairs up to the memorable 
year 1830, when the mere vibration of those mighty 
explosions, which shook the social atmosphere from Paris 
to Warsaw, brought the popular masses in Switzerland 
down on her half-renewed aristocracies, like the ava- 
lanche, which the slightest sound precipitates on her 
valleys. The constitutional changes introduced in the 
cantons have not ,yet acquired sufficient consistence to 
come within the province of history; nor is a Swiss re- 
volution now an event of European interest.^ The fate 
of empires no longer waits the arbitrement of Alpine 
shepherds ; and the masses of modern warfare laugh to 
scorn ^individual heroism. But the triumphs of peace 
are yet reserved for Switzerland : h?r standard shows 
the trois couleurs of education, economy, industry ; 

“ AND OP TUAT EMPIRD THERE SHALL BE NO END,” 


* See the Appendix. 
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The dignity of history, it is hoped, will not be offended by 
the insertion here of a ballad, entitled “ The Count of Haps- 
&urg,” translated from the German of Schiller, as it affords a 
pleasing version of the legendary ornaments with which popu- 
lar tradition loved to grace the rise of its hero, Tschudi, who 
has furnished the foundation for it, further relates, that the 
priest, to whom this incident with Rudolph occurred, after- 
wards became chaplain to the archbishop of Mentz ; and, at the 
first imperial election which followed the interregnum, contri- 
buted not a little to turn that prelate’s thoughts on the count 
of Hapsburg : — 

’Twas at hi.s crowning festival, 

Rob’d in imperial state, 

In Aix-la-Chapelle’s ancient hall 
The good king Rudolph sate. ^ 

His viands bore the Palatine, 

Bohemia serv’d the sparkling wine, 

And all th’ Elective Seven* 

Lowly the lord of earth surround. 

As the glorious sun is girt around 
'With his starry choir of heaven. 

Crow ds from the high balcony gaze 
In joy tumultuous pressing, 

.^uTinix with the mounting hymns of praise 
Full many a murmur’d blessing ; 

For ended at last are the crownless years, 

With their harvest of ruin, of blood and tears, 

* [he icvpji pnnrBH who exercised the right of giving, or teUtna* *he 
L'inpire, were the archbishopb of Mentz, Trier, and Cologne, the elector 
pnUtine, Brandenburg, Boheaua, and iiaxony. • , 

Z 
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Earth owns a judge once more. 
Ended at last is the reign of steel ; 
No more the feeble dread to feel 
The gauntlet- grasp of power. 


And the Kaiser uplifts his goblet bright, 

As he speaks with blithesome voice ; — 

“ Fair is the feast, and proud the sight; 

Mine lieart might well rejoice; 

Yet miss I the minstrel, the bringer of pleasure, 
The soother of hearts with his magic measure, 
The teacher of lore divine. 

So I have held in my youthful prime, 

And the lessons I learn'd in my knightly time 
As Kaiser shall still be mine.” 


In long.flowing robe, through the courtly crew, 
The Minstrel’s form appears ; 

His locks are bleach’d with a silver hue, 

"With the fulness of wasting years. 

Sweet melody sleeps in the golden strings; 

The minstrel of love and its guerdon sings, 

He sings of the Highest, the Best, 

Of all ye can covet with heart or eye ; 

But say what may sort with the majesty 
Of my Kaiser’s crowning feast.” 


I rule not the singer,” was Rudolph's word, 

“ Nor recks lie .of earthly power ; 

He stands in the right of a greater Lord, 

And obeys the inspiring hour. 

As tlie storm- wind sweeps through the midnight air, 
One knows not from whence it is borne, or where; 

As the springs from a soundless deep ; 

So the minstrers song from his bosom swells, 

Our feelings to wake, where in inmost cells 
Of the heart they strangely sleep.” 
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Sudden and strong the Minstrel plays, 

And rapidly flows his strain 
A valiant knight to the chamois chase 
Rode forth across the plain, 

Him follow'd his squire with his hunting-gear 5 
When a tinkling sound accosts his ear 
On a meadow’s gentle marge ; 

’Twas the sacriiig bell that moved before, 

And a priest, who the Saviour’s body bore, 
Came next with his hallow’d charge. 

And t!ig Count to earth has bow’d him low, 

His head all humbly bare, 

The faith of a Christian man to show 
In liim OLir sins who bare. 

But a brooklet brawl’d o’er the meadow-side. 
High ell’d by the Giessbach’s rusliing tide, 
The W'anderer’s path it stay d ; 

And softly he laid the host adown, 

And swiftly he dofl”d his sandal-shoon, 

The brawling brook to wade. 

“ Now whither aw'ay ? ” the Count began. 

And he cast a w^ondering glance. 

Sir knight, 1 haste to a dying man, 

For lieavenly food who pants; 

And here, as I sought my wonted way, 

The steppiiig-stonea all have been torn away 
By the Ciessbach’s whirling force. 

Thus, lest a soul salvation miss, 

The brook with naked foot, 1 A. 

Behoves me now to cross.” 

But the Count set him up on his knightly steed, 
And reach’d him the bridle gay, 

That he fail not to solace a sinner's need, 

Nor the holy rite delay. 

Himself rode forth on the horse of his squire. 

To share in the chase at his heart’s desire, 

z 2 
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Till? other his way pursued, 

And thankfully came with morning red, 

And humbly back by the bridle led 
To the knight his courser good. 

“ Now saints forfend,” said that noble knight, 

“ I should e’er bestride him more, 

In reckless chase, or heady fight, 

My Saviour’s self that bore ! 

Mayst thou not make the good steed thine own, 
I freely devote him to God alone ; 

I give it to Him who gives 
To man, his bond-slave, breath and blood, 

And earthly honour, and earthly good ; 

In whom he moves and lives.’’ 

“ O, then, high Heaven, whose watchful ear 
Inclines to the poor man’s vow, 

To thee give honour above and here, 

As Him thou hast honour’d now ! 

Thou noble count, whose knightly brand 
"Widely hath waved in Switzerland, 

Seven daughters fair are thine : 

Each shall enrich thine ancient stem 
With the dower of a kingly diadem. 

Sent down to the latest line.” 

The brow of the Kaiser is bent in thought, 

As he dream’d of distant years, 

Till the eye of thjt aged bard he caught, 

And the sense of his song appears. 

He recalls the face, so long unseen, 

And veils his tears with his mantle sheen : 

*Tis the priest himself is here ! 

All eyes are turn’d on their silent lord, 

All know the knight of the Giessbach’s ford, 
And the hand of Heaven revere. 
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Page 56. 

A STORY vary similar to the Swiss legend of Tell is related 
in the Danish annals by Saxo Grammaticus ; in which Harold 
king of Denmark supplies the place of the land-vogt Gessler, 
Toko that of William Tell ; and this event, which is said to 
have happened in .965, is attended also with nearly the same 
incidents as those recorded in the'^ Swiss accounts. It is far 
from being a necessary cons*equence (as is very justly observed 
in Coxe’s Travels), that because the authenticity of the story 
concerning tlie apple is liable to some doubts, therefore the 
whole tradition relating to Tell is fabuhms* Neither is it a 
proof against the reality of a fact, that it is not mentioned by 
contemporary historians. The general history of William Tell 
is repeatedly celebrated in old German songs, so remarkable 
for their ancient dialect and simplicity, as almost to raise the 
deeds they celebrate above all reasonable suspicion ; to this may 
be added the constant tradition of the country, together with two 
chapels erected some centuries ago in memory of his exploits. 
The following is the passage from Saxo Grammaticus ; — 

“ Nec silentio implicandum quod sequitur, Toko quidam 
aliquandiu, regis (i. e, Haraldi Blaatand) stipendia meritus 
officiis quibus cominilitones superabat complures virtutum 
suarum hostes effecerat. Hie forte sermone inter convivas 
temulentius habito tarn copioso se sagittandi usu callere jacti- 
tabat, ut pomum quantumeunque exiguum baculo e distant!^ 
superpositum prima spiculi dircctione feriret. Quae vox pri- 
mum obtrectantium auribus excepta regis etiam auditum at- 
tigit. Sed mox princlpis improbitas patris fiduciam ad iilii 
periculum transtulit, dulcissimum vilee ejus pignus baculi loco 
statui imperans. Cui nisi promissionis auctor primo sagittae 
conatu pomum impositum excussisset, proprio capite inanis 
jactantise poenas lueret. Urgebat imperium regis militem 
majora promissis edere, alienae obtrectationis insidiis parum 
sobriae vocis jactum carpentibus. 

Exhibitum Toko adolescentem attentius monuiijUt squis 
auribus, capiteque indeflexo quam patientissime strepitum 
jaculi venientis exciperet, ne leevi corporis motu efficacissimee 
z 3 
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artis experientiam frustraretur. PrjEterea demend® formidinis 
consilium circumspiciens, vultum ejus, ne viso tclo terreretur, 
avertit. Tribus deinde sagittis pharetr^ expositis prima quam 
nervo inseruit proposito obstaculo incidit. 

Interrogatus autem arege Toko cur plura pharetr® spicula 
detraxisset, cum fortunam arcus semel duntaxat experimento 
prosequi debuisset. ‘ Ut in te,’ inquit, ‘ primi errorem reli- 
quorum acumine vindicarem, ne mea forte innocentia poenam 
tui impunitatem experiretur violentia.’ Quo tarn libero dicto 
et sibi fortitudinis titulum deberi docuit, et regis imperium 
p®na dignum ostendit.” 


Page 282. 

The following passage, on the R^glement of 1782, is 
translated from “ Meiners* Brief e uber die i^chweiiz,” an in- 
teresting series of letters on Switzerland, published shortly 
before the French revolution ; — 

“ Even if the edict of 17R2 had produced much greater 
advantages than it actually did produce, yet still we cannot 
blame the representative party for regarding it as the off- 
spring and the instrument of despotism : it was notr left to 
the free choice of the citizens whether they would or would not 
accept a legislation which was to bind tbeinselves and their 
posterity for ever, but the ambassadors of the guaranteeing 
powers excluded, as a preliminary step, from the conseil g^n^ral, 
to which the edict was to be submitted, all those w'ho had 
taken up arms on the 8th of April, or in the sequel ; and thus, 
in that general assembly in which the new edict was confirmed 
hardly a third of the burghers were present who had the right 
of voting on the validity or invalidity of new laws. In the 
edict itself the most important rights were withdrawn from the 
people, or, at all events, subjected to restriction. What, 
however, gave the burghers greater pain than all these losses 
was their total disarming, the abolition of the circles of the 
burgher militia, and all the civic exercises which had hitherto 
been the most joyous popular festivals. Finally, in order to 
anohain the mind as well as the body, all speaking and writing 
on. public affairs was forbidden, and a garrison of 1000 men 
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was introduced, which, instead of being billeted on the burghers, 
was to live in separate barracks, as in fortresses. All the useful 
rights of the burghers were extended to the natives, and the 
senate was allowed the freedom of giving strangers, under the 
name of domicili^s, allowance to settle for a year in Geneva, 
and to carry on mechanical trades, and other private vocations." 


Pace 284. 

General view of the Thirteen Cantons, Subject Bailiwicks, 
and Confederated States, as they existed from the Peace of 
Aarau up to the French Revolution. 




I. 

The Cantons. 




Square 

Miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Cnntin- 
jjent of 
Troops, 

Form 
of Uovem- 
ment. 

HeliRioo^' 

Langua|;e. 

1. Zurich 

67G 

175,000 

1,4()0[ 

Aristo-de. 1 
mocratic J 

Protestant 

German 

2. Berne 

3,840 

374,000 

2,000 

Aristocratic 

Protestant 

r German & 
t French 

3. Lucerne 

544 

100,000 

1,200 

Aristocratic 

Catholic 

German 

4, Url . . 

550 

26,000 

400 

Democratic 

Catholic 

r German & 
\ Italian 

5, Schwytz 

326 

23,000 

600 

Democratic 

Catholic 

German 

6. Untor- } 
walden j 

179 

23,500 

400 

Democratic 

Catholic 

German 

7. Zug . . 

102 

20,000 

400 

Democratic 

Catholic 

German 

8. Glarus - 

336 

16,000 

400 

Democratic 

Mixed 

German 

d, Basle- - 

160 

40,000 

400| 

Aristo-de-7 
mocratic J 

Protestant 

German 

10. Freyburg 

4C7 

73,000 

800 

Aristocratic 

Catholic 

r German & 
1 French 

11. Soleure - 

288 

45,000 

600 

Aristocratic 

Catholic 

German 

12. Schaff- ] 
hausen J 

128 

30,000 

400[ 

Aristo-de-') 
mocratic J 

Protestant 

German 

13. Appenzell 

256 

51,000 

600 

Democratic 

Mixed 

German 

Totals - - 

1 7.852, 

996,500 

9,600 





The greatest part of the materials for compiling these tables have been > 
collected fVom Durand’s Statistique El^mentalre de la Suisse, The mea- 
sures of extent which, in foreign authors, are generally given in German 
miles, 15 to a degree, are here reduced to geographical miles, 60 to a de- 
gree.— V, Flanta, Hist Switz. iiL 117, 

z 4 
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II. The Subject Bailiwicks, 


jl. Thurgau 2(i6 f)0,000 


3. Sargans - US 
k faster 1 

5. Uznach J-Ug 

f). CrambB j 

7. Rappers. ) ^ 

wyl . . J “ 


8, Baden - ]38 

Ig. Up^ierfree"! 

I Bailiwicks 

10 . Lower r 85 
free Baih- 
wicke - - 

11. Bremgar- 1 

ten - - L 

12. Mellin. f “ 
gen - - J 

13.Schwartz. *1 
enberg - 

14. Morat - Lty. 

15. Gransnn 

16 Orbe and 

Bkihallens 

17. Beilin. T 
zona - - 

18 . Riviera, L-m 
or Polese 

19. Val rii 
BlenzD . J 

£0. Lugano 205 

21. Locarno 263 

23. Men- 1 „ 
drislo - i ^ 


Ditto with 


|c«ho.ic 

Zurich and jc^thnlic 

■ Zurich, ■) 

Berne, and [-Mixed 
Glarus J 
'VIll. Old 
Cantons, 

Zurich, » Catholic 
Berne, and 
Glarus , 

■ Zurich, 1 

Berne, and [-Catholic 
Glarus j 


r Catholic 

5" Berne and j Protestant 
(. Freyburg ) Protestant 
CMixed 


ruri, T 

_ J Schwytz, Ip 

] andUnter. p 

L walden J 


tons, ex- [ I 
CPpt Ap- J ' 
penzell J 


German 
German & 
French 
German & 
French 
French 
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III. Confederated States. 


I. Associates. 


Abbey of St. 
Gall. 

а, Alte Land 
achaft - - 

б, Tockenburj 

2. City of St, 

Gall - - 

3. Town and 
territory of 
Bienne 


IL Allies, 

1. Orison 1 
leagues J 
Their sub-"! 
ject pro- J- 
Vinces j 


gin . 

4. Geneva - 

5. Part of the 
bishopric of 
Basle allied 
to the can- 
tons . 

III. SOVE. 
REIONTIES 
UNUEa THE 
PROTECTIOV 
OP THE Fo. 
nEsr Can- 

TONS. 

1. Abbey of 
Engelbcrg . 

2. Gersau . 


Totals In the' 
whole con. 
federation J 


Square 

Milria. 

Population. 

Cnnlln- 
Kent uf 
Trooiis 

] 124 

188 

45.000 

46.000 

jiooo j 

} - 

8,300 

200 j 

1 144 

5,500 

200 1 

8.000 

— 

2,3G4 

150,000 

- 

960 

100,000 

- 

I328O 

100,000 


1 240 

40,500 

-{ 

88 

1 

34,000 

-{ 

L 106 

24,000 

-{ 

? £8 

4,500 

— 1 

5 - 

1,000 

— I 

5,462 

566,800 

1,400 

15,145 

1,907,300 

13,400 


Hellf^on. Lan^age, 


Gann.r 

Lnarchy J Mixed German 
Jp-.e.t.„, German 

jProtanam German, 
Democratic Protestant German 


Catholic Italian 


Six dixaine<; 
democratic 
One dixaine 
aristocratic 


Mono-aris- 7 Protest- J 
tocratic ji ant \ 


tocratic 

Aristo-de- 

mocratic 

Mono-aris- 

tocratic 


j Protestant French 


IProtestantlFrench 


Catholic German 
Catholic German 
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Tage U95. 

M. Thiers, in his History of the French Revolution, has 
criticised the opinion which prevailed in 1799, and which at- 
tached extreme importance to the occupation of Switzerland in 
warlike operations on a grand scale ; — 

“ On pensait alors,” he says, “que la clef de la plaine 6tait dans 
les montagnes. La Suisse, pla 9 ^e au milieu de la ligne im- 
mense sur laquclle on allait combattre, paroissait la clef de tout 
le Continent. La France, qui occupait la Suisse, semblait 
avoir un avantage d^cisif. II semblait qu’en ayant les sources 
du Rhin, du Danube, du P6, elle en commandat tout le cours. 
C’dtait Ik une erreur : on con^oit que deux armecs qui ap- 
puient iinm^diatement une aile a des montagnes, commc les 
Autrichiens et les Frangais, quand ils so battaient aux environs 
de Verone, ou aux environs de Rastadt, tienncnt a la possession 
de ces montagnes, parccque celle des deux qui en Lst mailresse 
peut d^border I'ennemi par les hauteurs. Mais quand on so 
bat a cinquante ou cent lieues des montagnes, elles cessent 
d’avoir la rafme influence, Tandis qu’on s’i^puiserait pour la 
possession du St. Gothard, les arm^ies qui seraient surle Rhin, 
ou sur le Bas P6 auraient Ic temps de di^cidcr du sort de 
I’Europe. Mais on concluait du xietit au grand; de ce que les 
hauteurs sent importantes sur un champ de bataille de quelques 
lieues, on en concluait que la puissance mailresse des Alpes, 
devait I’etre du Continent. La Suisse n’a qu’un avantage rdel ; 
e’est d’ouvrir des d^bouch^^s directs k la France sur I’Autriche, 
etk I’Autriche sur la France, On conjoit d&slors que pour le 
repos des deux puissances et de I’Europe, la cloture de ces 
debouches soit un bienfait. Plus on peut empecher les points 
de contact et les moyens d’invasion, mieux on fait; surtout 
entre deux ^tats qui ne peuvent se heurter sans que le Continent 
en soit ^branle. C’est en ce sens que la neutralitf^ int^resse 
toute TEurope, et qu’on a toujours bien fait d’en faire un 
principe de surety g^n^rale.” 
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Page 333. 

The following were the definitive measures adopted with 
respect to foreigners ; — 

Art, 1. No foreigner shall fix his legal residence in any 
canton, unless he have previously obtained permission. 

“ 2. Every foreigner is obliged to give notice to the police, 
within twenty-four hours after his arrival in the canton. 

“ 3. Foreigners who after their arrival in the canton shall 
desire tn remain more than three weeks, shall apply to the 
director-general of police, at the Alien-otfice. 

‘‘ 4. Foreigners who shall reside in the canton without 
being authorised shall be sentenced to pay a fine of 500 florins, 
and to two months’ imprisonment. 

“ 5, Keepers of furnished hotels, innkeepers, and house- 
holders, who shall have lodged foreigners without permission, 
shall be liable to a fine of 1000 florins, and to three months, 
imprisonment j in case of a repetition of the offence, the penalty 
shall be doubled.” 

The decree on the printing of political writings comprises 
the following articles : — 

“ Art, 1. No person shall sell, or cause to be printed, without 
the previous licence of the council of state, works relative to 
foreign policy. 

“ 2. This licence shall not be given, till the MS. has been 
examined, to see if it contains any thing reprehensible. In 
both cases, it must be signed by the author and the printer, 
and deposited in the chancery. 

‘‘ 3. The author, printer, or bookseller, who shall transgress 
this order shall be brought before the tribunal, where they 
may be condemned to a fine of 1CX)0 florins, and a year's im- 
prisonment. The penalty may be increased, according to the 
contents of the writing, as the seriousness of the circum- 
stances may require.” 
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Page 335. 

It has not entered into our plan to particularise every petty 
rising which has recently taken place in the towns or rural 
districts of Switzerland, and the recital of which would not even 
possess the sanguinary interest which distinguishes the peasant 
insurrection of the seventeenth century. It may, however, 
conduce to the purposes of historical instruction, to mark the 
leading points of view in one or tw'O of those districts, the for- 
tunes of which have chiefly claimed our attention in the past, 
and in which the continuance, or interruption, of former modes 
of being forms the Aost interesting, as well as instructive, 
feature in the present. 

Geneva, during nearly the whole course of tJie eighteenth 
century, has been already described as labouring under inces- 
sant agitation ; occasioned by the arrogance of a class of 
monied oligarchs, confronted with the growing force of an 
active and turbulent commonalty; and terminated only to- 
wards the close of that century in the agonies of social disso- 
lution. All the evils exhibited on more conspicuous theatres, 
arising from an obstinate paonopoly of political power, broke 
forth within the narrow bounds of tliis Lilliputian common- 
wealth, with all the aggravations of those evils which are wont 
to result from hostile and external interference. Hence the 
insulting r^glement of 1782, when tlie grasping spirit of native 
aristocracy was encouraged in its all engrossing claims by 
foreign bayonets. Hence also the reign of terror in 1794, 
when French support, which had previously been given to the 
oligarchs, was transferred to the scale of the democratic party. 
It is some consolation to those who would fain believe in the 
progress of their species, that the crash of those enormous for- 
tunes which, previously to the first revolution, were chiefly 
invested in French public securities, and tlie fall of that 
‘ patrician ’ dynasty, solely maintained by French influence, 
have been attended by the total disappearance of their conco- 
mitant ostentation and assumption ; while the terrible expe- 
rience of all parties has eflTectually softened their irrational 
emb^ttermenL In the recent revolutionaiy* changes which 
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have occurred in Switzerland, Geneva has been amongst the 
places wholly exempt from disturbance. The constituted 
authorities there wisely took the initiative of such constitutional 
changes as the temper of the times required, by voluntarily 
conceding an extension of .che elective franchise, and ari 
abridgment of the tenure of public offices. 

The comparison of Geneva with Betne affords a striking 
instance of the difference between overweening oligarchy and 
pure aristocracy. In the former state, what was more revolt- 
ing than any practical grievance was aristocratic morgue^, 
combined with purse-proud ostentation. In the latter, that 
systematii; repression of popular develog^ment, inherent in the 
' nature of aristocracy, was accompanied at least with much of 
the dignified and paternal aspect with which philosophical 
minds have often invested that austere domination. Of ^ch 
a government Montesquieu might truly have called moderation 
the &Qul — such might have found an approver in Dion, an 
eulogist in Plato. In Berne, at least equally , with Venice, 
economy, prudence, and self-dependence held paramount 
sway ; pauperism, and consequent vice, were extirpated with 
unwearied care; and the popular respect was secured by for- 
bearing to swell the public burthens. In Berne alone could 
a law have been regarded as truly aristocratic *, which enforced 
equal division of the paternal estate amongst the children. 

Not unrewarded by long esteem and permanence was the 
upright aristocracy of Berne; and truly has it been stated by 
an eminent burgher of that canton t, with regard to its first 
overthrow in 1798, that the revolution did not find developement 
from within. ‘‘ Without the aggression of hostile armies,” 
(we still translate from the same authority), “ the sound block 
of the old building would long have remained standing, and 
would have kept its decayed outworks standing along with it. 
It is true that fermentation pervaded the Vaud, as well as 
several districts in the interior; but matters would not have 
gone so far without French intervention. The German sub- 
jects of Berne, unmoved by the insinuations of French emis- 

* ” Em wahrhaftig aristokratisches Gesetz.” — AferWr^, Bri^e Uber die 
SeJiweitz. ler Theil, 

t See Schlosser’s Archiv fUr Geschichte und Litteratur, 2er Band, p. S^4. 
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saries, fought re^lutely, not to say furiously. They deemed 
themselves invincible, as of old) conhding in the protection of 
God and their own personal strength, unfortunately of too 
little aooount m modem warfare. Incendiary Huggestions 
found no entrance, so long as their authors stuck to preaching 
freedom and equaKty ; -but so soon as it occurred to them to 
ascribe the errors of government, and such military evolutions 
as to common men were inexplicable, to a secret understand* 
ing of their rulers and officers with the French, the popular 
rage instantly took a. new direction against their leaders, as 
supposed feecret Adherents of the new-fangled notions of free- 
dom; and' hcwrible scenes ensued, which hastened the hour of 
dieselution.*’ 
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A. 

Aahau, the peare of, 267. 

Ackermann, of Unterwalden, 
marches with 5000 men against 
the Bernese, and surprises their 
troops, 2()6. 

Adolphus, count of Nassau, elect- 
ed emperor, his character and 
death, 53. 

Agnadelln, the battle of, 182. 

Agnes, queen of Hungary, 60 

Albert of Hapsburg, ly. His cha- 
racter ; seizes on the imperial in- 
signia, .'32. Aims at erecting a 
new dukedom in Helvetia, 53. 
rorbiiis his subjects on the fron- 
tiers all intercourse with theforest 
cantons, 58, Death of, 59. 

Albert, duke of Au.stria, demands 
from the Zuriehers satisfaction 
for the burning of Rappcrsweil, 
74, Besieges Zurich, 75. En- 
deavours to compel the people of 
Zug to renounce their connection 
with the Swiss league^ 77. Con- 
cludes a treaty with the confe- 
derates, commonly known by 
the name of the Peace of Thor- 
berg, 79. 

Albigcnscs, 106. 

Alemanni, the, 13. 

Ambprg, the Swiss land-vogt, 210. 

Amiens, the peace ot, 318. 

Anabaptists, the, 209. Excesses of, 
213. 

Angoull^me, duke d’, 152. 

Appetizell, revolt of, 99. Independ- 
ence ot, 103. 

Arbedo, the battle of, 114, 

Arnold of Cervola, 89. 

Arnold of Winkelried, a knight of 
Unterwalden, killed in the battle 
of Sempach, 94. 

Arnold, of Brescia, 199. 

Augusta Rauracorum, the colony 
founded by Munatius Plancus, 8. 

Austria forms an alliance with 
Zurich, 97. Vanquished the 
genius of Bonaparte ; iudes 
a peace, 303, 


B. 

Baden, a disputalion held at, 212. 
The. cathwio majority of the 
meeting declare themselves to 
have triumphed in the contro- 
versy; and prohibit the works 
of Luther and Z^ingli, 213. 

Bailli of Dijon, the French agent 
in Switzerland ; his threats to 
the Bcrne.sD, 168. Levies a force 
of 24,(K)IJ Swiss, 179. 

Barras, the French director, 306. 

Basle, the bishop of, 4h 

Basle, the university of, founded 
in 146(1, 125, 

Beaume, Peter de la, 219. 

BerchthoUl uf Rheinfelden: death 
of, .33. 

BerchthoUl II., duke of Zeeringen, 
3.3, Appears in the presence of 
the emperor at the diet of 
Mentz, m 1097 ; surrenders the 
ducal office and dignity into the 
hands of Frederick of Hohen. 
staufen, 34 

Berchthold IV., duke of Zeeringen, 

37. 

Berchthold V., duke of Zaringen, 

38. Lays ihelpundation of Berne; 
places it as a free town of the 
empire under the immediate prt^ 
tection of the emperor, 39, Re- 
fuses the imperial crown ; re- 
ceives compensation from Philip, 
son of the late emperor j his 
death, 40. 

Berchthold, abbot of St. Gall, 46. 

Berenger of Lanricnberg, his 
crucUy and tyranny, 54. 

Berne erected into a free town of 
the empire by Berchthold V. duke 
of Zifinngeii, 39. Becomes ob- 
noxious to the bordering nobibty, 
81. Renews her league with the 
forest cantons, 84. Her plans of 
aggrandisement, 86. Empowered 
by the confederates tj close a 
treaty with France, in which they 
engage to give no aid to the duke 
of Burgundy, 135, Declares war 
with Burgundy, 141. The cause* 
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of reAirni espoused by, 213. The 
government of, makes an effort 
to improve its currency by ex- 
cluding the small coins of other 
cantons from its territory, and 
lowering the nominal value of 
its own batzen, 249. Invests con- 
siderable sums in foreign secu- 
rities, particularly in the English 
funds, 295. Tapitulation of, 311, 
A new constitution established 
at, 31G. 

Berthelier, Philip, a fienevese exile, 
gains over the government of 
Freyburg, 217. Execution of, 218. 

Bodmer, general,- marches at the 
head of 31)01) men to the aid of 
the Toggenhurgers, 264. 

Bolzet, secretary of the Helvetic 
embassy, 318. 

liolsec, ail ex-Carmelite, exiled^ by 
the influence of Calvin for daring 
to attack the doctrine of predes- 
tination, 226. 

Boniface VII I., pope, 51. 

Bonnivard, prior, capture and im- 
prisoiiment of, 219. 

Bonnivet, general, 211. 

Borromeo, Charles, elevated at the 
age of three and twenty to the 
bishopric of Milan and dignity 
of cardinal j forms an establish- 
ment, at Lucerne, for Jesuits, 
230. 

Bosn, count, of Vienne, founder of 
the Second or Little Burgundian 
kingdom, 23. 

Brandenburg, the elector of, 76. 110, 

Brun, Rudolph, 71. Elected bur- 
gomaster for life, 73. Applies 
for aid to the forest cantons 
against duke Albert of Austria ; 
burns the town of Rappers well, 
74. His character, 79. 

Erune, general, proposes his inso- 
lent ultimatum to the Swiss de- 
legates, 309. Is accepted, 310. 
Destroys one of the finest inonu- 
ments of Swiss courage and union, 
the ossuary of Morat, 311. 

Bucer, 225. 

Burgundians; they fix their resi. 
detice on both sides of the Jura, 
on the lake of Geneva; adopt 
Christianity on their reception as 
Roman allies, 13. 


Ccecina^ Aului, 8. 

Cesar, Julius, defeats the Helve- 
tians, 6. 

CalixtuB 11., pope, 33. 

Calvin, John, the second great re- 


former of the sixteenth century, 
born at Noyon in Picardy; early 
education of, publishes a Latin 
commentary on the two books 
of Seneca, 223 Forced to fly 
from Paris ; repairs to the court 
of Margaret, queen of Navarre; 
publishes his uork on Christian 
doctrine “ Institutio Christiana: 
Religionis,” 224. Receives a com. 
mission I'rnm the government of 
Geneva as teacher of theology ; 
publishes liis work on the Lord’s 
Supper, 225 Inflexibly enforces 
the rigorous maintenance of or- 
thodoxy, 226 His character, 227, 

Cambray, the league of, 182. 

Campo-Basso, a Neapolitan fa- 
vourite of Charles, duke of Bur- 
gundy, 151. 

Campo-Fonnio, the treaty of, 302. 

Carlovingian dynasty, the, found, 
cd by Pepin, received its name 
from his son Charles, 21. 

Charlemagne crowned at Rome 
as emperor by the pope, in the 
year 8U() ; introduces the culture 
of the vine into Helvetia, 22. 
death of, 23. 

Charles Martel, 21, 

Charles IV., 7B. 

Charles the Bold, duke of Burgun- 
dy, 130 His person and character, 
132. Enters Alsace at the head 
of 5000 horse, 137. Completes the 
conquest of Lorraine, J42. De- 
scription of his camp, 143. Lays 
siege to Granson, 144. Flight of, 

147. Re-appears m the Valais, 

148, Prepares to besiege Nancy, 
151. Death of, ]52. 

Charles III., duke of Savoy, 217. 
Enters the town of Geneva, and 
disarms the burghers, 218. 

Chenaux, Peter Nicholas, of La 
TounieTreme, 276, Death of, 277. 

Childeric III., deposed by the as- 
sembly at SoisGons, 21. 

Cingari, or Zingari (m German 
Zigeuner, gipsies), their suppMed 
origin, 111. 

Cisalpine republic, 303. 

Claudius Cossus, the spokesman of 
the Helvetians, throws himself at 
the feet of the emperor Vitellius 
to supplicate his mercy for his 
country, 10. 

Clement 111., pope, 33. 

Clothair II., 19. 

Clovis engages in hostilities against 
the Alemanni, and deteats them, 
14. 

ConraiE emperor, 28. 

Cop, Michael, rector of the univer- 
sity of Paris, 224. 
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Coucy, Ingclram de, count of Sois- 
sons, 90. 

Crusaders, the first army of, set out 
in the year 109b', 35. 

Crusez, colonel, 311. 

Cuno, of Staufen, invested, in 1379, 
with the dignity of abbot of St. 
Gall, 99. His tyrannical and op- 
pressive conduct, 100. , 


D. 

Dagobert, son and successor of 
Clothair, 19. 

Davel, major Daniel Abraham, a 
decided political and religious 
enthusiast, assembles the regi- 
ment of militia which he com- 
manded, surinises the town of 
Lausanne, Offbrg his aid 

for the restoration of independ- 
ence to the assembled town coun- 
cil ; deserted by his troops j ar- 
rest of,- cruelly tortured; and, 
lastly, beheaded, 2.91. 

Derschau, von, the royal commis- 
sary, 287. 

Dlebold of NcufchAtel, 141. 

Diviko, general, defeats the Ro- 
mans on the lake of Geneva, 4. 
Commissioned to treat withCeesar 
on the part of tho Helvetians, 6. 

Dornach, the castle of, sustains a 
siege of twenty-four hours, 310. 

Ducrest, a Genevese burgher and 
noble, opposes himself to the 
building of new fortifications. 
A penal sentence passed against 
him; takes refuge under a fo. 
reign jurisdiction ; sets at defi- 
ance the council of Geneva; his 
offensive writings ; condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment in the 
castle of Aargau, where he died, 
281. 

Dulliker, the avoyer, comes to 
Entlibuch accompanied by secular 
and spiritual dignitaries, to re. 
monstrate with the elders of the 
communes ; their reception, 249. 


Eck, doctor, of Tngolstadt, 212. 
Edward 111. of England, 
Einsiedlen, the abbot of, maintains 
in opposition to Schwytz a right 
of taking the forest lands, 243. 
Elizabeth, widow of the emperor 
Albert, compromises with the 
bishop ofSatile; issues warnings 
to the towns and villages not to 
harbour or conceal the mur- 
derers, 59. 


Elizabeth, countess, wife of count 
Frederick of Toggenburg, 117. 
Erasmus, his Latin version of the 
New Testament, with notes; his 
writings disseminated, visits the 
university of Basle, 206. 

Erlach, Rudolph of, a leader of the 
troops of Berne, 83. Saves his 
country, and lays down his au- 
thority; withdraws himself from 
public life ; lives to an advanced 
age ; his death, H6 
Erlach, general, marches from 
Berne to Langenthal ; engages in 
conflict with the insurgents, 254. 
Obtains a military command of 
theVaud; enters the great council 
of Bcrn^ accompanied by eighty 
of his officers, invested with full 
powers to commence hostilities, 
309. Receives instructions not 
to attack the French ; withdraws 
hifl troops behind the Aar. 103. 
Retreats towards the Oberland; 
his murder, 312. 

Escalade, the, of Geneva, 233. 


F. 

Faber, episcopal vicar at Constance, 

210 . 

Farel, a colleague of Calvin, 221. 
Engaged in preaching the re- 
formed doctrines in Geneva, 225. 

Ferdinand III., emperor, proclaims 
a sentence of outlawry against 
the fugitive insurgents through- 
out the whole Roman empire, 
255. 

Foix, Gaston de, duke of Nemours, 
general of Louis XII,, forces the 
combined papal and S^nish army 
to raise the siege of Bologna; is 
killed in the battle of Ravenna, 
186. 

Francis I,, proposes terms of alliance 
with the Swiss, 193. Closes a 
treaty with them called the Per- 
petual Peace, 196. Defeat of, by 
Charles V.; taken prisoner ; joined 
by 8000 Swiss recruits on his 
return firom Spanish captivity, 
212 . 

Franks, their power established in 
Gaul, 14 Their kings the ex. 
elusive rulers of Helvetia, 16. 

Frederick ofHohenstaufen, ob||Uia 
the dukedom of Svvabia; rewVB 
the war with Beri^thuld II., 33. 

Frederick, duke of Austra, heads 
the forces in the engagement of 
the Stoss ; retreats to the Tyrol, 
102. Concludes a truce with 
Switzerland, 1U4. Abets pOtMe^ 


A A 
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John XXTI. ; is outlawed, 107. 
Takes refuge at Freyburg; revolt 
of his vassals, 108 Repairs to 
Constance; tenders hissubmission 
to the empoTor ; obtains his par. 
don; hisriomainssurrendereiiiiito 
the hands of the emperor j his 
lands restored to him, ]()9. 
Frederick, count of Toggenburg, 
accepts the co-burghership of 
Zurich ; obtains the freedom of 
Schwytz, IIG. His death, 1171 
Frederick, emperor, concludes a 
dishonourable peace with the 
duke of Burgundy, 142, 

Frederick II., king of Prussia j his 
magnanimity, 288. 

Freyburg, an insurrection at, 276. 


G. 

Galba, emperor, his murder, 8. 

Gallu-CcUic, the inhabitants of 
Switzerland ally themselves with 
the Cimbri and Teutones, 4. 

Gaudot, the advocate general, sc. 
cedes to the royal side; becomes 
an object of popular indignation ; 
becomes procurator general; his 
residence attacked by a mob; is 
shot, 288. 

Gaul invaded by the Helvetians, 5. 

Geneva, the original foundation 
of, unknown; its situation, 216. 
The burghers of, refuse the 
yoke of Savoy, 217. Swears a 
league with Berne for mutual aid, 
219. The town of, closely block, 
aded ; excommunicated ; expels 
the bishop, 221. Closes a per. 
petual league with Berne, 223. 
A consistory permanently esta- 
blished at, 226 Influence of the 
clergy j a confession issued, com. 
pos^ by Farel, 229. Popular 
discontents in, 261. The govern- 
ment of, overthrown, and a new 
constitution establish ed, 285. 
Closes a league with France and 
Savoy ; the allied troops appear 
before the gates of; rcglement 
of 1782, 286. Efl'ects of, 296. The 
reign of terror, 301. 

Genevans labour to consolidate 
their fVecdom ; they drive the 
adherents of Savoy out of the 
town, 219. 

German tribes, early institutions of; 
laws of; rules of evidence , trial 
by ordeal ; trial by single combat, 
ik A number of privileges con- 
. ferred on them by Henry the 
* Fowler, 26. 

' Germany, state of the empire, 49. 


Poetry becomes a favourite occu. 
pation in; schools established in, 
50. 

Gessler, Hermann, builds a fortress 
which he calls Uri’s Restraint; 
tyranny of, 54. Shot by William 
Tell in the pass near Kussnacht, 
57. 

Giornica, the battle of, 155. 

Goths, 13. 

Grafenried, 311. 

Granson, the battle of, 145. The 
town and castle of, retaken by 
the Swiss, 147. 

Gregorian calendar, 231. 

Gregory VII., pope (or Hildebrand), 
his parentage; a review of his 
character- sends forth a triple 
prohibition to the clergy, on the 
several points of celibacy, simony, 
and investiture, 31. Excom. 
municates Henry IV. ; frees all 
the imperial vassals from their 
oath ol allegiance, 31, Banish- 
ment of; dies in exile at Salerno, 
A. D. 1085, 33. 

Grisons, description of the; early 
history of, 235. Dififerent dialects 
spoken in ; forms of government, 
^7. Become subject to Austria ; 
form a treaty of a perpetual i)eace 
with Spain: recover their free- 
dom and independence, 246. 

Gross, colonel, the Bernese, 310. 

Gruet, Jacob, condemned to the 
block for his writings, 226. 

Gruy^res, the counts of ; cede their 
extensive domains to Berne and 
Freyburg, 222. 


H. 

Hagenbach, Peter von, a tried ser. 
vant of Charles duke of Bur. 
gundy, obtains the government 
of Alsace and other lands, 134. 
His tyrannical conduct obtains 
for him the appellation of the 
“Scourge of God," 1.35. His 
immoralities, extortions, and 
judicial murdern; increases the 
tolls; supports by his influence 
every enemy of Switzerland, 136. 
enters Breisach on Good Friday, 
at the head of some Lombards; 
disturbs divine service ; commits 
various acts of violence ; taken prU 
soner, in the name of duke Sigis- 
mund of Austria, 139. Brought 
to trial ; his execution, 140. 

Haller, Albert von, 297, 

Hammerlin, Felix, surnamed Mal- 
leolus, a canon of Zurich, a very 
learned and sensible man, a vo- 
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luminouB writer, paBses for a ma- 
gician with the multitude ; che- 
rishes many superstitious fancies, 

Hangest, Claude d', abbot of St. 
Eloy, at Noynn, 22-1 

Helvetia, barbarian inroads on, 12. 
The recovery of, under the Frank 
kings; improved cultivation of j 
influence of the clergy, 2()t The 
cultivation of the vine introduced 
into, 22. Beneficial effects of the 
crusades ; improvements in agri- 
culture, 3fi. A review of the 
principal poi nts of political, social, 
and military devefopemen^ l.^y. 

Helvetians, invade Gaul, 5. Defeat 
of. by Julius CEesar; become 
allies of Home, fi. Degraded 
into a union with the province 
of Gaul ; becomes subject to 
Rome, 10. Their deities ; ad- 
mitted to the rights of Roman 
citizenship, 11. 

Helvetic body, their relation with 
France, 2fill. The dissolution of; 
the establishment of a constitu- 
tion uiiitaire, 312. 

Helvetic society, viewed with an 
evil eye by the cantonal govern- 
ment; its aim, 293. 

Henry I., aurnamed the Fowler; 
his mode of defence against the 
Hungarians ; modern civilisation 
ascribed to him, 25. 

Henry HI., son of the emperor 
Conrad, ascends the imperial 
throne ; his death, 29. 

Henry IV., succeeds his father 
Henry III. totheimperial throne; 
opposes his whole power to the 
papal ordinances of Hildebrand ; 
excommunication of, 31. De- 
poses the pope; takes refuge in 
Italy with his wife and children ; 
returns to Germany ; begins a 
war of extermination, 32. His 
death, 33, 

Henry V., 33. 

Henry VII., pronounces the ban of 
the empire against the murderers 
of Albert, 59. Recognises the 
freedom of the forest cantons; 
sets out on an Italian expedition; 
his death, 60. 

Henrv of Hiildeil, an aged and 
zealous friend of freedom, .54, 

Henzi, Samuel, banishment of; 
returns; heads a band of male, 
contents; taken and beheaded, 
275. 

Holy league, 192. 

Hottlngcr, Nicholas, a shoemaker, 
illegally condemned to death, 
210 . 


Hugo, count of Bucheck, 65. 

Huss, John, of Bohemia, con- 
demned to the stake by the 
council of Constance, 107. 


I. 

Isabella, daughter of Edward HI. 
of EngUml, marriage of, with 
Ingelram de Coucy, count of 
Soisaons and earl of Bedford, 
£ 0 . 

Istria, Capo d’, count, his declara- 
tion to the Zurich ers, 328. 

Ittingen, the monastery off plun- 
dered and burned, 210. 


J. 

Jesuits, e.stablishment of, at Lu- 
cerne, i'30. The order of, re- 
vived in Freyburg and the Valais, 

Jetzer, a tailor, of Berne, his cre- 
dulity imposed upon by the Do- 
minican friars, 202. 

John, duke, son of duke Rudolph, 
a.ssassi nates his uncle, the em- 
peror, 59. 

John XXIL, pope, appears before 
the council of Constance ; his 
flight, 107, Brought jirisoner to 
Constance ; the council declares 
him worthy of the stake ; his de- 
position ; in custody for several 
years; goes to Florence; dies 
cartlinal bishop of Frescati, 
110 . 

John, cardinal of Medici, succeeds 
to the papal chair by the name of 
pope Leo. X, 19a Extends the 
sale of indulgences, 204, 

John of Diesbach, 212. 

Julia Alpinula, only daughter of 
Julius Alpinus, endeavours to 
save her father’s life, 9. 

Julius Alpinus, the execution of, 9. 

Julius II., pope, plans the league 
of Cambray ; his hatred of the 
French; makes overtures to 
Venice, 1B2. Convokes an oppo- 
sition council at Rome; thunders 
his imathemas on the council of 
Fisa, 185. Engages Spain, Eng- 
land, and Venice In the holy 
league against France, IBd. Hla 
death, 1^. 


L. 

Lauppn, battle of, 83L 
Lausanne, the synod of, 225. 

2 
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Lavater, 297. 

Lentzburg, the county of, a levfe 
en masse procliiimed throughout, 
251. 

Leopold, duke, Invades Switzer- 
land, 61, 

Leopold III., duke of Austria, 
inarches into Aargau, 95. Falls 
in the battle of Scmpach, M. 

Leopold IV., surnamed the Proud, 
95 . 

Lorraine, the conquest of, by 
* Charles, duke of Burgundy, 142. 

Louis, duke of Bavaria, RO, 

Louis XL, his character, 151. Closes 
a nine years’ truce with Charles, 
duke of Burgundy, 147. En- 
deavours to gain the princess 
Mary, daughter of the duke of 
Burgundy, for his son, 152. 

Louis XII., king of France, levies 
troops in Switzerland, to assist 
him in the conquest of Genoa, 
181. Convenes a council of the 
church at Pisa, 185. His death, 
193. 

Louis XVI IL invades Spain, S32. 

Luc, count du, the French ambas- 
sador ; his treatment of Massner 
and his son, 270. 

Lucerne, admitted into the confe. 
deracy, 67. Lowers the value of 
its batzen, 24.9. 

Leuenberger, Nicholas, elected to 
preside over the league of the 
four cantons of Lucerne, Berne, 
Basle, and Soleure, 252. Chief 
of the leagued burghers, 253. 
Betrayed by his comrades ; im. 
prisoned at Berne, and beheaded, 

Luther, 206. 

Luthoid of Regensberg, 45. 


M. 

Magyars (or Hungarians), their 
incursions into SwitzerlaUd, 25. 

Mameluke^ 217. 

Manesse, Roger, burgomaster of 
Zurich, his wise and moderate 
administration, 86. 

Margaret, queen of Navarre, sister 
of Francis, 224. 

Marignano, the battle of, 195. 

Martin V., 110. 

Mary, princess, daughter of the 
duke of Burgundy, a marriage 
treaty closed for her with the 
duke Maximilian of Austria, 
152. 

M||sena, the victor^ of, and the 
fliiitructlon of Suwarrow's army, 
^ 16 . . 


Massner, Thomas, of Coire, the 
head of the Austrian party, lie- 
comes obnoxious toFrancej his 
son kidnapped by the French 
agent at Cnirc; takes prisoner 
the duke of V end^me ; his flight j 
his property confiscated, 270. A 
thousand ducats offered for him ; 
lost his life by the oversetting of 
a carnage, 271. 

Massner, young, liberated, 271. 

Maximilian, the archduke, a mar« 
riage treaty untered into by the 
states of the Netherlands with 
princess Mary j concludes a 
treaty of peace with Louis XL, 

. 153. Marches in person at the 
head of 15,(X)0 men to attempt 
the subjection of the Gri'sons, 
171. ConeJudes a peace and con- 
firms the confederates in thepoa. 
session of their ancient rights 
and conquests, 172, Treats with 
the Swiss, 161. Abandons the 
Roman expedition, 182. 

Maximilian, son of Ludovico Moro, 
invested with the duchy of Milan, 
189. Betrayed by one of his ge. 
nerals ; shuts himself up in No- 
vara; blockaded there by the 
French, 191. 

Mazarin, the French minister, 256. 

Mazze, the, 115. 

Menard, general, 307. 

Mengaud, demands the dismissal 
of the English ambassador, 305. 
Threatens the diet of the confe, 
deration with the entrance of the 
French troops ; his reception at 
Zurich and Berne, .506. Ac- 
quainted with the political sys. 
tern of Berne j his reply, 308. 

Merovingian race, decline and fall 
of the, 20. 

Merseburg, the battle of, 33. 

Milan, a college established at, by 
Charles Borromeo, 230. 

Montrichard, the French resident 
in Switzerland, 318. 

Morat, the battle of, 150. The 
ossuary of, destroyed, 311. 

Morgarten, the battle of, 63. 

Munatius Plancus, B, 

Murner, Thomas, a fl'iar of Lu- 
cerne, a vehement opponent of 
the Reforaution, 213. 


N. 

Naefels, the battle of, 97. 

Nancy, the battle of, 156. 

Napoleon Bonaparte construct! 
the Cisalpine republic, 303, Con. 
ikeates all property belonging to 
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the Grisons, 304. His declara. 
tion to the inhabitants of Switz- 
erland, 3i?l). His conference with 
the SwisB delegates ; his act of 
mediation, 323, BecalU his troops 
out of Switzerland, 324. His 
fall, 326. Returns from Elba, 
330. 

Nicolas of the Flue, a hermit, ap- 
pears at the diet of Stantz^ hta 
address, 158. 

Novara, the siege of, 191. 

Noviodunum, an equestrian colony 
founded at, 8. 


0 . 

Oberland, rcatoration of the mass 
in, by the men of Hash, 213 

Ochs, the delegate of Basle at Paris, 
sketches an Helvetic constitution 
on the model of the French re- 
public, 3U6. 

fEcolampadius, 212. 

Oeschli, a jireacher, put to the 
rack ; set at liberty, 210. 

Olivetan, Peter Robert, 223. 

Orgetorix, an Helvetian leader, .*>. 

Ossula, the valleys of, taken pos- 
session of by the confederates, 
112 . 

Ostrogoths, 15. 

0th D the Great, 24. 

0th 0 of Granson, bishop of Basle, 
58. 

P. 

Fancratius, the ci-devant abbot of 
St. Gall, S24. 

Paul HI., pcjpe, 229. 

Pavia, the siege of, 212. 

Fays de Vaud, a singular attempt 
at revolt, made in 1723, 291. 

Pepin the Little founds the new 
Carlovingian dynasty, 21. Di- 
vldes his kingdom between his 
sons. 22. 

Pergola, Agnolo (Jella, general of 
Philip Maria Visconti, takes pos- 
session of Val Levantina, 114. 

Festalozzi, 334. 

Peter of Amiens, 35. 

Peter of Halden, arrest ofj con- 
demned to decapitation, 156, 

Pfaff'enbrief, a set of regulations so 
called, 87. 

Philip, surnamedthe Good, duke of 
Burgundy; his death, 130. 

Philomardo, bishop of Veroli, 187. 

Pierre Louis, the French ambassa- 
dor at Lucerne, 168. 

Flgnerol, a treaty of toleration 
closed at, 256. 


Pisa, the council of, 185. 

Plague, the, 164. 

Planta, Rudolph, falls on theValte- 
line ; massacre of several hun- 
dred proteatants, 240. 

Poggio, cardinal. 111. 

Printing, the invention of, 199. 

Pucci, the legate, demands the de- 
struction i)f all tlie Lutheran 
writings, 206. 


R. 

Rabholz, a leader of the Toggon- 
burg party against the abbot of 
St. Gall, 264. 

Haccaud, John Peter, 276. 

Rapp, general, addresses a declara- 
tion from Napoleon to the cantons 
of the Helvetic republic, 320. 

Raron, baron Guiscard of, captain, 
general of the Valai.s, and co- 
burgher of Berne; the popular 
resentment against him, 112. 

Ravenna, the battle of, 186. 

Reding, Aloys, the Swiss landam. 
man, placed at the head of the 
senate; his deposition, 316. 

Reformation, eft’ect of the, 227. 

Renata, duchess, daughter of Louis 
XII. of France, and wife of Her- 
cule d’Este, 225. 

RiJne, count of Lorraine, 157 

Rhsetia the conquest, of, by the 
Romans, 7. 

Rhaetian league, the, 237. 

Rhyner, colonel, shot before the 
gates of Berne, 311. 

Richard, duke of Cornwall, buys 
the imperial crown of the arch, 
bishops of Cologne and Mentz, 44. 

Rocquebertin, the French ambaaaa- 
dor at Zurich, 182. 

Romans conquer Khsetia, 7. 

Rome distracted by the contending 
claims of three popes, 29. 

Romont, Jacob de, count de Vaud, 
141. 

Ronchant, a Burgundian, 144. 

Kothenthum, the battle of, 313. 

Rousseau, the works of, burned ; 
sentenced by the parliament of 
Paris to imprisonment ; his flight, 
283. 

Rudolf, duke of Swabia, revolts 
from the emperor, 31. Mortally 
wounded in the battle of Merse. 
burg, 33. 

Rudolf, count of H'^pshurg; hi» 
birth, 42. Character and early con- 
duct of, 83. Accepts the vogtship 
rf the forest lands; conciliate the 
abbot of St Gall ; elected^m- 
peror, 46. A change takes place 
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in his character, 47. Commences 
hostilities against Berne and Sa- 
voy ; his death, 48, 

Rudolph Bran, 71. 

Rudulph of Werdenberg, lf)l. 

Ruti, the monastery of, pulled down 
by the peasantry, 51. 

Rut\L, the oath of, 56. 


S. 

St. Jacob, the battle of, 123. 

St. George, league of, called the 
Swabian, and, derisively, the Pet- 
ticoat league, 167- 

St Gall, the monastery of, 23. 

St, Gall, Leodegar, abbot of, 251. 
His arbitrary conduct, 265. His 
cloisters and castles ravaged and 
besieged by Ihe troops of Zurich, 

254. Takes refuge at Augsburg, 

255. Refuses to accept the peace 
of Aarau ; passes the remainder 
of his life in exile, 267. 

St. Gall, Joseph, abbot of, 257. 

St Julian, an armistice concluded 
at, 220. 

Balls, the head of the French party 
in the Grisons, 238. 

Samson Bernard, 205, 

Savoy, the dukes of, 217. 

Savoy, the territory of, entered by 
5fM>0 Swiss, 218. 

Baxonsbrnughl into subjection ; em- 
brace the Christian religion, 22. 

Schaif'hauscn makes itself mas- 
ter of Happersweil, 74. Leagues 
with the confederacy, 173. In- 
vades the Bernese territory 
Brugg, 251. 

Schauenburg, general, 309. Be. 
sieges the castle of Dornach, 310. 

Schwend, Conrad, burgomaster of 
Zurich, 1G9. 

Schmner, Matthew, bishop of Sion, 
enters Switzerlard with a store of 
gold and absolutions, 182. Closes 
a league between the jKipe and 
the Cantona “ for the defence of 
the church ; ” parentage and 
character ofj his rise in the 
church, 164. Made cardinal, 165, 
presents the Swiss ambassadors 
with two sumptuous presents 
from the pope, 187- 

Schraidli, Jacob, of the Sulzig, sen- 
tenced to hh strangled, and then 
burned with his books and writ. 
ingSj his family banished, 2p3. 

Schwartzenberg, prince, the Aus- 
trian commander-in-chief; his 
proclamation, 327. 

SchwytE, 41, 

Sampach, the battle of, 94. 


Sequani, 5. 

Servetus, Michael, suffers at the 
stake, 296. 

Sforza, Ludovico, surnamed Moro, 
or the Moor, duke of Milan, do. 
tested and abandoned by his sub- 
jects, places himself under the 
protection of the emperor Maxi- 
milian, l77.UeconquerB his duchy, 
178. Shut up in Novara; de- 
serted by his oriicers ; betrayed by 
the Swiss, 179. Languishes out 
his life in a French dungeon, ISO. 

Sigisniund, duke of Austria, makes 
overtures of alliance to the Swiss 
137. Demands the release of his 
lands from Charles the Bold, 
duke of Burgundy; enters Switz- 
erland in person ; his receptran, 
139. 

Sillmen, Joseph von, provost of 
Beronmunster, 136. 

Soleure, the siege of, 65. Magnani. 
moUB conduct of the besieged 
burghers, 66. Capitulation of th« 
town, 310. 

Spain invaded by the French under 
Louis XVlIl, 332. 

Spoon league, 220. 

Stantz, the covenant of, 159, 

Stein, Jacob von, £50. 

Stephen 111,, pope, 21. 

Stetler, colonel, shot before the 
gates of Berne, 311. 

Stoss, an engagement takes place 
at, between the Austrians and 
Appenzeilers, 101, 

Straiburg, a French church esta- 
blished at, by Calvin, 225. 

Stussi, Rudolf, burgomaster of 
Zurich, 116, His arrogant treat, 
ment of the people of Uznach; 
his projects of aggrandisement, 
117. Enters into an alliance of- 
fensive and defensive, with Aus- 
tria, 121, His death, 122. 

SuwarroWjtheRussiangcneralj 315. 

Swabian war, 169. 

Switzerland, its boundaries, climate, 
2. Aspeit of the country; an- 
cient inhabitants, 3, The growth 
of towns in, 27. Invaded by 
Leopold ; visited by a great 
plague, 64. Decline of Austrian 
power and influence in, 93. Fo. 
pular superstitions in, 127. A»- 
trology, and faith in suprnatural 
signs, retain their hold univer. 
sally, 247. Religious war in, 259. 
contagious sickness in, 260. Ha- 
tred of innovation, 290. ScU 
ences and arts diflfUsed through, 
out, 297. The effects of the 
French revolution in, 299. In- 
roads of the French and Aus- 
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trians, 315. Twenty-two cantons 
recognised in. 330, Becomes a 
party to the holy alliance, 33ii. 
foreign police and surveillance 
of the press become new topics of 
discussion, 333. Progress of edu. 
cation in, 334. 


T. 

Talleyrand, 51 B. 

Tell, William, 56. Shoots Gessler, 
57. 

Tcutones, 4. 

Thoodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, 
15. 

Thorbcrg, the peace of, 79. 

Three leagues, 237. 

Tigurini, 4. 

Toggenburgers profess the refonned 
faith 2G3. Proclaim war on the 
abbot of Saint Gall, 264. Plan a 
new constitution, which they 
bring before the diet of Aarau, 
265. 

Trembley, the syndic, commander 
of the garrison, and conductor of 
the defensive preparations of the 
council of Oenev^ 282. 

Tremouille, la, the French general, 
192. 

Trent, the council of, opened; its 
decrees, 229. 

Turman, Hudnlph, ofUri, betrays 
Sforza Ludovico of Milan; his 
execution, IBO. 


U. 

Ulrich, duke of Wirtemburg, 192. 

Unternerer, Antony, a quack doc- 
tor and fanatic, addresses a sum.* 
mons in writing to the govern, 
ment of Berne; his arrest, 317. 

Uri closes a league with Schwytz 
and Unterwalden, 44. 


V. 

Valteline, massacre of the protest, 
ants in the, marked with cir. 
cumstances of exquisite atrocity, 
239. 

Vandals, 13. 

Vaud, the conquest of, by the Ber- 
nese, 222. 

Vend&me, duke de, grand prior of 
France, taken prisoner by Mass- 
ner, and delivered up to the 
Austrians, 270. 

Vercelli, the bishop of, the first per. 

maiient nuncio, 230. 
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Vergennes, the French minister, 
the enemy of Genevan independ- 
ence ; his death, 286. 

Vienna, the congress of, 330. 
Vilimergen, the battle of, 259. A 
second action takes place in, be- 
tween Swiss and Swiss, 266. 
Visconti, Philip Maria, duke of 
Milan, 114. 

Vitellius, 8. 

Volraar, Melchior, a German, 223. 

W. 

Waldenses, 106. Intercessions made 
in behalf of, at the court of Turin, 
2 .) 6 . 

Waldmann, Hans, the son of a pea- 
sant of Zug, burgomaster; de- 
capitated, 167. 

Wehrli, Marcus, a zealous foe of 
the new doctrines, beheaded, 214. 
Weiss, Rudolf, military commander 
of the Vaud, 307. Dismissed from 
the command, 308. 

Werner, archbishop of Mentz, 46. 
Wesen surprised by a treacherous 
junction of the burghers with the 
Austrians, 96. 

Westphalia, the peace of, 246. 
Wickhuin, the English ambassador, 
306. 

Wickliffe, translates the Holy 
Scripturesintothe mother tongue, 

Willi, John James, the shoemaker 
of Horgen, the ringleader of an 
insurrection in Zurich, put to 
death, 324. 

Wallhausen, a solemn league sworn 
at, by the peasantry, 250. 

Worms, the, diet of; condemns the 
Swiss league, 77. Another diet 
at, 167. 

Wytteiibach, ThomaSj 208. 

Z. 

Zaeringen, the dukes of, 
the delegated prerogatives over 
the empire, 37. 

Ziegler, bishop, 211. 

Zohngen, the confederate, council 
□f war Bits at, 254. 

Zurich, situation of, character of 
the burghers ; government of, 70. 
Conspiracy of the nobles^74. Siege 
of, 75. Forms an alliance with 
Austria, 98. Fonils an alliance 
with the countess Elizabeth, 117. 
the league of Austria declared 
null and void, 124. An anecf^te 
of the youth of, 130. The fle- 
furmation commenced at,*2(^ A 
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diet held at; their declaration, 

Sir?. 

Zug and Lucerne stamp a small 
cross on the new coinage of Zu- 
rich, 

Zwingli, Ulrich, birth of; distin. 


guished in boyhood by his ardour 
for knowledge; planed as a 
preacher in the cathedral at Wir- 
temburg, 205. Dittbses his doc- 
trine m small pamphlets, 207. 
His death, and manner of, 215. 
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